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PUBLISHERS 

To  give  your  pages  the  extra  appeal  that  puts 
a  newspaper  out  in  front  with  readers,  find  out 
today  if  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  coverage  of  Wash¬ 
ington  news  is  available  in  your  territory  thru 
the  specialized  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune 
Press  Service.  For  quotation  of  cost  of  the  full 
CTPS  leased  wire  report,  write,  wire  or  phone 
Ray  Mason,  manager,  today.  News  Building, 
220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  and  Tribune 
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Reentered  aa  Second  Claaa  Matter  January  13.  1S45  at  the  Post  Offloe  at  New  Tork.  M.  T.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879 


.^realjobofkeeping  readers  informed  about 
what  happens  in  Washington  calls  for  sus¬ 
tained,  day  in  and  day  out  pursuit  of  facts 
not  set  forth  in  the  official  handouts. 

To  deliver  the  more  searching  kind  of 
reporting  that  readers  want  from  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  today,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
maintains  in  Washington  its  own  staff  of 
independent  news  gatherers. 

Men  of  character  and  ability,  they  are 
veteran  reporters  thoroly  experienced  in 
tracking  down  the  kind  of  news  that  is  not 
easy  to  get.  They  are  spurred  to  extra  effort 
in  their  daily  task  by  the  knowledge  that 


the  Tribune  is  free  to  print  any  facts  turned 
up  by  their  more  intensive  digging. 

Readers  are  aware  of  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  informed  of  the  daily 
developments  in  Washington,  and  they  ap¬ 
preciate  the  enterprise  with  which  the  Trib¬ 
une  goes  after  and  gets  the  news  of  every 
happening  and  trend  which  affects  their 
vital  interests. 

Readers  make  this  plain  in  the  pluralities 
of  circulation  they  give  the  Tribune  over 
other  Chicago  newspapers — from  510,000 
to  670,000  on  week-days  and  from  375,000 
to  1,075,000  on  Sundays. 


Chicago  Tribune 

WORLD'S  G RE. 1  TEST  NEWSPAPER 


don’t  hand  out! 


June  average  net  paid  total  circulation;  Daily,  Over  1,035,000— Sunday,  Over  1,500,000  Tower,  Chicago  11. 


Chicago  Tribune  repretentafives;  A.  W.  Dreier,  810  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  1 1  — E.  P.  Sfruhsocker,  220  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  17  — 

Fitzpatrick  and  Chamberlin,  1 55  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4 — W.  E.  Bates,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit  26 
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VORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 

4  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


NEW 
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Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  one  of  the  most  luxuriously  appointed 
private  museums  in  the  world,  houses  fabulous  collections  of  rare 
books  and  manuscripts  from  many  lands  and  ages.  Chief  col¬ 
lections  include  the  Four  Gospels  in  9th  Century  Latin  and  French, 
with  entire  text  in  burnished  gold,  and  the  only  copies  in 
America  of  the  1st  Italian  and  1st  edition  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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MORNING  ■  EVB4ING  ■  SUNDAY 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  July:  359,787 ^  Daily;  296,677,  Sunday 
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WHAT?  The  iceman  at  the  front 
door!  No,  you  didn’t  catch  us  in  a 
naistake.  The  artist  says  the  back 
porch  was  being  painted. 

But  paint,  rain  or  shine.  The 
Sunpapers,  with  more  circvilation 
daily  (Morning  and  Evening)  in 
Baltimore  than  there  are  families. 


always  find  their  way  to  the  firont 
door  of  every  home  worth  reaching 
in  Baltimore.  That  is  why  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  automatically 
select  The  Simpapers.  They  know 
that  these  papers  are  essential  in  all 
advertising  plans  for  business 
development  in  this  area. 


34,000  ways  to  say''amazing 


HOW  RACE  FOR  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  THE  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY  WORKS 
WONDERS  FOR  MR.  &  MRS.  AMERICA 


\\  lien  more  than  o4.U00  individual  eonipanies 
and  1.250,000  people  are  enjiaged  in  a  liiglily 
eoniiietitive  business  such  as  "oil,’’  dreams  turn 
into  realities. 

Travel  at  speeds  near  that  of  sound?  The  new¬ 
est  jet  planes  streak  at  more  than  600  miles  an 
hour  . . .  thanks  to  super-fuels  developed  hy  eom- 
petinjt  oil  refineries  in  eooperation  with  aviation 
engineers. 

Man-made  weather?  Artifieial  fog  contrived 
from  petroleum  promises  to  save  millions  of 
dollars  annually  hy  preventing  the  freezing  of 
crops. 

Suits  that  shed  water?  Oil  that  stays  fluid  and 
stable  far  below  freezing?  A  way  to  weed  20 
acres  of  cotton  in  1  day?  Actualities  . . .  because 
of  advancements  in  the  highly  competitive  pe¬ 
troleum  industry.  And  the  unending  rivalry  in 
research,  in  oil  production,  refining,  transporta¬ 
tion.  and  marketing  promises  more  are  on  the 
way  for  tomorrow. 


Down,  down,  down  to  13,888  feet  goes  the  deepest  producing  oil  well  in  the  world, 
typical  example  of  the  way  America’s  13.473  oil  companies  carry  on  the  search  fotoil 
seek  to  develop  new  methods,  better  equipment  to  help  maintain  the  nation’s  oil  re^«r^ 


NEWSPAPER 
Advertising 
Departments 
ATTENTION! 


The  American  Petroleum  Institute  is  running  a  Public  Relations  Operating  Committee,  Dept.  1-D 
campaign  to  inform  the  public  about  the  oil  busi-  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE 
ness.  A  detailed  Plan  Book  includes  sample  ad-  670  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  ^ork 
vertisements  of  7  different  advertising  cam-  please  forward  at  once  FREE  COPY  of  “Tie-in”  Plan  Boi‘ 
paigns  offered  free  in  complete  mat  form  for 

local  use  in  newspapers.  It  urges  all  oil  Name  . 

companies— from  producers  to  retailers—  Title  or  Dept 

to  advertise.  Use  this  coupon  to  secure 

a  free  copy  of  the  Plan  Book  to  show  . . "" 

firms  in  your  area  how  they  can  sup-  Address  _ _ 

port  this  program  by  advertising  to 

your  readers.  . 

'  Prepared  for  the  oil  industry  by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute— Copyright, Iti'' 
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T itle  or  Dept. 
Newspaper . 


Lights  burn  24  hours  a  day  in  the  400  oil  refineries. 
Competition  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  such  notable  developments  as  the  superior 
fuels  that  make  possible  the  high  compression  engine 
which  gives  modern  cars  more  power,  better  per¬ 
formance,  smoother  operation. 


Contrast  the  19th  century  horse  and  \\agon 
transportation  of  oil  with  methods  employed 
today  by  650  transportation  companies  using 
pipeline,  tanker,  truck,  rail  or  barge.  And  com¬ 
petition  in  the  field  where  some  20.000  distrib¬ 
utors  vie  with  rivals  has  created  modern  mar¬ 
keting  methods,  too.  Today,  streamlined  tank 
trucks  feed  oil  directly  into  the  home  storage 
tank  in  carefully  metered  quantities. 


Constant  research  has  made  petroleum  itrej- 
lire  chest  from  which  are  obtained  wellwtf 
1000  needed  substances.  The  se.irch  for  no¬ 
ways  to  make  oil  more  useful. ..for  new  me 
ods  of  maintaining  high  standards  and  li¬ 
quate  supplies... goes  on  unendingly, Iron 
scientist  in  the  laboratory  to  the  technicias: 
the  field  who  check  and  prove  the  practkili^ 
plication  of  over  1000  different  oil  prudoii 
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LEADERSHIP!  Your  subscribers  look  to  you  for  information,  for  com¬ 
munity  progress,  and  for  entertainment.  They  look  to  you  for  leadership 
in  all  public  affairs.  They  look  to  you  for  integration  of  community  effort. 


look  at  the  opportunity  for  service  in 


With  the  advent  of  EM  broadcasting,  you  can  give  a  great  new  voice  to  these 
needs.  Through  the  magic  of  flawless  FM  service,  you  can  supplement  and 
expand  the  power  of  the  press.  Advertisers,  today,  demand  the  advantages 
of  FM  ear-appeal. 


As  the  leading  pioneer  in  the  development  of 
FM,  General  Electric  has  operated  its  own  sta- 
i^P|\  tion  since  1939.  General  Electric  is  shipping 
ij  more  FM  transmitters  than  any  other  manufac- 
3jP  y  turer.  An  impressive  number  of  newspapers 
entering  FM  broadcasting  already  have  en- 
^  listed  the  services  of  General  Electric. 

LEADER  IN  RADIO,  TELEVISION  AND  ELECTRONICS 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Your  General  Electric  broadcast  transmitter 
representative — located  in  principal  cities — is 
as  near  as  your  telephone;  call  him  for  special¬ 
ized  assistance  on  the  right  equipment  for  every 
station  need,  or  write  to:  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Electronics  Park,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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1,005,189  classified  ads 

were  published  in 

in  the  first  7  months  of  this  year... 
more  than  in  all  other 

New  York  newspapers  put  together... 


proof  that  advertising 


for  more  people. 
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2  Dailies  Forestall  Strike, 
Rejecting  ITU  Conditions’ 


Printers  Give  Up  Wage  Increases, 


Use  Toft-Hartley  Act  in  Maneuver 


By  Jerry  Walker 


PUBLISHERS  of  two  New  York 

SUte  dailies  —  Nassau  Daily 
ievitw-StaT  and  Hempstead 
Sewtday — went  to  bat  with  In- 
iernational  Typographical  Union 
•jiis  week  and  prevented  a 
dutatened  shutdown  of  their 
plants. 

Page-one  stories  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  local  typograph¬ 
ical  union,  which  developed 
iftei  the  posting  of  “Conditions 
(rf  Employment”  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  rooms,  primed  readers  for 
suspension  of  the  papers  Aug. 
li  but  it  did  not  materialize. 

Under  orders  from  their  high 
command,  the  printers  stayed 
on  the  job  and  threw  the  whole 
situation  into  the  lap  of  the 
ITU  convention  at  Cleveland 
next  week.  The  Long  Island 
papers  owned  by  James  A. 
Stiles  and  Alicia  Patterson  are 
the  first  "guinea  pigs”  in  the 
battle  being  waged  by  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph,  ITU  president, 
against  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Action  Taken  by  Union 


In  summary,  this  is  the  situa¬ 
tion: 


The  local  union  has  taken 
down  its  "Conditions  of  Em¬ 
ployment.” 

ITU,  in  effect,  has  invoked 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  give 
60-day  notice  to  the  publishers 
of  its  desire  to  cancel  the  old 
contract. 

The  union  has  waived  all 
wage  increases  and  shorter 
workday  provisions  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  contract  which  were 
agre^  upon  in  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  retroactive  to  July  2. 

Printers  remain  at  work  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  old  con¬ 
tract,  executed  Sepi  2,  1945, 
Publishers'  Ace  Clause 


The  continuation  clause  ol 
“*  old  contract  was  the  pub 
hrors’  ace  in  the  hole  wher 
"«tter  went  before  the  New 
ToA  State  Mediation  Board.  Ii 
rm:  "This  agreement  and  al 
iti  terms  and  provisions  shall 
^tinue  in  full  force  from  the 
Jo  day  of  September,  1945,  t( 
^  ae^  day  of  July,  1947 
!Smi  continue  thereaftei 
contract  shall  have 
own  concluded." 

AegoCatlon  of  a  new  contracl 

wmandinf  a  scale  for  the  Long 


Island  papers  almost  equal  to 
that  prevailing  in  New  York 
City.  On  July  24,  after  a  strike 
threat,  agreement  was  reached 
on  wages  and  hours:  $73  for 
38^  hours,  as  of  July  1,  and 
$75  as  of  Jan.  1,  1948.  The  old 
■scale  was  $56  for  40  hours. 

When  it  came  to  signing  the 
contract,  the  union  representa¬ 
tives  presented  ITU’s  new  Form 
A,  a  nine-point  escape  from  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
including  agreement  on  a  closed 
shop.  It  would  relieve  the 
union  of  any  responsibility  in 
an  action  for  violation  of  the 
law,  and  would  limit  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  redress  to  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee. 

Mr.  Stiles  and  Richard  H. 
Amberg,  general  manager  of 
Newsday,  refused  to  sign  the 
agreement,  whereupon  the 
union  announced  it  would  work 
thereafter  under  its  own  “Con¬ 
ditions,”  after  consultation  with 
ITU  headquarters. 

‘Willing  and  Able'  Condition 

On  Friday,  Aug.  8,  the  “Con¬ 
ditions,”  certified  by  the  I'TU 
president,  were  posted  in  the 
two  shops.  They  led  off  with 
the  wage  and  hour  scales  agreed 
upon,  then  set  up  a  system  of 
apprentice  control. 

Section  30,  covering  bogus, 
contained  the  I'TU  version  of 
John  L.  Lewis’  “willing  and 
able”  clause  in  the  miners’  con¬ 
tract.  It  stated: 

“The  union  prescribes  no  ob¬ 
ligation  or  duty  for,  or  on  be¬ 
half  of,  its  members  to  work 
on  any  particular  product  not 
wholly  produced  in  the  shop  in 
which  they  work. 

“The  union  hereby  reserves 
to  each  member  the  right  to  ex¬ 
ercise  any  legal  prerogative  he 
may  have  to  act  individually  in 
the  quitting  of  his  employment 
or  to  work  only  when  he  con¬ 
siders  himself  able  to  do  so. 

“The  union  accepts  no  obliga¬ 
tion  as  regards  the  number  of 
men ,  needed  to  do  the  volume 
of  work  required  by  the  office. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  union 
members  to  produce  as  original 
matter,  and  to  the  same  effect 
and  standards,  all  matter  in¬ 
serted  in  the  paper  meeting  the 
following  description: 

"  ‘Any  advertisement  origin¬ 
ally  set  within  the  jurisdiction 
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of  aforesaid  union;  any  adver¬ 
tisement,  wherever  set.  adver¬ 
tising  the  business  of  any  con¬ 
cern  that  is  in  the  local  field.’ 

’‘The  foreman  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  shall  make  such  mat¬ 
ter  available  to  be  produced 
within  15  days. 

“The  union  considers  it  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  an 
office  to  deprive  union  members 
of  work  by  requiring  or  per¬ 
mitting  advertisers  to  supply 
mats  or  plates  of  local  advertis¬ 
ing.  Union  members  are  not 
required  to  be  a  party  to  such 
practices.” 

A  section  based  on  the  ITU 
mandate  of  “No  closed  shop — 
no  work”  (E  &  P,  July  26,  page 
8)  stated  the  union  “reserves 
to  its  members  the  right  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere  when 
any  condition  in  the  office  where 
they  are  working  becomes  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  to  refuse  to 
work  when  they  consider  them¬ 
selves  unable  or  unwilling  to 
perform  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  office.” 

Provision  On  Vacation  Help 

Under  a  vacation  clause  it 
was  provided:  “If  it  becomes 
necessary  to  replace  men  on 
vacation  and  the  union  cannot 
furnish  competent  help  at 
straight-time  rates,  then  the  of¬ 
fice  may  require  employes,  on 
one  week’s  notice,  to  work  dur¬ 
ing  part  of  their  vacation  period 
at  straight-time  rates.  This 
straight-time  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  straight-time  pay 
they  receive  for  their  vacation 
period.” 

Both  Stiles  and  Amberg  ad¬ 
dressed  letters  to  the  union,  re¬ 
jecting  the  conditions  set  forth 
and  calling  attention  to  the 
union’s  obligation  under  its  old 
contract.  Copies  of  the  letters 
were  posted  alongside  the 
union’s  “Conditions”  and  also 
published. 

“What  cannot  be  explained,” 
Mr.  Stiles  wrote,  “is  the  remark¬ 
able  and  obvious  repudiation  of 
‘bargaining  in  good  faith’  which 
your  conduct  manifests.  Cer¬ 
tainly  you  would  not  tolerate 
promulgation  by  an  employer 
alone  of  ‘Conditions  of  Employ¬ 
ment,’  prepared  and  inspired  on 
the  high-handed  and  ex  parte 
basis  which  you  yourself  ex¬ 
emplify. 

“You  must  realize  that  on  and 
after  Aug.  22,  1947,  such  action 
by  a  labor  union  constitutes  a 
refusal  to  bargain  collectively.” 

The  Stiles  letter  was  directed 
specifically  to  the  introductorv 
note  on  the  “Conditions”  which 
read:  “This  schedule  ...  is  in 


Observe  the  Law, 
Berry  Advises 

Chicago  —  While  raising  the 
question  of  constitutionality  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Maj. 
George  L.  Berry,  president  of 
International  Printing  Press¬ 
men’s  Union,  urges  all  locals  to 
“observe  the  law  and  continue 
our  contractual  relationship 
with  the  management  in  our 
industry,”  in  a  statement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  September  issue 
of  American  Pressman. 


nowise  a  contract  nor  is  it  an 
offer  susceptible  of  acceptance 
by  an  employer  in  any  manner 
to  infer  that  there  has  been  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  in  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.” 

Mr.  Amberg's  letter  charged 
the  union  with  rejecting  “our 
several  offers  to  submit  our  dif¬ 
ferences  to  conciliation  and 
arbitration.” 

The  union's  next  step  was  a 
formal  demand  on  the  publisher 
to  pay  the  wage  increases 
agreed  upon,  retroactive  to  July 
2,  on  pay  day  (Aug.  14).  Fail¬ 
ure  to  do  so  would  be  regarded 
as  a  “lockout,”  the  union 
warned. 

At  this  point  the  publishers 
turned  to  the  State  Mediation 
Board  and  received  counsel 
from  Karl  H.  Thiesing,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association. 
The  union  got  help  from 
the  International,  Representa¬ 
tive  Robert  H.  Kirkpatrick  com¬ 
ing  in. 

Despite  recent  instructions 
from  Mr.  Randolph  for  local 
unions  to  avoid  referring  their 
disputes  to  any  governmental 
agency,  lest  they  be  drawn  di¬ 
rectly  under  operation  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  union  had 
three  spokesmen,  including  the 
ITU  agent,  at  Mediation  Board 
sessions. 

'Great  Victory'  Claimed 

At  first,  the  mediators  sug¬ 
gested  the  publishers  agree  to  a 
memorandum  payment  of  the 
wage  increases  and  also  sign 
the  escape  clause,  then  go  into 
the  courts  to  challenge  its  valid¬ 
ity.  The  publishers  rejected  both 
proposals  flatly  and  defied  the 
union  to  strike  so  the  whole 
issue  could  be  settled.  They 
stood  on  the  continuation  clause. 

At  that,  a  union,  meeting  was 
called,  and  the  ITU  representa¬ 
tive  persuaded  the  members  to 
vote  to  forego  the  pay  boosts 
agreed  upon,  withdraw  all  their 
proposals,  and  move  to  cancel 
the  old  contract,  meanwhile 
working  under  its  conditions. 

Mr.  Stiles  and  Mr.  Amberg 
interpreted  the  union  action  as 
“a  great  victory”  but  called  on 
fellow  publishers  throughout 
the  country  to  fight  the  ITU’s 
imposition  of  “Conditions”  as  an 
evasion  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
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Gallup  Unveils  New 
Copy  Research  Method 


A  NEW  TECHNIQUE  of  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  research,  ap¬ 
plicable  also  to  editorial  matter 
and  regarded  as  offering  “funda¬ 
mental  advantages"  over  tech¬ 
niques  now  commonly  employed, 
was  presented  this  week  by  Dr. 
George  Gallup  of  the  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion. 

Called  the  “Impact”  method 
(the  title  has  been  registered), 
the  technique  uses  as  its  basic 
device  a  special  magazine  de¬ 
signed  to  simulate  actual  publi¬ 
cations.  It  provides  the  means, 
according  to  Dr.  Gallup,  where¬ 
by  ads  can  be  tested  before 
publication  “under  conditions 
approximating  those  in  which 
they  ultimately  appear.”  thus 
solving  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  previous  methods  of  pre¬ 
testing. 

Newspaper  Application 

Although  experimentation  has 
been  carried  on  chiefly  in  the 
magazine  field,  the  general  pro¬ 
cedure  may  be  adapted  for 
newspaper  use  by  preparation 
of  special  roto,  magazine  or  fea¬ 
ture  sections.  Dr.  Gallup  ex¬ 
plained. 

Roughly,  the  procedure  is 
this: 

An  ad  presented  for  pre-test¬ 
ing  is  placed  in  “Impact"  maga¬ 
zine.  with  position  in  relation 
to  editorial  matter  or  competi¬ 
tive  advertising  under  complete 
control. 

The  magazine  is  presented  by 
interviewers  to  readers  in  a 
sample  chosen  from  among  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  product’s  market. 

After  a  specified  period — the 
length  governed  by  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  test — the  inter¬ 
viewer  makes  another  call.  He 
questions  the  respondent  ex¬ 
haustively  on  the  advertising 
and  editorial  content,  first  with¬ 
out  opening  the  magazine,  then 
a  second  time  while  going 
through  the  material.  Results 
of  the  two  questionings  are  cor¬ 
related  with  each  other  and 
with  answers  on  product  use. 
preferences,  etc.  Thus,  inter¬ 
viewees  can  be  required  to 
pro7’e  they  have  read  the  ads. 

The  method,  says  Dr.  Gallup, 
will  tell,  in  advance  of  regular 
publication,  three  things: 
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1.  How  many  people  will  see 
an  ad 

2.  How  many  will  read  it  and 
what  parts  they  will  read. 

3.  How  much  impact  the  ad 
has  in  registering  sales  points 
or  ideas. 

Two  Basic  Advantages 

Point  number  3 — impact  of 
the  sales  argument — is  one  of 
the  two  fundamental  advances 
over  present  techniques,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Gallup,  since  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  key  to  a  factor  that  is 
now  largely  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture.  The  other  advantage  is 
that  of  pre-testing,  which  per¬ 
mits  corrective  measures  to 
assure  the  ad’s  effectiveness 
among  potential  buyers  and 
greater  impact  than  competi¬ 
tors’  ads. 

In  commenting  on  the  method. 
Dr.  Gallup  said  it  “culminates  a 
search  which  has  extended  over 
a  total  period  of  some  17  years 
since  I  introduced  the  reader¬ 
ship  or  recoenition  method 
(with  the  cooperation  of  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles.  Jr  .  then  managing 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune),  which  is  now 
extensivelv  u'ed  for  both  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  content 
of  newspapers,  general  maga¬ 
zines  and  trade  publications. 

“I  don’t  claim  that  it’s  the 
be-all  or  end-all  of  copy  re¬ 
search.  But  it’s  the  next  step 
beyond  present  methods  of  copy 
research” 

The  readership  method,  he 
said,  has  been  concerned  with 
onlv  two  primary  factors — atten¬ 
tion  value  and  reading.  “Im¬ 
pact"  carries  it  further  into 
registration  of  sales  arguments 
and  the  desire  to  buy. 

Not  a  Complete  Program 

Studies  of  coupon  returns, 
consumer  jury  tests,  eye  ma¬ 
chines.  Affectometers.  etc.,  have 
their  places  in  copy  research, 
he  said,  but  none  provides  the 
information  the  imnact  method 
is  designed  to  supply. 

The  method  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  complete  copy  research 
program.  Dr.  Galhin  added.  It 
is  designed  to  fit  in  with 
two  other  tests.  First  is  the 
“anamnestic"  study,  which  un¬ 
earths  and  tests  copy  themes. 
Second  is  the  post-publication 
test,  which  measures  changes  in 
attitude  and  checks  sales  results. 

Dr.  Gallup  said  his  “Impact” 
experiments  have  been  under 
way  for  the  last  two  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  most  of  this  time  he  con¬ 
ducted  them  as  director  of  re¬ 
search  at  Young  &  Rubicam 
agency.  Since  his  resignation 
from  that  post  recently,  he  has 
continued  the  research  indepen¬ 
dently,  and  the  tests  have  also 
been  carried  forward  by  the 
agency. 

After  his  early  experimenta¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Gallup  said,  similar 
studies  were  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Claude  Robinson,  head  of  Opin¬ 
ion  Research  Corporation,  who 
has  reported  “equal  success”  in 
applying  the  new  technique. 


31.2®/o  Linage  Gain 

Advertising  linage  in  Can¬ 
adian  daily  newspapers 
showed  a  gain  of  31.2%  in 
June,  1947.  over  the  same 
month  last  year,  according  to 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
Association.  National  adver¬ 
tising  was  up  23.7%,  classi¬ 
fied  43.3%  and  local  30.8%. 

For  the  six  months'  period, 
the  gain  was  21.0%. 


Ruark's  Expose 
From  Italy  Gets 
Ike's  Attention 

Eisenhower  was  listening — 
as  Robert  G.  Ruark  hoped — 
when  the  Scripps-H  o  w  a  r  d  - 
United  Feature  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist  broke  the  story  this 
week  of  alleged  Army  abuses 
under  Lt.  Gen.  John  C.  H.  Lee 
in  Italy. 

The  columnist  charged  “out¬ 
rageous  violations  of  personal 
integritv,"  “lavish  waste  of 
money,”  “frightful  misuse  of 
the  privileges  of  rank”  and 
“brutality  and  consistent  degra¬ 
dation  ond  humiliation  of  the 
men.’’  in  a  series  of  stories  be¬ 
gun  Aug.  11. 

Reached  for  comment  on  his 
return  from  Alaska.  General 
Eisenhower  declared  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  look  into  the 
charge. 

Meanwhile,  readers  of  the 
Neic  York  World-Telegram’s 
front  page  spread  on  the  Ruark 
stories  sent  congratulations  and 
tips  for  followups,  according  to 
Lee  Wood,  executive  editor. 

Ruark  looked  into  Army  con¬ 
ditions  in  Italy  in  the  course  of 
a  sentimental  journey  to  the 
bistro',  battlefields  and  hang¬ 
outs  GIs  would  remember  as  the 
route  of  their  invasion  of  North 
Africa,  Sicily  and  Italy. 

Ruark  was  the  columnist  who 
on  another  trip  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  first  noticed  Frank  Sinatra 
fraternizing  with  Lucky  Luciano 
and  created  a  sensation  by  com¬ 
menting. 

Ruark  has  moved  on  to  France 
on  his  tour. 

■ 

Scott  Presses  Enter 
Netv  Markets  Abroad 

David  J.  Scott,  president  of 
Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  ro¬ 
tary  newspaper  and  other  large 
printing  presses,  announced  this 
week  completion  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  manufacture  and  sale 
of  the  Scott  Hi-Speed  Rotary 
press  for  European  and  Asiatic 
countries,  and  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

By  agreement  with  Vickers- 
Armstrongs,  Ltd.,  London,  the 
company  will  be  able  to  offer 
its  products  in  countries  hereto¬ 
fore  closed  to  American-made 
presses  because  of  currency, 
tariff  and  other  barriers.  The 
presses  will  be  sold  under  the 
name  Scott-Vickers,  and  will  be 
made  in  Vickers’  Elswick  works. 
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Seattle  Star 
Quits,  Blaming 
Higher  Costs 


-ieatfi,  su, 


on  Aug.  13  announced  suou. 

The  suspension  climaxed  i» 
eral  months  of  speculation  « 
to  the  newspaper’s  future  Lh 
ing  with  announcement 
March  that  Sheldon  SackJ? 
Coos  Bay.  Ore.,  publisher  S 
purchased  the  Star.  ’ 

Sackett’s  option  to  buy  g  , 
reported  price  of  $400,000  lalJ 
July  31.  During  the  last^ 
weeks  of  Sackett’s  option  j 
David  Stern  III,  former  Dob 
lisher  of  the  Camden  (N  Ji 
Courier-Post,  was  in  battle  hi 
gaged  in  negotiations  with 
Sackett,  but  the  deal  fell 
through.  (E.  &  P.,  Aug  19 
page  70).  *■ 


Tuesday,  the  day  before  the 
Star  susoended.  reports  were 
current  that  the  Seattle  Tmej 
had  bought  the  Star  and  would 
close  it.  Elmer  E.  Todd,  pub 
lisher  of  the  Times,  said  at  thit 
time  that  negotiations  had  been 
in  progress  but  they  had  not 
been  completed. 

The  Star’s  announcement  of 
suspension  made  no  mention  of 
the  sale  of  any  of  the  assets, 
and  the  Times  news  story  in  thit 
resnect  said  only  that  the  Times 
had  arranged  to  purchase  all 
remaining  newsprint  owned  by 
the  Star  from  the  liquidating 
trustee. 

Articles  of  liquidation  were 
filed  Wednesday  in  Olympia 
with  E.  L.  Skeel,  Seattle  attor¬ 
ney  for  Star  stockholders,  as 
trustee.  Among  obligations  to 
be  met  is  severance  pay  for  235 
employes. 

The  Star  has  been  published 
.since  Feb.  2.'i  IRM.  In  1909  it 
was  sold  to  E.  W.  Scripps.  and 
the  Scrinps  organization  con¬ 
tinued  in  control  until  1942 
when  a  group  of  Seattle  men 
purchased  the  paper  with  How¬ 
ard  W.  Parish  as  publisher. 

For  a  brief  neriod  in  1941  ttie 
Star  was  nublished  as  a  tabloid 
but  throughout  the  rest  of  its 
career  it  has  been  in  standard 


format. 

Reasons  for  suspension  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Star’s  announce 
■nent  are  increases  “in  every 
tern  that  goes  into  the  publish- 
ng  of  a  newspaper,  chiefly  labor 
and  newsprint.” 

Editorially,  the  Star  was  cred- 
ted  with  a  big  part  in  restoring 
he  reign  of  law  in  the  North- 
vest  after  World  War  I.  despite 
he  “red”  activities  in  that  sec- 
ion  and  threats  against  both  it 
md  the  Post-Intelligencer. 

During  the  depression  it  tool 
ocal  action  against  need  by 
eiing  the  jobless  a  chance  to 
:arn  50  cents  for  each  new  sud- 
icription. 

The  Star  ran  into  a  seyen- 
nonth  strike  by  the 
Newspaper  Guild  in  1937.  Tat 
trike  turned  on  the  ‘I'*?®*!® 
if  jurisdiction  in  the  circulawu 
lepartment.  The  strike  w* 
narked  by  boycotts  of  adverto 
TS  and  by  clashes  between 

riii1#1omAn  onH  nrillterS* 
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lOJ  Resolution  Referred 
to  World  Freedom  Parley 


UN  Committee  Gives  Official 
Recognition  to  Prague  Document 


poses  of  the  United  Nations  or¬ 
ganizations. 

The  lOJ  has  been  accorded  a 
full  voice  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Conference,  but  no  vote. 
(E&P,  Aug.  9,  page  9).  As  a 
preliminary  to  its  UN  recom- 


fivr  WCCESS.  L.  I.— The  so-  (6)  To  seek  the  establishment 

“^SnimiUee  of  the  United  of  inter-governmental  machiriery  {he*  Pra'gue  '  mee^ 

Vitons  Economic  and  Social  for  the  protection  of  journalists 

abuses  of  the  covenant  by  ( 1 ) 

_  governments,  or  (2)  press  or 

After  Torrnalizing  the  agenda  pressmen,  with  machinery  for 
for  the  World  Conference  on  appeal; 

™  ...  a, —  - a.  (-y)  >pq  investigate  the  extent 


lijom  of  information  adopted  by 
Jibe  International  Organization 
I  of  Journalists 


freedom  of  Information  next 
Mirch  at  Geneva,  the  committee  to  which  the  application  of  copy- 
ailed  the  attention  of  the  Con-  right  and  property  rights  in  the 
ference  to  the  lOJ  resolution  materials  of  information  services 
idopted  at  its  recent  world  con-  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  free 
-  interchange  of  information;  and 

(8)  To  suggest  measures  by 
which — 


of  democracy  and  can  function 
only  if  channels  of  information 
and  the  means  of  dissemination 
of  news  are  made  available  to 
all.” 

The  lOJ  views  were  expressed 
further  in  its  basic  resolution, 
as  follows; 

“It  recognizes  that  freedom  of 
the  press  involves  responsibility 
not  only  upon  journalists  but 
also  on  owners  of  newspapers. 


grtts  at  Prague. 

Asks  for  UN  Covenant 
The  lOJ  document  calls  for 

creation  of  a  “covenant  on  free-  _ _ _  _ _  _ 

dom  of  information  for  submis-  be  dirVcted  loward  "the*  practical  prganizations  to  do  everything 
lion  to  the  TO  ^neral  As-  current  rather  than  tiie  aca- 


(a)  The  curricula  of  journal-  press  agencies  and  broadcasting 
Istic  schools  and  courses  may  services  and  it  directs  national 


_ _  _ _  in  their  power  to  insure  that 

senbly"  and  cites  “the  need  to  <demic  questions  of  international  "o  measures  are  taken  in  their 


create  an  instrument  to  imple 
ment  this  covenant.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  propositions  are  set 
forth: 

(1)  To  investigate  the  tend 


relationship; 

(b)  The  interchange  of  work¬ 
ing  journalists  between  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  collective  or  individual 


respective  countries  to  limit  the 
freedonr.  of  the  press,  except  for 
provisions  to  deal  with  acts  of 
defamation  or  corruption  or  the 
undermining  of  democracy  by 


ency  toward  cartelization  and  study  tours  nationally  and  inter-  propaganda  of  Fascism  and  ra¬ 


the  creation  of  local  monopolies 
and  to  examine  methods  of  insur¬ 
ing  financial  and  editorial  free¬ 
dom.  with  particular  reference 


nationally  may  be  encouraged; 
and 


cial  hatred. 

“It  stresses  the  responsibility 


(c)  The  journalists  of  the  of  every  working  journalist  to 


world  can  be  given  a  better 


®  opportunity  to  acquaint  them- 

with  the  work  and  pur- 


aation  of  information  by  artifl 
dally  created  local  shortages  of 
newsprint  supplies; 

(2)  To  investigate  differential 
rates  of  communication  for  press 
messages  of  any  kind  and  to 
seek  the  establishment  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  tariff  for  such  com¬ 
munications: 

(3)  To  seek  also  to  increase 
the  speed  and  efficiency  of  press 
communications  of  all  kinds  and 
to  seek  to  remove  restrictions 
or  prohibitions  on  the  import 
and  export  of  newspapers  where 
these  already  exist : 

Travel  Charges  and  Taxes 

(4)  To  seek  the  establishment 
of  international  preferential 
travel  charges  for  journalists, 
elimination  of  double  taxation 

on  the  salarie.  _ 

working  abroad  and  the  removal 

exchange  and  currency  re- 
Jtrictions  affecting  journalists 


assist  by  every  means  in  his 
power  the  development  of  inter¬ 
national  friendship  and  under¬ 


Newsprint  Study  Left 
For  Economic  Council 


LAKE  SUCCESS.  L.  I.— Meas¬ 
ures  to  alleviate  the  world 
shortage  of  newsprint  should 
be  considered  by  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  according  to  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  Council’s 
social  committee  this  week. 

After  studying  a  survey,  made 
by  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 


tional.  Scientific  and  Cultural 
of  journalists  Organization,  of  newsprint  short¬ 
ages  in  war-devastated  countries 
(E&P,  Aug.  9,  p.  10)  the  social 

- „  - - -  committee  asked  that  United 

salaries  and  expenses;  also  the  Nations  study  the  newsprint 
removal  of  other  national  re-  situation  in  all  member  states 

not  surveyed  by  UNESCO. 


strictions  upon  the  free  move 
nent  of  journalists  from  coun¬ 
ty  to  country  in  the  exercise 
of  their  duties; 


representatives  of  the  publishing 
industry.” 

In  week-long  discussion,  the 
social  committee  approved  a 
provisional  agenda  for  the  world 
information  conference,  drafted 
by  the  Sub-Commission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  and  of  the 
Press. 

Among  additions  to  the  agenda 
prepared  by  the  Sub-Commis¬ 
sion,  were: 

One  proposed  by  the  Indian 
delegation,  calling  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  drafting  of  “a  Char¬ 
ter  of  Rights  and  Obligations  of 
the  Media  of  Information”; 

One  proposed  by  the  French 


Shortages  of  newsprint,  and  in-  delegation  providing  for  inter¬ 


equalities  of  distribution,  were 
regarded  as  creating  a  critical 


(5)  To  examine  methods  of  situation,  both  economically  and 
insuring  that  in  all  countries  '  ‘ 
equal  facilities  of  access  to 
Murces  of  information  are  grant- 
M  to  journalists  of  all  countries 
^tnout  discrimination  on 
P^iMds  of  race,  nationality, 
ereed  or  politics; 

as  a  principle, 
jne  abolition  of  censorship,  and 
"  formulate  an  international 


with  respect  to  freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  social  committee  referred 
this  problem  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  rather  than 
to  the  International  Conference 
on  Freedom  of  Information, 
scheduled  for  next  Mari^  In 
Geneva,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
United  States  delegate,  Leroy 
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peement  on  established  rules  Stinebower,  who  expressed  the 
™  metho^  for  the  application  view  that  the  Council  would  be 
abolition  a  more  “informed  forum”  than 
nnot  be  achieved;  the  Conference,  “a  gathering  of 
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national  professional  cards  for 
news  personnel: 

One  proposed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  opposing  limitation  or 
regulation  by  governments  of 
the  right  of  all  persons  under 
their  authority  to  possess  and 
operate  radio  sets  receiving  all 
bands; 

A  provision  for  fostering  na¬ 
tional  news  agencies  in  certain 
countries  where  such  agencies 
are  at  a  disadvantage  in  inter¬ 
national  competition. 

The  world  conference  agenda 
is  now  before  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 


Handcuffed 

Istanbul  —  A  criminal  court 
at  Izmir  acquitted  eight  Tur¬ 
kish  newspapermen  on 
charges  they  insulted  the 
“mcr;.!  porsonalit-/"  of  tho  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  by  printing 
a  critical  speech  by  the  leader 
of  the  opposition  p<^y. 

The  Istanbul  lournalists'  As¬ 
sociation  complained  to  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  because  the 
newspapermen  were  hand¬ 
cuffed  when  taken  to  the  court 
for  trial. 


standing  and  instructs  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  to  examine 
the  various  codes  of  professional 
ethics  adopted  by  national 
bodies  particularly  in  respect  of 
any  journalist  deliberately  and 
knowingly  spreading — whether 
by  press  or  radio  or  news  agen¬ 
cies — false  information  designed 
to  poison  the  good  relations  be¬ 
tween  countries  and  peoples. 

“National  bodies  which  have 
taken  steps  to  protect  from  vic¬ 
timization  any  member  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  lend  his  pen  to  the 
propagation  of  false  and  dis¬ 
torted  information  are  assured 
of  our  support.  . 

'Private  Monopolies'  Hit 

“This  Congress  recognizes 
that  press  freedom  can  never 
be  fully  assured  while  news¬ 
papers,  news  agencies  and  broad¬ 
casting  systems  are  solely  in 
the  hands  of  individuals  or  pri¬ 
vate  monopolies  with  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  people  and 
it  recalls  that  freedom  of  the 
printed  word  has  been  used  in 
the  past  not  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity  but  against  it  and 
therefore  recommends  the  ap¬ 
propriate  departments  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  to 
consider  international  investiga¬ 
tion  on  this  question. 

“The  peoples  of  the  world  are 
weary  of  war,  ardently  desirous 
of  peace.  As  men  of  good-will 
they  seek  to  know  and  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other  so  that  conflict 
shall  not  arise  among  them.  It 
is  the  basic  right  of  the  people 
everywhere  to  be  informed,  free¬ 
ly,  honestly,  accurately,  and 
fully.  It  is  from  this  right  of 
the  people  that  freedom  of  the 
press  is  born.  The  lOJ  in  be¬ 
half  of  its  members  and  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  people  they  serve, 
declares: 

“(1)  There  must  be  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  news  and  information  for 
all  journalists. 

“(2)  There  must  be  full  free¬ 
dom  to  publish  news,  informa¬ 
tion  and  opinion  without  re¬ 
straint  beyond  the  essential  de¬ 
mand  of  decency,  honesty  and 
integrity. 

“(3)  Pending  an  international 
convention  establishing  univer¬ 
sally  a  free  flow  of  news  and  in¬ 
formation.  all  nations  should  be 
urged  to  enter  into  bilateral  or 
multilateral  treaties  to  this  end.” 

The  lOJ  is  the  only  profes¬ 
sional  journalists’  organization 
in  the  world  which,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent.  has  established  a  liaison 
with  the  United  Nations. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Sunday  Air  Delivery 
Begun  by  Oklahoman 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

FROM  a  little  airport  outside  heretofore — at  no  increased  cost 
the  town  of  Cheyenne,  Okla.,  to  the  reader,"  explained  An- 
a  cub  plane  took  off  at  sunup  drews.  “As  we  do  not  contem- 
recently  to  fly  over  what  had  plate  establishing  routes  over 
heretofore  been  a  motor  route,  towns  or  thickly  -  populated 
and  dropped  155  copies  of  Okla-  areas,  we  have  obtained  the 
homa  City  Sunday  Oklahoman  approval  of  the  CAA. 
on  farms  of  subscribers.  "It  is  also  a  well-known  fact 

It  marked  the  first  time  a  that  during  the  spring  or  rainy 
newspaper  has  inaugurated  Sun-  season,  many  of  our  automobile 
day-only  air  delivery  as  a  reg-  routes  have  been  unable  to 
ular  service.  Farmers,  who  re-  cover  their  territories  —  muddy 
ceive  the  morning  Daily  Okla-  and  washed-out  roads  and 
homan  by  rural  carriers  during  bridges  being  a  deterring  factor, 
the  week,  will  now  find  their  while  it  is  conversely  true  that 
Sunday  paper  dropped  from  the  flying  conditions  are  more  prev- 
sky  at  their  front  door  or  gate,  alent  with  fewer  element  handi- 
Cost  Not  Excessive  caPf  i"  ^^is  Southwest  area 

T.T  w  ^  A  •  ,  An  equally  important  matter 

Walter  G.  Ai^rev^,  circul^  jg  ^jjg  widely  spaced  farms 
Uon  manager  of  Oklahonmn  and  gjjd  ranches  are,  in  many  eec- 
Ttmes,  toW  E&P  this  Sunday  air-  tjons  unaccessible  to  automobile  . 
plane  delivery  w  not  a  stunt,  delivery — not  to  airplanes,  how- 
but  part  of  the  newspapers  ever.  It  is  expected  that  for  the 
plans  of  developi^  a^  expand-  ^ost  part,  ships  will  be  of  the 
ing  airplane  routes  to  increase  gyb  type — of  approximately  a 
ci^ulation.  ,  ,  ,  minimum  of  66  horsepower,  fly- 

For  example,  it  form^ly  took  gt  about  100  feet  when  drop- 
toe  rural  ^rrier  out  of  Oieyenne  pjng  the  newspaper, 
from  10  to  12  hours  to  coyer  “incidentally,  the  Sunday 
his  85-mile  route  by  automobile;  pgpgg  is  merely  rolled  length- 
now  he  flys  it  in  a  little  le^  wise,  with  the  comic  section  on 
ttian  two  hours.  Andrews  said  the  outside,  and  a  light  string 
flying  farmers  and  airplane  own-  tied  around  the  middle.  In  wet 
ers  throughout  the  state  have  weather  we  will  use  wax  paper 
application  for  routes.  gg  g  covering,  otherwise  the 
learned  the  cost  is  paper  is  not  damaged  in  being 
little,  if  any,  more  than  the  cost  dropped.’’ 

of  automobile  operation  and  Tjjg  established  single  copy 
maintenance,  he  said.  rate  of  the  Sunday  Oklahoman 

Service  Heavily  Promoted  is  12c.  However,  the  rate  has 
When  the  air  service  was  l^c  for  motor  route  de- 

started  at  Cheyenne,  the  papers’  livery  and  no  increased  charge 
radio  station  WKY  dispatched  ‘s  contemplated  for  air  service, 
a  mobile  unit  to  the  town  and  Unlike  motor  routes  which  are 
made  a  recording  which  was  collectible  upon  delivery — Sun- 
aired  the  following  Sunday,  ^^y  air  service  will  necessarily 
with  E.  K.  Gaylord,  president  huve  to  be  prepaid  since  a  ma- 

and  publisher,  making  the  open-  j or  part  is  tied  in  with  daily  - 

ine  address  The  news  denart-  m^il  subscriptions,  delivered  PfPers  from  Detroit  has  been  everyone  concerned, 

mint  chaired  a  plane  andS  by  R.F.D.  placed  on  a  regular  schedule,  ers  in  nearby  towns,  forj- 

two  photographers  and  a  re-  _  ,  -a  In  Hirrh  ®l*wlo  stance,  get  their  ^pers  auMil 

porter  to  cover  the  story  which  Delivery  by  Blimp 

was  played  up  on  page  one  of  THE  FIRST  successful  delivery  ^ 

Monday's  Daily  Oklahoman.  of  newspapers  by  lighter-than-  Mexico  City  are  getting  a  12  hours  for  mail  deliv^,  aj 

The  former  motor  route  car-  air  craft  was  made  July  31,  ser^ce  from  the  up  to  5V^ 

tier  is  an  ex-GI  Army  pilot  when  the  five-star  final  edition  United  Statos  thanks  to  fast  towns  touched  by  the  Couri|B 

who  has  had  more  than  1,200  of  Chicago  Daily  News  was  '^^wspaper  delivery.  automobile  service, 

hours  in  the  air  and  flew  75  flown  by  a  Goodyear  blimp  from  an  opportunity,  Nei-  This  spe^-up  in  deliv^ 

combat  missions  in  the  Pacific.  Chicago  to  Dixon,  Ill.,  a  distance  ^  meant  a  substantial  mcreMeh 

The  paper  also  secured  the  serv-  of  100  miles.  using  direc^  mail  and  subscription  bsts.  , 

ices  of  another  former  GI  army  The  flight  was  a  promotion-  tiff  a  irV  «tp"  II 

air  force  man,  who  had  been  a  circulation  experiment  by  the  to  tell  the  sell-  tlat  weekly  rate,  Jones  aMjj 

carrier  boy  during  high  school  Daily  News  in  cooperation  with  f  ctanip,,  Marr.,..!  aIh  an  ^ 

days.  This  young  man  owns  the  Dixon  Telegraph  and  Good- 

two  ships  and  will  fly  to  various  Year  Aircraft  Corp.  Neiman-Marcus  to  several  return  from  the  a  ettt* 

areas,  lay  out  routes  and  contact  More  than  4,000  people  were  o^f*that^  havJ  addart^thrL^ew  in^ 

pilots  to  promote  and  make  de-  at  the  Dixon  airport  awaiting  iM^students  tS 

liveries  in  the  same  fashion  that  the  arrival  of  the  blimp.  DalUu  lTex.)  Morning  News  &-  tors  to  fly  IM  st^rats  nj 

a  suoervisor  now  enaaees  at-  i  w  <  au  edition  early  the  same  day  four  nearby  fields.  In  18 

motor*^  route  weeklv  na^carrier  bundles  of  the  at  the  Mexican  capital  enabled  they’ve  missed  only  16  neeij 

uiOMir  rouie  weeaiy  pay  carrier.  Daily  News  were  dropped  at  readers  to  keep  up  with  the  liveries  because  of  fog  or  * 

Better  Service  Assured  Dixon  only  an  hour  after  they  latest  fashion  news.  conditions.  And  since  the  W 

“We  have  been  assured  that  were  loaded  at  the  ^1-Waukee  He  offer^  24-hour  delivery  by  mile,  one-pilot  air  route ischi|f 

our  flying  carriers  can  drop  the  *irport  near  me  Chicago  city  air  of  any  Neiman-Marcus  mer-  er  than  the  former  alO-aW 

newspaper  more  conveniently  to  The  blimp  is  equipi^  chandise  advertised  in  the  News,  two-driver  highway  trip, 

the  farmer — they  can  literal^  carp’  nine  tons  of  freight.  por  nearly  a  year  the  News  delivery  has  saved  ntoner 
lay  it  at  the  front  porch  when  Normal  delivery  takes  two  hours  has  been  the  only  North  Amer-  "Average  paper  load  fl** 
many  of  our  rural  readers  have  ‘ouger.  lean  newspaper  delivering  its  Cub  on  take-off  is  nine 

had  to  go  as  far  as  a  mile  to  Stickers  were  attached  to  each  final  edition  in  Mexico  City  on  ( 800  news  sheets  each)  vy 

their  mall  box  for  tiieir  paper  paper  identifying  it  as  a  souve-  the  day  of  publication.  ing  a  total  of  126  pounai. 


Principals  in  inauguration  oi  Sunday  air  delivery  service  le^ 
subscribers  oi  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman.  Left  to  right; 
McCombs,  mail  subscription  manager;  Forrest  Rippee.  0  i 
service  supervisor;  Lee  Roark,  pilot-carrier;  and  Walter  G.  Aa4 
circulation  director. 

nir  edition  of  the  first  lighter-  Kansas  Enterprise 
than-air  craft  delivery  of  a  xTrir  atr  rotttv  m 
newspaper.  The  edition  was  oj  W 

sold  out  in  less  than  five  min-  " 

of  a  two-page  spread  in  I 


j"  h  1  bringing  the  story  of  Wiffl 

READERS  of  Detroit  ( Mich. )  aij-  delivery  up-to-date  sayi' 
News  in  three  Upper  Penin-  “Xhe  whole  thing  sta’rted  ihes 
sula  Michigan  cities— Iron  Moun-  floodwaters  inundated  aU  m 
tain,  Houghton  and  Menoniinee  ways  leading  into  Winfield.  Att 
— now  get  their  papers  within  situation,  coupled  with  then 
three  hours  after  they  come  off  that  W.  W.  Keith  (thenciaS 
the  presses  in  Detroit.  tion  manager  of  the  Wiafl 

Air  delivery  of  the  News’  Air-  Daily  Courier)  was  a  pilohl? 
plane  Eklition  to  those  three  to  the  establishment  of  (Mhei 
cities  began  when  Nationwide  the  nation’s  first  aerial  mm 
Airlines,  operating  out  of  De-  paper  routes.  Because  of  fail  IK 
troit  City  Airport,  inaugurated  terest  in  aviation,  Keith’s  natml 
daily  flights  to  the  Upper  Pen-  reaction  was  to  call  on  his  filad 
insula  a  few  weeks  ago.  Warren  Jones  of  the  Widdi 

Papers  first  were  sent  to  Iron  Air  Service  for  help.  Jooa 
Mountain  and  Houghton.  Now  rolled  out  a  Cub,  threw  buiia 
that  daily  flights  are  operated  of  the  Courier  into  the  rear  ittt 
to  Menominee,  papers  also  are  and  dropped  them  to  carriai  ii 
flown  there.  Other  Upper  Pen-  nearby  towns.  ITiat  wai  11 
insula  cities  will  be  added,  months  ago,  but  the  Courieritii 
News  spokesmen  said.  uses  flying  newsboys. 

This  marks  the  first  time  that  “Aerial  news  service  ha 
intra  state  air  delivery  of  daily  proved  beneficial  to  practialk 
papers  from  Detroit  has  been  everyone  concerned.  Subartt- 
placed  on  a  regular  schedule. 

In  High  Style 
STYLE  -  CONSCIOUS 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  August  16. 


Covering  ior  Control  News  Agen¬ 
cy  oi  Chino  are  Ju-Mei  Wong, 
left,  ond  Normon  Ho. 


T-  k.  lI!?*  li®«»don,  Michoel  Fry  files  o  story 
of  Ik  1  .  clients.  He  is  chief  of  the  British 

andki  aywcy's  UN  stoff;  he  hos  been  with 

Reuters  for  five  yeors. 


Member  of  the  lorge  New  York  Times  bureou 
at  Lake  Success  is  Nancy  H.  MocLennon, 
seen  at  typewriter  in  Times'  press  room. 


A  10-year  veteran  oi  Associated 
Press.  Lorry  Houck  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  UN  since  meetings  be¬ 
gan.  Security  Council  coverage 
is  his  specialty. 


UNITED  NATIONS  .  .  . 

.  .  .  newsmen  are  pictured  ot 
Lake  Success  by  lames  L.  Coll- 
ings  oi  E&P.  Above,  Newsweek's 
Oscar  Sweet  crouches  for  a  color 
shot  oi  Andrei  Gromyko,  who 
poses  while  a  friend  keeps  on  eye 
on  the  crowd.  To  the  left,  AP's 
lohn  Rooney,  left,  and  Acme's 
Charles  P.  Seawood,  right,  get 
straight  on  the  spelling  of  Taha 
Nasr  Bey,  counsellor  to  Egyptian 
delegation,  whose  picture  they 
have  taken. 


Toss  correspondent  busy  at  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  session 
is  Paul  Burns. 
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Bids  Asked  for  Start  on  Mills 


in  Alaska 


WASHINGTON— President  Tru¬ 
man's  signature  on  a  bill  per¬ 
mitting  sale  of  standing  timber 
on  the  Tongass  National  Forest 
has  cleared  the  way  for  nego¬ 
tiation  of  contracts  to  launch  the 
Alaska  newsprint  industry. 

The  bill  was  speedily  adopted 
by  both  houses  of  Congress  when 
it  was  found  that  Indian  claims 
against  the  forest  lands  would 
make  it  impossible  to  sell  the 
trees  unless  enabling  legislation 
were  passed.  Principal  provision 
of  the  bill  is  a  stipulation  that 
money  received  from  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  or  purchasers,  will  be 
impounded  to  meet  any  judg¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  the  claimants. 

In  anticipation  of  favorable  ac¬ 
tion,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  prepared  a  sample 
contract.  Prospective  bidders 
have  been  asked  to  submit 
statements  of  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  and  experience  in  pulp 
and  paper  production  by  Sept.  8, 
and  to  forward  bids  for  receipt 
here  by  Oct.  1. 

The  timber  is  near  Petersburg 
and  Thomas  Bay  in  the  southern 
region  of  Alaska.  No  living 
quarters  for  woods  and  mill 
workers  exist  now  and  there  are 
neither  mills  nor  power  plants. 
The  construction  costs,  plus  the 
timber  purchase,  approximate 
$50,000,000  in  investment. 


The  successful  bidder  will  be 
required  to  establish  a  pulp  mill 
costing  between  $20,000,000  and 
$30,000,000  and  a  community  for 
workers. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  said 
the  timber  offer  is  expected  to 
mark  a  “major  advance  in  the 


development  of  pioneer  Alaska, 
with  important  implications  for 
the  economic  security  of  the 
United  states.” 

The  proposed  sale  is  the  first 
of  a  number  planned  from 
southeast  Alaska's  estimated 
80,000,000,000  cubic  board  feet  of 


Petersburg,  on  Mitkof  Island,  in  heart  of  Alaska  pulp  area. 


r,acn  b  ock  ,.;-l 
require  its  own  mill 
munity  of  workers.  ® 

The  initial  block  has  sn*. 

timber— 1,500,000,000 
—the  Forest  Service  said, 
a  mill  with  a  capacity 
tons  a  day  for  50  years  r 
Buyers  of  the  timber^ J 
required  to  operate  it  on  i 
taining-yield  basis-that  k 
replace  cut  timber  with  yoJ 
trees  for  future  use 
They  also  will  be  reauiiv 
to  safeguard  salmon  snS^ 
streams,  prevent  .streamit^ 
tion  and  preserve 
scenic  areas. 

The  Service  said  the  lawwi 
price  that  will  be  consider  fc. 
the  timber,  scaled  on  a  cult- 
foot  basis  and  intended  f*  mk 
manufacture  before  July  1,1}6 
is  85  cents  per  100  cubic  ^ 
The  bidder  must  also  idh 
to  pay  certain  fixed  prices  du! 
ing  this  period  for  timber  cc 
for  other  uses  than  pulp 
On  July  1,  1960,  and  then 
after  at  five-year  intervals  du 
ing  the  life  of  the  agreemer. 
which  is  to  run  for  50  jta 
these  prices  and  other  importm: 
features  of  the  contract  will  bt 
subject  to  adjustment  to  keep 
them  in  line  with  currec; 
market  and  operational  co^ 
ditions. 


Journalism  In  Alaska 
Keyed  for  Statehood 


Zellerbach  Has 
No  Interest  In 
Alaska  Plan 

San  Francisco — Crown  Zeller¬ 
bach  Co.,  largest  Pacific  Coast 
newsprint  producer,  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  de¬ 
veloping  mills 
in  Alaska,  J. 

David  Zeller¬ 
bach,  president, 
told  Editor  & 

Publisher  this 
week. 

Studies  were 
made  by  engi¬ 
neers  and  tim- 
b  e  r  m  e  n  two 
years  ago  and 
Zellerbach  per¬ 
sonally  visited 
potential  sites. 

“I’m  not  going  to  get  timber 
out  with  balloons,”  he  said  in 
describing  one  phase  of  the 
Alaskan  problem.  “The  timber 
is  there,  and  it  is  in  hemlock, 
greatest  need  in  newsprint. 
There  also  is  water  power, 
though  power  will  have  to  be 
provided.” 

Cost  problems  include  such 
additional  factors  as  intercoastal 
freight  rates,  transport  for  chem¬ 
icals  and  supplies,  an  estab¬ 
lished  25%  higher  labor  rate 
and  an  estimated  20%  greater 
cost  for  construction,  he  said. 

“The  gamble,”  he  explained, 
“is  that  three  years  hence  when 
you  start  operations  you  have 
an  investment  at  say  $90,000  per 
ton  of  daily  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  $35,000 
to  $40,000  per  ton  of  investment 
in  existing  mills.” 


Europe  offers  scant  hope  for 
the  newsprint  needy,  Zellerbach 
advised.  He  has  just  returned 
from  the  International  Labor 
Organization  conference  in 
Geneva. 

No  new  production  was  noted 
in  a  European  tour  which  in¬ 
cluded  meetings  with  industrial 
leaders  of  many  countries  or 
in  Geneva  meetings  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  56  nations,  Zeller¬ 
bach  said.  He  did  not  visit 
mills  as  they  were  closed  for 
the  summer  vacation.  Mill  ca¬ 
pacity  in  Sweden  is  now  greater 
than  pulp  supplies,  Zellerbach 
said. 

“No,  there’s  no  newsprint  to 
be  found  within  easy  reach  in 
Europe,”  he  commented.  “And 
certainly  if  there  was,  Amer¬ 
ican  publishers  would  have 
found  it  by  now.” 

Asked  if  Crown  Zellerbach 
newsprint  production  would 
continue  at  the  225,000  tons  an¬ 
nual  level,  he  replied: 

“I  rather  imagine  that  in  the 
end  we  will  be  producing  as 
much  newsprint  as  we  did. 
Production  probably  will  be 
around  250,000  tons  annually. 

“We  are  completing  new 
speed-up  processes  for  news¬ 
print.  I  expect  our  annual 
newsprint  production  will  be 
closer  to  the  level  we  would 
have  had  without  transforming 
two  mills.” 


J.  D.  Stem  Injured 

J.  David  Stern,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  publisher,  was  severely 
injured  recently  at  his  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  summer  home.  A 
shower  bath  faucet  shattered  in 
his  hand,  the  steel  spindle  sever¬ 
ing  a  tendon. 


By  Marion  Bartlett 

ANCHORAGE,  Alaska— As  Alas¬ 
kan  journalism  approaches  the 
century  mark,  the  swift  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  territory  as  avia¬ 
tion  crossroads  of  the  world 
finds  Alaskan  newsmen  stand¬ 
ard  bearers  in  the  statehood 
campaign. 

Forty-Ninth  Star,  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  of  the  Anchorage  Times 
(leading  Alaskan  daily),  gave 
readers  all  the  pro  arguments  in 
a  special  edition  just  before  last 
year’s  plebiscite. 

Ketchikan  Chronicle  produced 
a  10-section,  80-page,  fully-illus¬ 
trated  “Alaska  Statehood  and 
International  Development  Edi¬ 
tion”  slugged  “Liberate  the  Last 
Frontier”  just  prior  to  spring 
statehood  hearings  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Beautiful  Print  Job 
This  “biggest,  most  important 
newspaper  ever  published  in 
Alaska”  not  only  brought  many 
territorial  statistics  to  date  but 
showed  what  a  beautiful  print 
job  the  Chronicle  shop  (two 
model  14  Linotypes,  Goss  Cox-O- 
Type  press,  Kelly  cylinder  press, 
two  platens,  Ludlow,  Elrod  and 
engraving  departments )  could 
muster. 

Publishers  Robert  B.  Atwood 
and  William  Baker  of  the  Times 
and  Chronicle,  respectively,  led 
an  aerial  crus^e  to  the  Capitol 
hearings. 

Mr.  Baker,  who  fought  aborig¬ 


inal  rights  with  a  40-page  sptcit 
edition  ( rushed  to  press  in  S 
days)  in  1944,  now  is  battiini 
Maritime  Commission  policie 
and  the  Jones  Act. 

With  a  swiftly-climbing  popt 
lation  ( between  10,000  and  11 
000  excluding  huge,  neighboriif 
Fort  Richardson),  Anchongeii 
linked  by  boat  with  the  State 
and  territorial  coastal  points;  b* 
rail  with  Fairbanks  and  inter 
mediate  points;  by  highway  with 
the  States  and  the  Interior;  and 
by  air  with  the  Orient  and  all 
continental  points. 

Opposite  the  largest  halitat 
grounds  and  adjacent  to  miiini 
and  agriculture  centers,  Andior 
age  provides  copy  galore. 

The  Times’  Cox-O-Type  [k* 
in  1940)  runs  off  7.0()0  eigkt 
page,  eight-column  papers  ai 
days  a  week  and  2.500  16-1^ 
five-column,  tabloid  size  week 
lies.  ,  . 

Both  daily  and  weekly  euw- 
lations  individually  excew  to 
chorage's  pre-war  population* 
2,277  in  the  1940  census. 

The  Times  gives  a  good 
tion  of  wire  news,  excellO‘ 
local  political  and  sports  co™ 
age,  fair  general  coverage 
the  only  Alaskan-drawn  *■ 
toons.  ' 

Howard  Robinson,  often  teioed 
“the  only  first-rate  news^^  jto  I 
tographer  in  the  territory,  j 
( Continued  on  page  B)  I 
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CAM  VtbMKMSS  OT 

lutmAtn  AMP  you  Hcu»  A»e  jmowc 
^^nouNP  Txe  lAM  LAW 


n  ‘i*  1*  IT  ^  week  from  the  Evening  Stand- 

BntlSn  llOUS©  ord  for  service  rendered  by  his 

own  news  agency,  Trans-Atlan- 

Subjects  Press  ’‘'Th7c?m„i,,ee  .ought  turthor 

M  testimony  from  Guy  Schofield, 

10  UOI11©IX1m1  editor  of  the  Evening  News,  and 

„  .  ,  .. _ Stanley  Dobson,  the  paper’s  po- 

Londok — By  formal  moU<m,  correspondent.  They  re- 

the  House  of  Conimons  votea  fu^g^  to  divulge  confidential  in¬ 
to  week  to  subjMt  newspaper-  formation  and  were  haled  be- 
iMD  to  penalties  for  contenipt  contempt, 

aywhere  froin  reprimand  to  Meanwhile,  a  second  Laborite, 
inqirisonment-^if  they  refuse  to  Evelyn  Walkden,  confessed  he 
iiiswer  questions  of  a  parlia-  been  receiving  pay  ($30  a 

lentary  comrnittee.  week)  from  the  News,  through 

The  action  follow^  an  opin-  Dobson.  To  purge  themselevs, 
!?“  Attorney  General  Sir  Dobson  and  Schofield  identified 
Hirtley  Shawcro^  ^at  no  court  Walkden  as  their  source. 

^gnizes  the  doctors.  Previously,  Herbert  Gunn, 

journalists  and  those  who  pro-  editor  of  the  Standard,  had 
iM  particular  religions  to  de-  been  called  before  the  commit- 
0**“  ^  te®  arid  when  he  declineii  to 

mg  to  information  received  in  ^he  name  of  the  paper’s 

00™®*“*^*'  informant,  he  was  reminded  the 

Morriaon's  Motion  public  interest  was  paramount 

Heated  debate  preceded  adop-  iri  the  matter.  He  accepted  this 
tion  of  the  motion  put  by  Herb-  view  and  named  Allighan. 
ert  Morrison,  Lord  President  of  In  its  conclusions,  the  com- 
the  Council,  which  stated:  “Re-  mittee  reported  the  members 
ftaal  of  a  witness  before  a  se-  “ar®  glad  to  know  that  editors 
lect  committee  to  answer  any  and  journalists  generally  share 
question  which  may  be  put  to  their  view  that  quite  apart  from 
Mm  is  contempt  of  this  House  any  question  of  privilege,  trans- 
aad  infraction  of  the  undoubted  actions  between  newspapers  and 
right  of  this  House  to  conduct  members  of  the  House  whereby 
ioy  inquiry  which  may  be  nec-  the  latter  disclose  confidential 
essary  in  the  public  interest.”  information  in  return  for  pay- 
This  latest  episode  involving  ment  by  the  former  are  discred- 
the  British  press  developed  from  itable  to  both  parties  and  quite 
in  expose  of  parliamentary  out  of  accord  with  the  best 
n*ws  tips  written  for  World’s  standards  of  journalism.” 
freii  News  by  Gary  Allighan,  ■ 

to^iist- Laborite  member  of  Duplicate  Bills  Given 
toe  House.  Allighan’s  story  in-  r*  *•  w  j 

tunated  several  members  had  On  Cooperative  Ads 
accepted  payment  from  news-  Philadelphia  —  Three  out  of 
papers  for  information  about  se-  every  four  daily  newspapers  in 
^t  party  meetings.  He  also  Pennsylvania  with  circulations 
nat«  that  newsmen  bought  in  excess  of  9,000  supply  their 
®inks  for  members  to  get  them  retail  advertisers  with  duplicate 
®  .  information  while  bills  for  use  in  getting  reim- 

me  influence  of  liquor.  bursed  for  cooperative  advertis- 
togiT*  j  ****  called  Allighan  to  ing,  according  to  a  survey  con- 
^  *  committee  found  him  ducted  by  ofiflcers  of  the  Penn- 

aggravated  con-  sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
^t  of  the  House  and  a  gross  Association. 
in^«  j  privilege,  while  fail-  Of  34  replies  to  a  PNPA 
It  hi.  «  evidence  to  Justi-  questionnaire,  29  advertising 
charges.  executives  answered  it  was  their 

himself  confessed  he  publication’s  policy  to  supply 
received  payment  of  $120  a  duplicate  bills. 
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confidence. 

Morrison's  Motion 
Heated  debate  preceded  adop 
tion  of  me  motion  put  by  Herb¬ 
ert  Morrison,  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  which  stated:  “Re- 


31,000  Watch 
Hearst  Sandlot 
Game  In  NYC 

By  Ralph  Cannon. 

Sports  Editor. 

Chicago  Herald-Amvrican 

Everyone  who  has  the  coun¬ 
try’s  future  strength  at  heart 
feels  concern  about  the  increas¬ 
ing  problem  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.  Few  have  done  any¬ 
thing  concrete  about  it. 

One  of  the  most  effectual 
counter-attacks  on  this  malig¬ 
nant  menace  is  the  organization 
of  competitive  sports  for  the 
youngsters,  with  its  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  cooperative  activities  and 
sportsmanship. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers,  stim¬ 
ulated  personally  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst  himself  on  this 
course,  are  taking  a  lead  in  this 
program  with  their  nationwide 
junior  baseball  and  junior  golf 
promotions  involving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  youngsters, 
under  the  direction  of  Col.  Jess 
Krueger  of  wartime  fame. 

At  the  Polo  Grounds  in  New 
York  City  before  31,253  persons, 
the  second  annual  U.S.  All-Stars 
vs.  New  York  City  All-Stars 
boys  baseball  game  was  played 
Aug.  13. 

The  game  climaxed  the  New 
York  City  program  set  up  by 
Max  Kase,  sports  editor  of  the 
Journal-American,  and  handled 
in  person  by  Rabbit  Maranville, 
hero  of  many  big  league  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Manager  of  the  U.S.  All-Stars 
for  the  second  year  was  Ray 
Schalk,  Chicago  White  Sox 
catcher  for  20  years.  Coaches 
of  the  team  assembled  by  elimi¬ 
nations  in  clinics  and  all-star 
games  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
Hearst  system,  were  Hans  Wag¬ 
ner  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Oscar 
Vitt  of  San  Francisco  who  had 
a  spectacular  career  as  third 
baseman  at  Detroit  and  more  re¬ 
cently  as  manager  at  Cleveland. 

Sports  writers  accompanied 
the  23  U.S.  players  to  New  York 


and  sent  home  columns  about 
the  boys’  entertainment  in  the 
metropolis,  which  had  the  effect 
of  capturing  the  imagination  of 
thousands  of  other  youngsters 
back  home  and  putting  them  to 
work  in  the  hopes  of  possibly 
enjoying  such  a  glamorous  joy 
ride  themselves  next  year. 

Last  year  two  of  the  players 
in  the  game  were  signed  by  big 
league  clubs  for  $7,500  each. 
■ 

Staff  Series  Describes 
What's  Right  with  Town 

Paducah,  Ky. — When  Edwin 
J.  Paxton,  editor  of  Paducah 
Sun-Democrat,  went  on  vaca¬ 
tion,  he  invit^  15  local  profes¬ 
sional  and  businessmen  and 
women  to  substitute  for  him  in 
his  daily  page  one  editorial. 
They  were  invited  to  say  what 
they  pleased  and  many  were 
critical  of  conditions  in  the 
community. 

After  completion  of  the  series, 
memb^  of  the  staff  agreed  that 
since  so  many  people  were  good 
at  finding  things  wrong  with  the 
community  they  should  do  a 
series  of  “What  Is  Right  With 
Paducah?”  Each  staff  member 
was  assigned  one  story  and  each 
was  illustrated.  It  went  over 
so  big  with  readers  that  the 
newspaper  extended  the  series 
to  25  nearby  towns  and  in¬ 
vited  newspapermen,  civic  lead¬ 
ers  and  others  to  do  a  similar 
article  on  “What  Is  Right  With 


Editor  Paxton  said  “it  has 
been  the  most  popular  feature 
we  have  had  in  a  long,  long 
time.” 

■ 

New  Gannett  Titles 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — New  titles 
have  been  given  to  two  execu¬ 
tives  of  Gannett  Newspapers,  it 
was  announced  by  General 
Manager  Frank  E.  Tripp.  Herb¬ 
ert  W.  Cruickshank,  assistant 
GM,  becomes  General  Business 
Manager,  and  Lafayette  R. 
Blanchard  becomes  General  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor,  rather  than  head 
of  the  central  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  office. 


POIGNANT  PEN  PICTURES  OF  EVENTS  THAT  MAKE  THE  FRONT  PAGE 


CItrSTAL  BALL  GAZER 

Cy  Hungerford,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 


SITUATION  AT  A  GLANCE 

W.  II.  Summers,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Sezis 


STILL  TIGHTER  LITTLE  ISLE 

S.  J.  Ray,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Bank’s  Ads  Succeed 
Via  Constant  Testing 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

FINANCIAL  institutioas  are  plates.  This  reveals  not  only 

among  the  front  runners  in  which  ad  and  which  paper  pro- 
the  field  of  prestige  copy.  But,  duced  the  most  inquiries,  but 
more  and  more  they've  gone  also  which  produced  the  most 
over  to  selling  specific  services,  business.  So  far  as  possible, 
and  when  they  do  no  group  is  inquiries  coming  in  by  phone 
more  zealous  in  surveying  the  also  are  keyed,  the  clerks  asking 
factors  that  make  for  effective  the  booklet  number  in  the  ad 
advertising.  prompting  the  call. 

Among  the  more  ambitious  of  And  periodically,  costs  of  the 
them,  and  holder  of  one  of  the  various  newspapers  are  re¬ 
best  advertising  records  in  its  viewed,  and  all  the  ads  run  in 
field,  is  Railroad  Federal  Sav-  each  are  compared  with  the 
ings  and  Loan  Association  of  business  they  have  brought  in. 
New  York  City.  Bliss  won’t  tell  the  whole 

Under  direction  of  President  story  because  that  would  “re- 
George  L.  Bliss,  Railroad  Fed-  veal  the  result  of  research  that 
eral  has  become  10th  largest  takes  us  a  considerable  amount 
newspaper  linage  user  among  of  time  and  expense  to  com- 
the  city's  financial  institutions, 
although,  in  terms  of  assets,  it 
ranks  considerably  further  down 
the  scale.  In  1946,  the  firm  aver¬ 
aged  1,000  lines  a  week.  For  an 
institution  of  its  type,  that’s  a 
huge  sum. 

Watches  Copy  and  Media 

Bliss  Is  less  interested,  how¬ 
ever,  in  how  much  linage  he 
uses  than  in  how  productive  he 
can  make  it  by  judicious  use  of 
copy  and  media.  The  effective 
formula  he  has  developed,  of 
course,  is  what’s  responsible  for 
the  large  amount  of  linage,  in 
the  first  place. 

Railroad  Federal's  ad  methods 
are,  in  the  telling,  deceptively  i.  -  ,  .  ...  ... 

simple  foot  of  the  list. 

Line  rates,  circulations,  read¬ 
ership  all  are  important.  But, 
the  final  test  of  all  the  bank’s 
ads  Is:  How  much  actual  busi¬ 
ness  did  each  one  pull? 

Bliss  puts  it  simply:  “We  use 
copy  that  will  produce  business. 

We  place  it  in  the  papers  that 
pull  the  best.  On  these  sub¬ 
jects.  we  conduct  a  never-end¬ 
ing  study.” 

The  study  begins  with  actual 
line  rates  of  the  eight  New  York 
dailies  used  by  the  firm,  ranging 
from  50  cents  to  $1.85.  Next 
comes  a  study  of  milline  rates, 
which  show  a  variation  from  70 
cents  to  $2.92,  with  line  rates 
no  indication  as  to  how  they 
line  up. 

Milline  rates  thus  become  a 
starting  point  for  Bliss,  but  only 
a  starting  point.  For,  says  Bliss, 

“there  always  arises  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  the  re¬ 
sponse  would  be  proportionately 
greater  from  those  papers  whose 
milline  rate  is  two,  three  or  four 
times  that  of  the  papers  whose 
costs  appear  to  be  the  lowest." 

Keyed  Coupons 

To  answer  that  question.  Rail¬ 
road  Federal  keys  every  ad,  and 
from  the  keyed  coupons  does 
one  of  the  most  thorough  check¬ 
ing  jobs  in  the  business. 

Names  and  addresses  of  per¬ 
sons  making  inquiries  are  put 
on  addressograph  plates.  Each 
day,  the  record  of  new  cus¬ 
tomers  is  checked  against  the 


I.  Baxter  Gardner,  of  Frankfort  Distillers,  signs  ANAN  contract  In 
52-week  campaign  on  Four  Rcses.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Joha  I 
Fitzsimmons,  Frankfort;  Mr.  Gardner;  David  J  .Salembier  of  Youno  i 
Rubicam,  Frankfort’s  ogency.  Standing:  lohn  S.  Grier  Y  &  R  ^  j 
_ Larry  Hanson,  ANAN.  ' 


52- Week  Drive 
On  Four  Roses 

A  national  newspaper  adw- 
tising  campaign  of  52  consecu¬ 
tive  weeks  on  Four  Roses  Whij. 
key  has  been  contracted  for  by 
Frankfort  Distillers  Corp  H 
was  announced  this  week.  Thh 
is  said  to  be  the  first  time  fliit 
any  advertiser  In  the  liquor  In¬ 
dustry  has  used  newspaper  spice 
nationally  with  such  a  high  de- 

_  gree  of  frequency  and  continn- 

A  recently-published  catalogue  ity. 

_  _  .  of  syndicated  ad  services,  pre-  The  new  Four  Roses  cun- 

advertising  that  we  place  In  the  pared  for  Allied  Stores  by  their  paign.  which  started  Aug.  S,  ii 
papers  that  are  consistently  at  New  York  sales  promotion  di-  running  in  24  member  newspt- 
II..  1’  vision,  lists  80  different  services  Pers  of  the  American  Newqu- 

As  for  radio — Mr.  Bliss  rates  provided  by  17  firms.  Per  Advertising  Network  in  22 

that  well  below  even  the  bottom  Aside  from  the  general  de-  cities  and  an  unannounced  num- 
of  the  newspaper  list.  “In  1944  partment  store  material,  there  ber  of  other  newspaper! 
and  1945,”  he  explained,  “we  are  specialized  services  ranging  throughout  the  country.  The 
gave  radio  advertising  a  similar  from  “borax”  furniture  to  spe-  last  Four  Roses  campaign  ran 
test,  using  three  major  stations,  cial  borders  and  boxes.  In  about  80  papers  in  60  cities 

The  results  prompted  us  to  dis-  Well  established,  now  are  such  for  a  period  of  about  40  weekj. 
continue  radio  advertising  al-  recently-developed  materials  as  Newspapers  ’Economical' 
together.  Our  analysis  demon-  teens’  services,  special  spots  and  t„ 

strated  that  the  cost  per  inquiry  headings,  and  layouts  permitting  oaign  J  Baxter^ Gardner  X 

.  In.  and  sale,  promotion  to,  lb, 

Jr.  leT  M  comnany.  said,  according  to  M 

that  thl  McBoe  Co.  Start  ANAN  news  release: 

vcrtisin^.  So  niucn  so»  tiidt  tnc  «  «  **^7^  waww  m 

latest  issue  of  its  house  organ,  PHnt-Clty  Ads  evel^one  else  Ys^  of  Sg  co* 

“We.”  published  for  Railroad’s  One  of  the  nation’s  largest  InY  keener  competitiofi^ 
74  employes,  carries  a  full  ac-  manufacturers  of  office  equip-  convinced  that  our  advertising 
count  of  the  testing  process  in  ^ent  has  launched  a  plant-  city  today  must  strive  for  one  thing 
the  president  s  column.  advertising-public  relations  cam-  above  all  others:  the  largest 

in  pa*g"-  Purpose  of  the  project  possible  returns,  in  terms  of  ao 


ing,  recently  went  so 
Wide  Variation  of  Media  offer  dresses  at  “unde 
He  goes  far  enough,  however,  dollars.”  "^e  actual  pri 
to  reveal  how  the  papers  stand,  out  to  be  $59.95,  a  plei 
without  naming  them.  Rating  prise  to  customers 
the  paper  with  lowest  inquiry  something  like  $69.8 
cost  at  100,  the  others,  in  a  smart, 
recent  six-month  period  ran: 

104,  118.5,  123.5,  141,  204,  204.5,  Mat  Services  Grow 
217.  ALTHOUGH  retailers  are  con-  was  announced  this  week.*^Thii 

“As  we  continuously  review  stantly  developing  their  own 
these  records,”  said  Mr.  Bli^,  new  and  individualized  ad  ideas, 

“we  find  that  certain  papers  in-  their  dependence  on  mat  serv- 
variably  show  up  among  the  ices  continues  to  increase,  as 
first  four  or  five.  As  a  result  well, 
we  have  sharply  curtailed,  and 
in  some  instances  suspended,  the 


railroad 


Do  you  know  where  to  locate 
dealers  to  achieve  maximum 
sales  volume?  Do  you  know 
the  buying  power  of  your  po¬ 
tential  customers?  The  Plain 
Dealer  Market  Survey  depart¬ 
ment  can  answer  not  only  these 
questions,  but  can  also  reveal 
detailed  sales  breakdowns  from 
1928  to  1942,  and  trace  Plain 
Dealer  readership  to  car  sales. 
We'll  be  glad  to  make  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  you  to  discuss 
in  detail  jour  marketing  po¬ 
tentialities  in  Cleveland. 


iincEi 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Loa  Angeles 
A.  Si.  Crant,  Atlanta 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 


Borden  Cottage  Cheese 
Spreads  on  Coast 


'Round  the  World 

Chicago— Capt.  Bill  Odom 
dropped  oil  copies  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-American  at  va¬ 
rious  stops  on  his  recent  solo 
flight  around  the  world.  A 
bundle  of  H-As  was  given  to 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Calif.  — Se¬ 
lection  of  Young  &  Rubicam. 
Inc.,  as  advertising  agency  and 
plans  to  expand  its  cottage 
cheese  marketing  throughout 
the  West  have  been  anounced 
by  the  newly-organized  Pacific 
Cheese  Division  of  the  Borden 
Co. 

Newspaper,  radio,  outdoor, 
and  point-of-sale  campaigns  will 
be  run,  R.  B.  Keator,  president 
of  the  new  organization,  said. 

The  division  now  produces  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  principally  for  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  and 
northern  California.  A  new 
plant  will  open  at  Los  Banos, 
Calif.,  next  month. 

Opportunity  for  the  merchan¬ 
dising  move  is  provided  by  west¬ 
ern  leadership  in  per  capita 
consumer  purchases  of  cottage 
cheese,  Keator  said. 


frozen  spinach  and  haddock  Odom  by  C.  R.  Deuel,  circu- 

fillets.  The  accent  is  handled  lation  manager,  just  before  he 

by  Young  &  Rubicam,  New  .  ,  .,  u  .  .  • 

YQrk  took  off  on  the  epochal  trip. 


Appointments  Abitibi  CrGctes 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  has  ap-  *  **^**‘**'^ 
pointed  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc., 
as  agency  for  Chipso  in  the  wW  k^c;i  V 

United  States  and  Canada,  effec-  TT _ 

tive  immediately  in  U.S.,  and  k^QIGS  UHIiS 

Pn  Riiffaln  Abitibi  Service,  Inc.,  a  new 

has  been  appointed  by  Domestic  °ha^^aD^Ued°to^'the 

Chemical  Co.,  maker  of  Sodite 

IriTre  to /ol'Ssl'n"  sfu  w" 

alarms.  Newspapers  and  radio  ®'xhe*new  ^company  eventually 
Will  be  used  on  both  accounts.  company  eventua^^^^ 

All  advertising  for  S  and  W  will  s”ies  and 

Fine  Foods  will  be  handled  ex-  which  became  a  sales  ana 

offici''oyFooti^Co®ne”/BeS^^  ago.  Ladquar- 

^m°m^iatPlv  if  is  an’  will  remain  at  Dayton,  O. 

effectiw  iminediately,  it  is  a  ^15q  announced  was  another 

^  ^  new  subsidiary,  Abitibi  Sales 

rn  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  executive  offices 
Tea  Garden  Products  Co.,  r-.a^f roiafi^n. 


Yam  Harvest 

NEW  ORLEANS,  La. — Newspa¬ 
per  advertising  in  24  cities, 
including  full-color  insertions 
in  This  Week  magazine,  will 
promote  the  1947  crop  of  Louis¬ 
iana  Golden  Yams,  first  carloads 
of  which  were  shipped  recently, 
it  Is  reported  here. 

Prepared  by  Fitzgerald  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  the  campaign 
will  also  include  merchandising 
kits  and  mats  for  distributors 
and  retailers. 

The  1947  crop  is  predicted  to 
be  8,730,000  bushels. 


c  „  Kor  at  Toronto.  Customer  relation- 

San  Francisco,  ..aPPcmt^  ships  will  not  be  affected  by  the 


^tten,  Bartcm,  Durstine  &  Os-  setup,  which  officials  said 

born  to  handle  advertising  of  i-__  imHpr  mnsidpration 


Dorn  lo  nanaie  aaveriising  ui  been  under  consideration 

its  preserves,  jellies,  and  grape  gj^ce  reorganization  of  Abitibi 

Agency  Oakland,  “‘^Furtherd^'tatfs^of  the  new  ar- 
Calif.,  has  been  named  to  handle  rangement  will  be  announced  in 
newspaper  and  radio  campaigns  September,  E&P  was  told, 
for  Rhodes  and  Jamieson,  Ltd.,  _ 


earth  moving  equipment,  and  «  i  t: _ 

Oakland  Frame  and  Axle  Co.  W©W  lorK  iUllGS 


Harry  B  Cohen  Advertising  Flown  tO  LoS  AngeleS 
Co.  has  been  appointed  by  ^ 


Ru-Ex  Co.,‘'sr  PaSr  mkker  of  Copies  of  Neu,  York  Times 


Auto  Aid  Drive 

CHICAGO,  Ill. — R.  E.  Dieterich, 

president  of  Dieterich  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp.,  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  launch¬ 
ing  of_  an  expanded  advertising 
campaign  in  behalf  of  distribu¬ 
tors  and  dealers  for  “Karvisor,” 
a  windshield  shade. 

Newspapers,  consumer  mag¬ 
azines  and  trade  publications 
will  be  used.  In  addition,  an 
extensive  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram  with  local  ad  support  is 
also  planned. 

Behel  and  Waldie  and  Briggs, 
Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  handles 
the  account. 


a  compound  for  rheumatic  pains.  |^tes-;j;ore  tSn  S  OoV^mUes 


■  from  New  York  City— on  the 

Becomes  P.M.  Daily;  morning  of  publicaiton  . 

_  „  _  i"  In  an  extension  of  its  fast  air 

ProntS  Go  to  Gnurenes  delivery  service  covering  27 


Lenoir,  N.  C. — Lenoir  News-  cities,  the  Times  flies  copies  of 
Topic,  published  here  since  the  City  Edition  to  Los  Angeles 
1875  as  a  weekly  and  semi-  every  night  for  delivery  to 
weekly,  has  changed  to  daily,  downtown  Los  Angeles,  Holly¬ 
appearing  on  afternoons,  six  wood  and  Beverly  Hills  shortly 
days  a  week.  after  8  a.m. 

Roy  R.  Wallis  is  editor-man-  ■ 

ager;  Charles  B.  Pegram,  associ-  palls  from  Cliff.  DieS 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y.-Charles 


^naging  editor:  and  M.  H.  g  Hewett,  Jr!,  37',  publisher  of 
Shumway,  advertising  manager.  Tonawanda  Evening  News,  was 


Mt.  Vernon  Whiskey 
NATIONAL  Distillers  will  open 
a  national  campaign  on  Mount 
Vernon  whiskey  this  month 
with  large-space  insertions  in 
daily  newspapers.  In  fall  and 
winter  liquor  trade  publications 
and  national  magazines  will  be 
added. 


Flavored  Cartoons 
AMERICAN  Home  Foods,  Inc., 
is  conducting  a  cartoon  series 
in  56  newspapers  in  its  cam¬ 
paign  on  Burnett’s  Food  Flav¬ 
ors.  H.  B.  Humphrey  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  handles  the  account. 


Modern  Building  Planned 
Mr.  Wallis  also  announced 
plans  for  a  modern  building  to 
house  the  newspaper  and  its 
commercial  printing  establish¬ 
ment.  Construction  work  will 
begin  early  in  1948,  he  said. 

■The  News-Topic  is  published 
by  a  corporation  of  which  the 
C.  H.  Hopkins  Estate  is  princi¬ 
pal  stockholder.  Under  terms  of 
the  Hopkins  will,  profits  derived 
from  operation  of  the  newspaper 
are  to  be  distributed  among 
churches  in  Lenoir  and  orphan¬ 
ages  in  North  Carolina. 


killed  Aug.  11. 


riApn 


Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 


David  Yaffa  Dies 


Report  FACTS  — 


Birdseve  Opener 
A  NATIONWIDE  campaign  in 
newspapers  and  magazines 
will  open  Aug.  18  on  Birdseye 


David  Yaffa,  54,  widely  known  TRUTHFULLY . . .  IMPARTIALLY 

Australian  business  representa¬ 
tive  for  International  News 
Service  and  King  Features 
Syndicate,  died  Aug.  13  in 
Sydney.  He  founded  the  Yaffa 
syndicate  26  years  ago. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
^Byline  of  Dependability^ 


Wonldyn 

lilietolieii 

"WhoVlio’ 


galley  list  of  Wall  Strt« 
Journal  subscribers 
sounds  like  an  industrial 
Who’s  Who — the  men  who 
count  in  the  companies  that 
count  right  across  the  na- 


The  latest  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  20,136  Presi¬ 
dents,  10,145  Vice  Presidents, 
8,909  Department  Managers, 
12,432  Company  Officials 
and  433  Purchasing  Agents 
rely  on  ’The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  You  don’t  find 
such  people  all  under  one 
roof  unless  they  have  a  good 
reason  for  being  there. 


In  short,  ’The  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  what  these  rea¬ 
ders  want  and  need — daily 
business  news  that’s  com¬ 
plete,  accurate  and  up-to-tht 
minue.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  what  advertisers 
want  —  business  executives 
in  every  field  and  occupation 
of  work  who  can  say  "yes 
or  "no”  on  major  decisions. 


Put  your  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  to  work  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  get  con¬ 
centrated  circulation  where 
intensive  coverage  counts 


THE 

WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL 


The  ONLY  Notionol  * 

44  SromS  Str^jt  -  N.* 
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DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 
IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

You  Reach  More 
People  with  The  Star 
Than  You  Reach  with 
Any  Other  Newspaper 


The  Washington.  D.  C,  reader  survey  made 
by  the  Elmo  Roper  Organization  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  embraced  the  City 
and.  Retail  Trading  Zones  and  showed  an 
area  population  of  1,065,400  people,  15 
years  of  age  or  older.  «*[« 


FACT  NO.  I 
TO  REMEMBER 
ABOUT  THE 
WASHINGTON 
MARKET: 


HHHH 


DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 
IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
YOU  REACH 


MORE  PEOPLE 


HhUliHHHhi 


WITH  THE  STAR 


THAN  YOU  REACH 
WITH  ANY  OTHER 


WASHINGTON 


newspaper 


43.2% — 460,000  people — read  The  Star  on 
average  weekday  —  more  than  read  any 
other  Washington  daily  paper.  53.29&— 
566,800  people — read  The  Star  on  an  aver¬ 
age  Sunday — more  than  read  any  other 
Washington  paper. 


The  Survey  indicated  77.2%  of  the  people 
read  one  or  more  of  the  4  Washington 
dailies  on  an  average  weekday;  82.8%>  read 
one  or  more  of  the  3  Washington  papers 
on  an  average  Sunday. 
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3  Moves  to  Throttle 
Press  in  Argentina 


By  Vincent  De  Pascal 


(Second  oi  a  Series) 
BUENOS  AIRES  —  President 

Juan  D.  Peron  has  served 
notice  on  Argentina's  liberal 
press  that  its  days  of  relative 
freedom  are  counted.  For  he  is 
now  preparing  the  final  on¬ 
slaught  by  means  of  three  legal 
measures  as  unprecedented  as 
they  are  far-reaching  in  scope. 
Indeed,  one  of  these  is  already 
in  effect. 

They  are  simple  enough  meas¬ 
ures,  when  quickly  told,  but 
nonetheless  fraught  with  poten¬ 
tialities,  while  as  effectively  ca¬ 
pable  of  silencing  the  most  dar¬ 
ing  opponent  as  would  be  a 
policeman’s  padlock.  They  are 
as  follows; 

1 )  An  order  by  Miguel 
Miranda,  Argentina’s  all-power¬ 
ful  Economic  Czar  who  rates  a 
spacious  office  in  Casa  Rosada 
next  to  the  President’s,  sus¬ 
pending  all  further  exchange 
permits  for  newsprint  purchases. 

2)  A  bill  proposed  by  Peronist 
Deputy  Jose  Emilio  Visca  de¬ 
signed  to  limit  all  newspapers 
to  not  more  than  6  to  10  pages. 

3)  Another  bill  by  the  same 
legislator  calling  for  a  Con¬ 
gressional  investigating  Commit¬ 
tee  to  probe:  a)  sources  of  in¬ 
come  of  all  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zine  and  radio  stations;  b)  for 
so-called  violations  of  Customs 
and  labor  laws  among  these  en¬ 
terprises. 

Ineffective  Strong  Arm 

Although  strong-arm  methods 
against  the  press  are  still  being 
carried  on,  Peron  realizes  they 
are  not  effective.  Hostile  re¬ 
actions  from  world  opinion 
earlier  this  year  when  he  tried 
to  silence  La  Prensa  by  gang¬ 
land  assaults  has  been  a  lesson 
to  him.  At  least  he  seems  to 
have  abandoned  this  idea  for  a 
much  better  one,  he  thinks.  Be¬ 
sides,  to  have  continued  “en¬ 
couraging,  if  not  ordering,”  as 
La  Vanguardia  recently  charged, 
such  “gangster  tactics”  as  at¬ 
tacks  against  newspapers,  beat¬ 
ing  up  journalists  like  Rudolph 
Katz,  or  bombing  peaceful  meet¬ 
ings  of  opponents,  would  have 
been  to  jeopardize  the  relative 
prestige  of  his  constitutional  re¬ 
gime  abroad. 

What’s  more,  these  methods 
had  not  succeeded  in  silencing 
papers  like  La  Vanguardia  by 
indicting  its  editor,  Americo 
Ghioldi,  for  “Contempt  of  the 
Presidential  person”;  or  by  clos¬ 
ing  down  newspapers,  as  with 
Tribuna,  which  was  padlocked 
last  month  within  48  hours,  in 
lieu  of  payment  of  a  heavy  fine 
imposed  by  the  Labor  Secre¬ 
tariat,  without  right  of  appeal. 

Hostile  Criticism  Mounts 

After  each  incident  of  this 
nature,  there  was  a  mounting 
wave  of  hostile  criticism.  By 
the  end  of  June  these  outbreaks 
had  become  such  as  to  be  goad¬ 
ing  Peron  to  the  verge  of  ex¬ 
treme  measures  that  would  have 


compelled  him  to  lay  aside  all 
pretense  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  sorely  tempted  to 
clamp  down  a  state  of  siege  and 
deal  with  the  hostile  press  by 
means  of  police  procedure. 

But  Peron’s  toperust  brain- 
trust  vetoed  this  for  a  better 
idea.  “Hagalo  legalito!”  (do  it 
nice  and  legal)  they  told  him, 
“then  nobody  can  criticize  you!” 

This  group  of  advisers  who 
practically  govern  the  country 
using  Peron’s  signature  for  their 
measures  are  Presidential  Press 
Secretary  Rudolph  Freude;  Pres¬ 
idential  Technical  Secretary 
Jose  Figuerola,  rated  as  the 
eminence  gris  in  Peron’s  stable; 
Economic  Czar  Miguel  Miranda, 
and  others. 

Peron  has  one  thing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  dictators  about 
whom  there  is  something  almost 
biologically  part  of  them  that 
they  cannot  tolerate  a  bad  press. 
Peron,  harassed  by  the  attacks 
that  were  coming  from  the  op¬ 
position  press,  told  them  to  sub¬ 
mit  something.  Result  was  an 
ingenious  plan  of  action.  As 
is  now  customary  when  Argen¬ 
tines  are  in  for  bad  news,  it 
was  fed  to  them  in  small  doses. 

First  came  Visca’s  bill  pro¬ 
posing  newspapers  be  reduced 
to  6  to  10  pages.  .  Ten  days 
later,  Miranda,  inipatient  with 
the  delay  s  the  Visca  bill  would 
undergo,  suddenly  announced 
suspension  of  all  exchange  per¬ 
mits  for  newsprint.  Very  next 
day  came  the  third  measure. 

Can  Be  Fined  to  Death 

There  is  a  catch  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  creation  of  an  investigat¬ 
ing  committee.  This  is  the  rider 
concerning  where  the  organiza¬ 
tion  investigated  has  complied 
with  the  Customs  and  the  new 
labor  laws.  The  latter,  consist¬ 
ing  of  hundreds  of  de  facto  gov¬ 
ernment  decrees  approved  en 
bloc  by  Congress  without  ex¬ 
amination,  give  Peron  a  formid¬ 
able  weapon.  Many  of  these  laws 
have  not  been  complied  with 
yet.  Officialdom  knows  this  and 
verbal  consent  has  been  granted, 
postponing  compliance.  But  this 
consent  is  revokable  at  will. 
This  means  that  any  newspaper 
or  magazine  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  interested  in  rubbing 
out  can  be  fined  out  of  existence 
in  48  hours  by  the  Congressional 
Committee  which  will  be  given 
wide  powers.  It  is  what  oc¬ 
curred  to  Tribuna  last  month, 
upon  Miranda's  orders. 

Officials  and  Peronist  papers 
such  as  La  Epoca,  emphasize 
that  these  measures  by  no 
means  constitute  restrictions. 
They  are  simply  good  govern¬ 
ment.  they  argue,  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  national  assets.  For 
justification,  they  point  to 
Britain’s  recent  probe  in  Com¬ 
mons  and  the  more  recent 
British  newsprint  import  limita¬ 
tions. 

“Surely,”  said  one  official 
spokesman,  “Britain  cannot  be 


accused  of  being  dictatorial  be¬ 
cause  of  these  measures.”  Yet, 
in  pained  tone,  “we  are  accused 
of  being  dictatorial  for  adopting 
similar  ones  in  our  own  de¬ 
fense!”  The  British  measures, 
in  fact,  provided  Miranda  with 
the  basic  idea  for  the  solution 
to  Peron’s  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  the  opposition  press. 

Politically,  any  one  of  these 
measures  is  sufficient  to  gag  the 
Argentine  press  more  effectively 
than  a  state  of  siege.  Weaker 
opposition  organs  would  be 
doomed  to  closure.  Peronist 
papers,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  continue  flourishing  with 
stepped-up  Government  sub¬ 
sidies. 

A  La  Prensa  or  La  Nacion  re¬ 
duced  to  6  or  10  pages  would 
be  something  unknown  in  Ar¬ 
gentine  journalistic  annals  of 
this  century.  They  would  pro¬ 
vide  eloquent  proof  as  to  what 
Peron  will  have  reduced  a  once 
proud  and  independent  press. 

Suspension  of  exchange  per¬ 
mits  has  obliged  large  Argentine 
newspapers  to  invoke  the  “force 
majeur’’  clause  in  their  long¬ 
term  contracts  with  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers.  But 
it  is  feared  that,  as  a  result  of 
this,  Canadian  exporters  will 
become  distrustful  of  the  whole 
of  the  Argentine  market  in  the 
future. 

Paper  Seizure  Advocated 

At  least  two  great  Argentine 
newspapers — La  Prensa  and  La 
Nacion — are  represented  in  New 
York,  whence  they  receive  a 
heavy  volume  of  advertising 
each  year.  They  are  paid  for 
this  in  U.S.  dollars.  Therefore 
these  papers  possess  dollar  ex¬ 
change  of  their  own  abroad  and 
may  be  in  a  position  to  buy 
their  own  newsprint  despite  the 
denial  of  exchange  permits. 

It  is  not  altogether  improb¬ 
able  that  it  may  have  been  this 
factor  which  inspired  La  Epoca 
to  demand  that  the  Government 
seize  50%  of  all  privately  im¬ 
ported  newsprint,  instead  of  the 
present  10%  which  goes  to  the 
government.  “This,”  added  La 
Epoca,  “could  then  me  distrib¬ 
uted  equitably  among  the  coun¬ 
try’s  honest  newspapers.” 

Unless  foreign  opinion  obliges 
the  Peron  government  to  re¬ 
consider  these  drastic  measures, 
as  occurred  in  January  when 
Peron  was  set  on  crushing  La 
Prensa,  the  other  two  measures 


•  NEW  ADDRESS 

i  Wc’vc  moved  into  our  new 
I  Mven-Kory  home  to  eerve  you 
I  better  then  ever  before. 
I  We’re  proud  of  our  new  and 
I  moat  modem  advertiiing  mat 
I  eervice  plant.  We  want  you 
1  to  drop  in  and  visit  us  when 
\  you  are  in  the  riry- 


are  certain  to  be  approew 
President  Peron’s  ^ 

congress.  'When  thev 
they  would  be 

serious  repercussions  mAit' 

tine  economy,  wholly 
the  ^litical  imputes 
regard  to  the  press  £reX«  f 
fected.  They  would  al2^^ 
a  considerable  number 
ers  in  countries  far  frL  ?, 
gentina  s  frontiers.  In  . 
it  would  mean  that 
in  the  U.S.  and 
would  have  to  work  that  mt? 
harder  to  allay  the  world  1 
nomic  crisis  which  many  w 
tin^  think  is  inevitable ‘soor.. 

or  later.  '• 

With  the  end  of  the  Si«v  . 
Civil  War  Buenos  AirTv 
came  the  hub  of  the 
publishing  world  on  bothZ 
of  the  ocean.  It  is  equally  tiw 
that  Argentina’s  is  byall  ii^ 
the  world’s  most  important^ 
most  outstanding  liberal  w 
ish-language  press.  This  der= 
the  rash  of  Peronist  papers  a  ' 
have  erupted  over  Arge".t-ai 
map  in  the  past  two  years,  "" 

Public  Demands  More 
The  highly  literate  Argent-^ 
people  read  more  newspape-; 
per  capita  than  any  others ; 
( Continued  on  page  51) 
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tieaiUii 
and  they  all 

BUY 

From  bubble  gum  to  Buicit 
whatever  the  product,  if  i:: 
advertised  in  the  Waco 
Tribune  &  Times-Herald, ::: 
presented  to  a  BUYING  PO¬ 
TENTIAL  of  mote  than  IM 
readers.  Only  these 
dailies  dominate  the  rich  (]» 
tral  Texas  area— Texas'  F-- 
Major  Market. 

Waco  City  Populatw 

96.500 

Metropolitan  Am 

103,000 
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If  you’re  searching  for  ways  to  expand 
your  sales  horizon,  you  don’t  have  to  look, 
beyond  Central  Indiana  to  find  the  ideal  mar¬ 
ket — rich,  compact  and  economically  reached. 
For  here,  in  the  33  close-knit  counties  sur¬ 
rounding  ln«iianapolis,  more  than  40%  of  the 
state’s  total  buying  power  is  concentrated. 
And  here,  one  newspaper  provi«les  the  com¬ 
plete,  low-cost  coverage  it  takes  to  make  every 
advertising  dollar  pay  maximum  returns.  That 
newspaper  is  The  Indianapolis  News  ...  an 
Indiana  institution  for  78  years  .  .  .  read  by 
more  Hoosiers  than  any  other  local  daily. 

FIRST  in  daily  circulation  FIRST  in  daily  advertising 
FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


OWNING  AND  OPERATING  RADIO  STATION  WIBC 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

*7^e  i^ieeiC  ‘^oo4icr  /ftone.  "Doei  (Ac 
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phi*  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap- 
OIClll  J^OCiOfS  peal,  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 

^  __  _  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  De- 

Scon  Sy.  Pnn^rti  troU  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  Phila- 

delphia  Inquirer,  San  Francisco 

For  New  Ideas  Atlanta  Constitution,  Colum¬ 
bus  (O. )  Dispatch,  Indianapolis 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  —  A  (ind.)  Star,  Chicago  Sun,  New 
three-week  study  of  52  news-  York  Times,  Denver  (Colo.) 
l>apers  from  over  the  nation  is  Rocky  Mountain  News,  St. 
being  made  by  staff  members  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  New 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  York  Herald  Tribune,  Los  An- 
Oklahoma  City  Times.  The  geles  Examiner,  Miami  (Fla.) 
study  is  expected  to  produce  Herald,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
suggestions  for  consideration  of  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Omaha 
the  editorial  board  as  to  future  (Neb.)  World  Herald,  Nashville 
policies  and  news  treatment  of  Tennessean  and  Milwaukee 
the  two  papers.  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Each  of  the  52  papers  was  as¬ 
signed  to  a  staff  member  for  a 

three-week  period,  starting  July  ^  f  # 

A  six-point  measuring  stick  S^nort 
was  outlined  by  Managing  Edi-  i  -i  ■  ■  ■  ■■ 

tor  C.  K.  Stuart  in  asking  co-  AN  ITEM  from  Guelph,  Ont., 


Eliott 


operation  of  staff  members  in  in  Chicago  Daily  News  read: 
the  study  of  the  newspapers;  “A  Holstein  sow  near  here  gave 

1 —  What  in  the  way  of  general  birth  to  eight  calves.” 

news  and  feature  coverage,  or  ■ 

typographical  treatment,  do  they  NOTE  from  Brisacher,  Van  Nor- 
do  better  than  we  do  it?  (This  den  &  Staff,  advertising  engi- 
should  include  treatment  of  pic-  neers:  “In  publicity  story  .  .  . 
tures).  please  eliminate  the  phrase  ‘sun 

2 —  Examples  of  local  stories  drenched  patio’  and  insert  ‘cool 
or  pictures  that  seem,  to  you,  shaded  patio  with  rippling  foun- 
particularly  well-handled,  or  in-  tain.’  ” 

dicate  an  unusual  approach  in  ■ 

covering  and  ordinary  assign-  A  NEWARK  (N.  J.)  News  re- 

ment.  porter,  telling  how  a  group  of 

3 —  Idea  stories  and  pictures  barbers  had  agreed  to  close 

(evidently  something  that  the  Wednesdays,  wrote:  “The  reg- 
city  desk  or  the  reporter  origi-  ulations  were  drawn  up  to  give 
nated  and  developed )  that  might  those  in  the  industry  more  time 
or  might  not  be  localized.  for  recreation  and  to  end  cut- 

4—  Comparison  of  their  and  throat  competition.” 

our  handling  of  departmental  ■ 

material  —  society,  women’s  EXCERPT  from  AP  story  out 
pages,  sports,  markets  —  with  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.:  “Governor 
suggestions  as  to  what  you  think  Duff  told  a  news  conference 
it  might  be  profitable  for  us  to  state  employes  are  entitled  to  a 
adopt.  ‘step-in  salary  the  same  as  every- 

5—  Syndicate  features  that  body  else.’  ” 

seem  to  you  worth  using  here.  ■ 

6 —  Anything  about  the  news  CLASSIFIED  ad  in  Beaumont 

or  feature  content  particularly  (Tex.)  Journal:  “FOR  SALE 
liked  or  disliked.  — Two  milk  cows,  one  extra 

^ch  of  the  52  news-doctors  fine,  one  extra  sorry.” 
will  report  their  findings  in  ■ 

brief  memorandum  form,  along  Time  Clock  Added 
with  tear  sheets  illustrating  the  *  «»  j  .  j  tm 

points  covered.  in  Modernized  Plant 

The  ideas  and  suggestions  re-  Newport  News,  Va.  —  The 
ported  to  Stuart  will  be  dis-  Daily  Press,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
cussed  in  future  staff  meetings  the  morning  Daily  Press  and 
similar  to  one  in  which  the  evening  Times-Herald,  has  in¬ 
original  plan  was  explained  by  stall^  a  time  recorder  for  edi- 
Publisher  E.  K.  Gaylord.  torial  and  business  office  em- 

Papers  being  studied  include;  ployes. 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  The  time  clock  joins  other 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Star,  St.  modern  equipment  which  Lt. 
Louis  ( Mo. )  Globe-Democrat,  Comm.  Raymond  B.  Bottom, 
Indianapolis  ( Ind. )  News,  Chi-  president,  has  installed.  Type- 
capo  (Ill.)  Times,  Kansas  City  writers,  desks,  lighting  fixtures, 
(Mo.)  Star,  Washington  (D.  C. )  presses  and  all  mechanical 
Post,  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal.  San  equipment  are  modern. 

Francisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bulletin,  A  bulletin  signed  by  W.  R. 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times,  Cleve-  Van  Buren,  treasurer,  explained' 
land  ( O. )  News,  Des  Moines  that  a  reporter  who  happens 
( la. )  Tribune  and  Register,  San  across  a  story  on  his  way  to 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express,  Phila-  work  can  stop  and  cover  the 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  Cincin-  story,  later  fill  the  time  in  on  the 
nati  (O. )  Times-Star,  Seattle  card  in  pencil. 

( Wash. )  Times,  Chicago  Daily  ■ 

News,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  Min-  TuHctp  Mrrv  Rrrr  Pr*a««s 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star- Journal.  moy  DQr  rreSS 

Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Louis-  Raleigh,  N.  C. — ^Following  dis- 


news,  vaiias  (Tex.)  News,  Min-  TuHctp  Mrrv  Rrrr  Prra««s 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star- Journal.  moy  DQr  rreSS 

Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Louis-  Raleigh,  N.  C. — ^Following  dis- 
ville  ( Ky. )  Times,  Dallas  Times-  cussion  at  the  summer  conven-  j 
Herald,  Washington  News,  Fort  tion  of  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star  -  Telegram,  Association,  Attorney  W.  C.  Las- 
Miami  (Fla.)  News,  Providence  siter  has  advised  that  General 
(R.  I.)  Journal.  Portland  (Ore.)  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  are 
Oregonian,  Chicago  Tribune,  broad  enough  to  authorize  the 
Cleveland  (O. )  Plain  -  Dealer,  trial  judge  to  exclude  the  press 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer,  Mem-  during  trial  of  rape  cases.  ' 


Boston  Post's 
Old  City  Room 
Goes  Modern 

Boston,  Mass. — For  the  first 
time  in  the  memory  of  any  man 
working  at  the  Boston  Post,  an 
improvement  is  being  made  in 
the  ancient  city  room,  presided 
over  by  Edward  J.  Dunn,  vet¬ 
eran  city  editor  and  pride  of 
newspaper  row. 

Not  that  telephones,  type¬ 
writers.  and  electric,  lights  have 
not  been  accepted  into  this  in¬ 
ner  sanctum  of  newspaper  sages, 
but  the  Post  is  proud  of  its 
old  desks,  unpainted  walls,  and 
unvarnished  newspaper  atmos¬ 
phere.  4 

But  as  it  must  come  to  all 
newspaper  offices,  progress  has 
marched  into  the  Post.  One 
whole  wing  is  being  remodeled 
to  give  each  reporter  a  new 
desk,  indirect  lighting,  and  a 
comfortable  chair. 

In  addition,  a  telephone 
switchboard  is  being  installed. 
And  the  walls  will  even  be 
painted  a  cheerful  color.  The 
city  editor’s  desk  will  not  be 
changed  or  moved  during  this 
remc^eling,  but  a  glass  par¬ 
tition  will  be  put  up  so  that  he 
can  have  a  full  view  of  the  re¬ 
porters’  room. 

Although  many  old,  worn-out 
pieces  of  furniture  will  be 
heaved  into  the  junk  heap,  there 
is  one  old  chair  which  no  one 
would  dare  throw  out.  It  is 
known  as  the  throne. 

When  Mr.  Dunn  was  a  cub, 
the  throne  was  placed  near  the 
watchful  gaze  of  the  city  edi¬ 
tor.  It  was  used  for  two  pur¬ 
poses.  First,  the  more  am¬ 
bitious  young  reporters  would 
sit  in  it,  hoping  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  city-  editor  when 
some  hot  story  broke. 

Later,  the  chair  was  used  as 
sort  of  disciplinary  measure. 
After  some  reporter  had  failed 
to  distinguish  himself  or  his 
paper,  he  would  be  required  to 
sit  in  the  chair  and  not  allowed 
to  work. 

Now  the  office  boy  hides  from 
the  boss  while  occupying  the 
throne  in  the  other  room.  But 
the  chair  has  such  fond  mem¬ 
ories  for  so  many  of  the  Post’s 
employes  and  alumni  that  its 
future  is  secure. 


Cast  Slugs* 
UP  TO  42  Picas 


ON  THE 


*Any  standard  Linotype 
can  be  supplied  as  a 
42-pica  machine. 
Double-plunger  metal  pot 
assures  high-quality 
casting  of  long-line  slugs. 


Linotype  Btidoni  Book,  Franklin  Gothic  Extra 
Comi.  and  Gothic  So.  13 


CALL  ME 
“UNCLE” 

Two  out  of  five 
wage  earners  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  Washing¬ 
ton  now  owe  their 
working  allegiance 
to  Uncle  Sam.  This 
is  a  sizable  percent¬ 
age  increase  over 
1940. 

Everyone’s  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  Washing¬ 
ton  .  .  .  buy  great 
circulation! 

TIMES-HERALD  260,912 
The  STAR.  .  .  214,212 
The  POST  .  .  .  165,554 
The  NEWS  .  .  109,267 

as  of  March  31,  1947 
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BOSTON  GLOBE  PROVES 
BOSTONIANS  ARE  PEOPLE 

Scientific  Gossip  Column  Exposes  Buying  Habits  of  1,948,763  BostoniansI 


A  few  months  ago  The  Boston  Globe 
decided  that  even  in  this  enlightened  age  of 
market  research  studies  altogether  too  many 
advertisers  still  thought  of  Boston  as  a  "state 
of  mind”  rather  than  a  lot  of  people  with 
a  lot  of  money  to  spend  for  a  lot  of  things 
they  need  and  want. 

To  help  overcome  this  quaint  misconcep¬ 
tion  and,  more  than  incidentally,  add  anoth¬ 
er  popular  feature  to  what  was  already 
Boston’s  best-read  newspaper,  they  estab¬ 
lished  the  Boston  Globe  Poll  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Opinion. 

On  one  hand  the  Globe  Poll  prepares 
news  stories  for  The  Globe.  On  the  other, 
it  prepares  w'ithin  the  15-mile  Metropolitan 


Boston  area  (population  1,948,763  . . .  buying 
power  $1,500,000,000)  a  continuing  study  of 
consumer  opinion  .  .  .  opinion  of  general 
interest  to  Boston  retailers  and  businessmen. 
Consumer  attitudes  on  prices,  quality  of 
merchandise,  styles,  purchasing  power  and 
post-war  needs,  and  opinion  on  local  civic 
problems,  are  scientifically  measured  and 
passed  along  to  Boston  merchants  and 
businessmen. 

Tbe  fact  that  The  Boston  Globe  is  the  first 
and  only  newspaper  in  tow  n  to  make  its  own 
local  surveys  on  local  issues  and  attitudes  is 
another  good  reason  why  this  newspaper 
continues  to  be  Boston’s  best-read  and 
best-equipped  to  work  with  advertisers  in 
selling  The  Boston  Market. 


Mile  Ooston  Olobe 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

NatiooRl  Representitivea :  J.  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  San  FranciBco,  Loc  Angelea  Oabom,  Scolaro,  Meeker  A  Co.,  Chicago,  Detroit 
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Passaic  Daily 
75  Years  Old 
But  No  Fanfare 


Bulletin  Restyles 
Its  Editorial  Page 

Philadelphia  —  Restyling  its 
editorial  page,  the  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  has  blossomed  forth  with 
all  editorials  set  in  two-column 
measure,  a  departure  from  a 
long-maintained  policy  of  adher¬ 
ing  entirely  to  one  column  meas¬ 
ure,  except  on  rare  occasions. 

The  same  practice  is  followed 
in  the  Sunday  Bulletin,  the  two 
papers  in  editorial  page  content 
and  makeup  greatly  resembling 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  Phil 
adelphia  Record,  which  Bulletin 
Co.  bought  last  February. 


Wallace  (Ida.)  Daily 
Calls  for  Help 


Passaic,  N.  J. — The  Passaic 
Herald-News  quietly  observed 
its  75th  anniversary,  Aug.  3. 
Its  circulation  of  more  than  48,- 
000  daily  makes  it  the  fourth 
largest  New  Jersey  evening 
newspaper. 

A  Herald-News  editorial  on 
the  eve  of  the  anniversary  noted 
it  is  the  custom  of  newspapers 
on  such  occasions,  ‘‘to  devote 
many  pages  to  the  history  of  the 
publication  and  the  growth  of 
the  community.” 

“We  would  like  to  flex  our 
muscles  in  this  old  pleasurable 
way,"  said  the  Herald-News, 
“but  the  world  supply  of  news¬ 
print  is  so  desperately  short 
that  we  must  forego  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  tell  the  history  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  in  leisure¬ 
ly  detail  and  must  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  first  things  first, 
which  is  the  compression  of 
each  day's  news  into  the  space 
available.” 

The  Passaic  City  Herald  was 
established  as  a  weekly  by 
Orrin  Van  Derhoven  on  Aug.  3, 
1872.  Twenty-one  years  later  it 
became  a  daily.  On  Aug.  1, 
1877,  Arthur  Sawyer  published 
the  first  issue  of  the  Passaic 
Daily  News,  the  city’s  first  daily. 

On  April  4,  1932,  Dow  H. 
Drukker  and  the  late  James  H. 
Walden  merged  the  two  news¬ 
papers  as  the  Herald-News. 
Mr.  Drukker,  a  former  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Congressman,  is  majority 
stockholder  and  president  of  the 
publishing  company.  His  son, 
Dow  H.  Drukker,  Jr.,  is  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Present  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  Mr.  Drukker,  Mr. 
Drukker,  Jr.,  Richard  Drukker, 
S.  E.  Lindstammer,  George  M. 
Hartt,  Harry  B.  Adsit  and  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  McBride.  Richard 
Drukker  is  treasurer,  Mr.  Adsit, 
manager,  and  Mr.  McBride, 
editor. 

In  1945,  Mr.  McBride,  who  had 
been  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald  and  the  Herald-News  for 
28  years,  succeeded  Mr.  Hartt, 
who  had  been  editor  since  1901. 

The  newspaper  has  151  full¬ 
time  employes  and  maintains 
news  bureaus  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Trenton,  N,  J. 

The  company's  FM  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  WWDX,  is  expected  to  be¬ 
gin  broadcasting  this  fall. 


Wallace,  Idaho  —  Confront^ 
with  a  manpower  shortage  in 
the  composing  room,  Wallace 
Press  Times,  a  daily  for  37  years, 
faces  curtailment  of  operation 
unless  operators  are  obtained 
immediately,  L.  W.  Lieb,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  said  this  week. 

“Efforts  to  obtain  composing 
room  help  through  regular  ad¬ 
vertising  channels  have  failed,” 
Lieb  said  in  citing  the  paper’s 
labor  problem.  The  publication 
operates  as  a  union  shop. 


Double  Staff 


System  Revived 
In  Greensboro 


Copy!  .  .  .!6(!$! 

San  Diego,  Calif. — For  the  first 
time  in  more  than  five  years, 
the  San  Diego  Tribune-Sun 
again  has  a  full  force  of  copy 
boys.  The  last  copy  girl  was 
replaced  recently. 


Ruppel  Works 
On  Reader  Data 
For  Newhouse 


of  other  newspapers  in 

whole  area.  MaHa  u. 


Greensboro,  N.  C.  —  After  a 
long  period  of  a  merged  staff 
system  in  the  newsroom  of  the 
Daily  News  and  Record,  Floyd 
Hendley,  managing  editor  of  the 
two  papers,  has  reorganized  lo¬ 
cal  coverage  with  two  separate 
staffs. 

Under  the  one-staff  plan,  in 
effect  since  just  before  the  war, 
the  bulk  of  reporters  were  on 
duty  during  the  day  with  a 
somewhat  restricted  staff  on  at 
night  for  routine  checking  and 
spot  assignments. 

Under  separate  staffs,  Hendley 
expects  more  thorough  coverage 
and  a  keener  spirit  of  compe¬ 
tition  among  reporters.  Each 
paper  will  do  its  own  rewriting 
and,  insofar  as  present  capacity 
of  personnel  will  permit,  its  own 
coverage. 

No  new  staff  members  have 
been  added,  but  some  reporters 
for  the  morning  News  are  hit¬ 
ting  their  beats  much  earlier  in 
the  day  and  no  longer  rely  on 
afternoon  rewrites  with  final 
checks  for  possible  develop¬ 
ments. 

P.  T.  Hines,  general  manager 
of  the  Greensboro  News  Co., 
publishers  of  the  News  and  Rec¬ 
ord,  has  announced  new  edi¬ 
torial  and  circulation  personnel 
for  the  Patriot-Farmer,  weekly 
farm  paper  published  by  the 
company. 

Ernest  S.  Knight,  formerly 
with  the  editorial  deartment  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Col¬ 
lege  Extension  Service,  Raleigh, 
and  more  recently  editor  and 
public  relations  manager  for  the 
Farmers  Mutual  Exchange,  Dur¬ 
ham,  becomes  editor.  D.  C. 
Nance,  a  veteran  circulation 
man,  comes  from  the  Columbus 
(Ga. )  Ledger  to  head  the  cir¬ 
culation  department. 

James  N.  Benton,  for  many 
years  staffer  with  the  News- 
Record,  will  be  managing  editor. 
The  Patriot-Farmer  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  Patriot  in  1826. 
The  name  was  changed  to  the 
Patriot-Farmer  this  year  with 
plans  for  expansion. 


Louis  Ruppel,  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Chicago  Herald- 
American  and  earlier  managing 
editor  of  Chicago  Times,  has 
been  called  in  at  the  Newark 
(N.  J)  Star-Ledger  as  a  guest 
expert,  according  to  Editor 
Philip  Hochstein. 

Ruppel’s  job  is  to  look  over 
and  report  on  the  Northern  New 
Jersey  newspaper  situation, 
Hochstein  said. 

To  aid  Ruppel's  study  the  re¬ 
search  staff  of  the  S.  I.  New¬ 
house  Newspapers,  which  six 
months  ago  resum^  operations 
after  a  wartime  suspension,  has 
been  concentrated  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  enlarged  for  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

Guides  Editorial  Staff 

Chief  purpose  of  the  frequent 
and  informal  studies  by  this 
staff,  according  to  Hochstein,  is 
to  guide  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  Among  changes  so  far  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  results  of  the 
studies  Hochstein  mentioned: 

“We  try  to  avoid  putting  just 
important  stories  in  the  lead  po¬ 
sition. 

“Generally  speaking,  we  don't 
profit  by  playing  the  national 
stories  in  the  lead  position  that 
have  gotten  the  best  position  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan 
newspapers.  For  instance,  when 
they  were  playing  the  Hughes 
investigation,  we  featured  the 
story  of  the  plane  that  crashed 
into  a  chimney. 

“Position  is  much  overrated. 
We've  learned  that  if  it’s  a  good 
story  the  readers  will  find  it 
anywhere  in  the  newspaper.” 

Fashion  Played  on  Page  One 

An  example  of  how  the  Star- 
Ledger  has  been  getting  other 
than  national  news  prominent 
on  its  page  one  was  the  three- 
column  feature,  “Our  men  cry 
‘nerts!’  to  half-mast  skirts,” 
Aug.  7  under  the  byline  of  Sue 
Gardner,  woman’s  editor. 

Women’s  news  —  but  men’s 
views — hit  all  the  top  left  of  the 
front  page  that  day,  and  the 
Star-Ledger  promoted  itself  and 
the  story  by  staging  a  demon- 
tration  of  the  long  and  short 
skirt  lengths  on  identical,  and 
pretty,  twins.  The  demonstration 
was  staged  on  one  of  Newark’s 
busiest  corners  and  passersby 
were  interviewed  for  their  vote 
and  the  story. 

The  surveys,  which  Ruppel 
can  call  on  for  any  specific  in¬ 
formation  he  needs  on  reader 
interests,  are  not  confined  to  the 
Star-Ledger  but  cover  readers 


whole  area.  Made  at  home  m 
fice  or  newsstand,  many  of  tk 
by  appointment,  the  intenS 
check  reader  interest  inT 
newspaper’s  features  and  new. 
Advertising  is  also  checked 
The  Star-Ledger  study^S^ 
vealed  is  trying  to  measured 
only  the  number  of  readers  h,. 
also  the  intensity  of 
terest  in  the  various  feature 
Miss  Edie  Gring  heads  the 
survey  operation,  and  current 
the  target  is  readership  of  ft. 
newspaper  s  comics 
Since  leaving  the  Herald 
American  in  1945,  Ruppel^, 
handled  a  number  of  jobs  alh^ 
with  newspaper  work  Hrdi 
i^cted  public  relations  for  ft^t 
Merchandise  Mart  in  Chicaao 
organized  his  own  photograiftv 
business  which  he  still  operZ 
and  for  a  while  was  in  Washi^ 
ton  directing  the  American 
eration  of  Labor  campaim 
against  the  Taft-Hartley  bia 


Father's  Day  Council 
Readies  '48  Drive 

Official  opening  of  the  IMJ 
promotion  campaign  of  ft. 
Father’s  Day  Council  will  be 
launched  at  a  luncheon  meetini 
Pennsylvania 

Hotel,  New  York,  according  to 
Alvin  Austin,  executive  director 
The  next  Father’s  Day,  June 
20,  1948,  will  be  the  39th  na 
tional  observance  of  the  event. 
Campaign  chairman  will  be 
Clare  E.  Nelson,  vicepresident  of 
Manhattan  Shirt  Co. 


The 

Elizabeth 

Market, 

New  jersey’s 
5th  Largest 


Retail  Sales, 

Has  Plenty 
of 

Spending 

Power! 


BANK  DEPOSITS 
^  June  30.  1»47 

$274,977,276  ^ 


IT'S  YOURS: 


Ych.  .m  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CliiRsifiod  All  is  yours  now  or  <Tny- 
time  to  fill  whatever  need  you  may 
have. 


BANK  DEBITS 
June,  1947 
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Tel:  BRyant  0-.‘tO.'V.i 


Special  Representatives 

WARD,  GRIFFITH  CO.,  lit- 
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INQUIRER  MAINTAINS  LEAD* 
IN  NATIONAL'  ADVERTISING 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  ... 

Daily  Inquirer .  .  1,791,635  lines 
2nd  paper  .  .  .  1,672,597  lines 


Sunday  Inquirer  1,047,965  lines 
2nd  paper  ....  859,075  lines 


•Flrtl  6  moniht,  1947 
Sourc* :  M«dio  Rtcprds 


TO  PLAN  THEIR  SHOPPING 

It’s  accepted  knowledge  in  Philadelphia  today  that 
Philadelphia  Prefers  The  Inquirer.  Women,  par¬ 
ticularly,  like  this  great  family  newspaper.  They 
find  it  filled  with  features  that  inform,  aid,  enter¬ 
tain  and  amuse  them  ...  as  well  as  clear,  fair  cover¬ 
age  of  news.  Out  of  this  preference  has  grown  a 
deep-rooted  loyalty  that  puts  The  Inquirer  first  in 
advertising  linage.  For  advertisers  have  recognized 
The  Inquirer’s  superior  results. 

TELL  IT  IN  THE  MORNING .. .TELL  IT  IN 


MwlUig  HtpnniMvM;  OSIORN,  SCOIARO,  MiEKER  R  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  DETROIT;  FITZPATRICK  A  CHAMBERLIN,  SAN  FR  ANOSCO 
AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK;  FIRST  3  MARKETS  GROUP;  METROPOLITAN  GROUP  COMICS;  METROPOLITAN  GROUP  GRAVURE 
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Oklahoman  Editors 


THE  Om»HOMA  PUBLISHKC  CO 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


TM  SlKk»i» 

VRf.  Okiikix 

RVOK 

ILZ  AcMCf  **■<• 

WEEK  ftoni  “ 


Young  Readers  Won 
With  Junior  Editorial 


Jeny  the  Chow 
No  Longer  on  Job 

Houston,  Tex.  —  Jerry  the 
Chow  -  Chow,  celebrated  “re¬ 
porter”  dog  of  Houston,  is 
dead. 

Known  as  the  “shadow”  of  his 
master,  Paul  Hochuli  of  the 
Houston  Press  staff,  Jerry  knew 
the  night  clubs,  theaters  and 
amusements  run  like  a  bone. 
By  special  dispensation  of  the 
city  health  department  he  was 
allowed  entry  where  other  dogs 
were  barred. 

Veterinarians  said  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  killed  him.  He  was  six. 


Business  Misconception 

For  the  third  time  in  «  ma-- 
months,  Marschalk  and 
Co..  New  York  City,  took 
paper  space  to  attack  popuUr 
misconceptions  about  the  strut 
ture  of  the  American  economic 
system. 

Basing  their  1,000-line  advcr 
tisement  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Aug.  7,  on  an  analysis  of 
U.S.  Treasury  statistics  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  u 
search  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  agency  cited 
agures  covering  more  than  s 
quarter  of  a  century. 

During  this  period,  they  r^ 
ported,  84%  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  went  to  families  makiw 
less  than  $100  a  week;  only  one 


never  monitorial  or  preachy;  it 
does  not  ‘tell’  anybody  what  to 
do  or  what  to  think.  It  tells 
what  the  editor  thinks  is  best  to 
think  or  to  do;  and  leaves  to 
the  judgment  of  the  young  read¬ 
er  the  decision  as  to  whether 
the  editorial  thought  is  right  or 
wrong,  good  or  bad. 

“Have  we  not  neglected  this 
rather  large  group  of  readers  in 
the  past?  Does  not  the  Junior 
Editorial,  written  primarily  for 
the  young,  serve  the  same  good 
purpose  for  adults  whose  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  meager?” 

■  Chicago  —  Dates  for  the  na-  dollar  of  every  six  went  to 

Under  New  Name  tional  convention  of  Sigma  Delta  people  who  earned  more  thin 

As  of  August  1,  the  corporate  Chi,  professional  journalistic  fra-  $100  a  week.  And  less  than  a 

name  has  been  'changed  from  ternity,  have  been  set  for  Nov.  thirf  of  that  sixth  and  final 

“New  York  Tribune.  Inc.”  to  11-14  at  Hotel  Statler,  Washing-  dollar,  the  agency  declared, 

“New  York  Herald  Tribune  ton,  D.  C.,  it  was  announced  by  went  to  the  group  generally 

Inc  ” _ ( without  a  comma  be-  Victor  E.  Bluedorn,  SDX  exec-  referred  to  as  "the  big 

tween  the  name  and  the  Inc. )  utive  secreUry.  bosses." 


at  once  foolish  and  foolhardy. 
During  Clean-Up  Week  in  the 
city  you  can  ask  the  youngsters 
if  they  throw  candy  wrappers 
in  the  street  or  on  the  lawns 
near  the  candy  store  or  if  they 
think  enough  about  having  a 
tidy  city  to  see  that  the  litter 
gets  into  a  trash-can? 

“The  writing  is  simple,  plain, 
direct.  Short,  familiar  words  in 
short  sentences  make  for  easy 
reading  and  easy  understanding. 
Aptly  worded  questions  provoke 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
young  reader.  These  questions 
serve  as  a  challenge  to  his  own 
intellect,  of  which  he  is  just  be¬ 
coming  aware. 

“The  Junior  Editorial  Serves 
two  good  purposes;  It  gets 
young  persons  in  the  habit  of 
reading  editorials;  and  also  gets 
them  In  tee  habit  of  reading 
editorials  in  the  right  way,  as 
an  expression  of  opinion  which 
does  not  have  to  be  accepted  un- 
their  reason  tells  teem  the 


A  ysar  ago  this  moath,  ovon  boforo  It  was  effond  hf 
cation,  Billy  Roso'i  "Pitehliig  Hor$o*lioo$"  was  dlstrikotcJ  H  • 

aaaibor  of  nowipapors  to  tost  o<lltor$'roactloB$.  Dolly  Oklifcsa* 
oditon  dofinitoly  likod  it . . . foh  roodors  woald, too.  Mwt/Sy** 
lator,  tho  1947  OklahoiiHm  and  Tlmof  roadorship  study,  jwt  m 
plotod,  shows  Billy  Roso  hooding  tho  list  of  tho  on#  tWog 
liko  host  in  Tho  Ohlohomon . . .  ohood  of  nows,  coniks  oad  lynk 
An  ability  to  judgo  what  roodors  wont  and  giving  It  to  Iboa,  bn* 
reason  why  Tho  Daily  Oklahoman  b  Oklahoma's  odds-oo  bvaih 
morning  nowspopor. 
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Competition  nosing  into  your  profits?  Then  maybe  it’s  time  to  reappraise  the  efficiency  of 
so>called  “national"  advertising. 

Case  in  point:  tea.  Numerous  brands  are  advertised  in  “national  coverage”  media.  Yet  11 
states  plus  Washington,  D.  C.— with  only  30.5%  of  the  people— buy  more  than  half  of  all  tea 
sold  in  the  U.  S.  Sure  proof  that  markets  are  as  individual  as  people’s  tastes— ami  as  variable. 

Newspaper  advertising  puts  that  vital  fact  to  work— allows  scientific  concentration  of  sales 
effort  where  and  tchen  it  pays  off  best. 

Let  our  sales  analysis  staff  help  you  put  local  marketing  facts  to  work.  Their  help  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  Or  write  for  the  new  booklet.  Services  Available  to  Advertisers  and  Agencies. 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 


570  Lexington  Ave..  N.  Y.  17,  Caledonia  5-8575  •  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  I,  State  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Exbrook  8530 
Prepared  by  the  Bureou  of  Advertising  and  published  by  The  Columbus  Dispatch  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising 
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Cuba  Press  Restricted  ! 


By  Closed 

By  Henry  Wallace 

HAVANA — Cuba's  labor  laws  of 
1933  and  recent  school  of 
journalism  regulations  have 
combined  into  an  effective 
closed  shop,  excluding  American 
and  other  foreign  newsmen  and 
photographers  from  working 
for  Cuban  publications. 

To  work  for  a  Cuban  paper 
or  magazine  in  any  editorial 
capacity  you  must  be  a  member 
of  the  Colegio  Nacional  de  Peri- 
odistas  de  la  Republica  de  Cuba, 
and  to  join  this  organization  you 
must  be  a  graduate  of  the  Es- 
cuela  Professional  de  Period- 
ismo,  or  journalism  school. 

If  these  were  the  only  require¬ 
ments,  an  American  or  other 
non-Cuban  might  meet  them, 
but  the  catch  is  that  to  get  in 
the  journalism  school  you  have 
to  be  a  Cuban  citizen. 

Post  Is  Principal  Victim 
Notwithstanding  other  reasons 
that  might  be  put  forth,  the 
purpose  of  the  “closed  shop"  is 
to  assure  Cubans  all  available 
jobs,  particularly  because  there 
is  an  excess  of  newsmen,  even 
in  times  of  good  employment. 

For  the  most  part,  the  rules 
protect  the  Cuban  journalist 
from  competition  from  Spaniards 
who  might  want  to  take  up 
journalism  here.  However,  the 
principal  sufferer  of  the  foreign 
exclusion  measure  is  the  Havana 
Post,  the  island's  only  English 
language  daily. 

l^e  Post  has  been  able  to  get 
around  the  closed  shop,  princi¬ 
pally  because  Cuban  journalists 
who  can  work  in  English  are 
scarce.  The  editor  of  the  Post, 
who  spent  part  of  his  youth  in 
Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptions.  which  is  fortunate  for 
the  publishers,  as  the  regula¬ 
tions  also  specify  editors  must 
be  Cubans,  whether  the  paper  is 
Chinese.  American,  Italian  or 
whatnot. 

Actually,  the  Post  gets  out  the 
paper  with  a  mixed  staff  of 
several  nationalities  whose  right 
to  work  is  not  challenged  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  Cubans 
coveting  the  jobs  that  require 
a  sound  knowledge  of  English. 
Even  at  that,  the  Post  has  had 
to  list  its  American  employes  as 
"collaborators."  This  exp^ient, 
however,  is  to  comply  with  the 
basic  Cuban  labor  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  filling  of  vacancies  or 
new  petitions  with  any  but  Cu¬ 
ban  citizens. 

1933  Labor  Measure 
Back  in  1933  Cuba  adopted  a 
labor  measure  known  as  the 
“50%  native  Cuban  labor  law,” 
which  requires  employers  to 
have  50%  Cuban  staffs  and  pay¬ 
rolls.  The  loophole  was  that 
foreign  “technicians”  could  be 
employed  if  there  was  no  Cuban 
to  fill  the  job.  However,  the 
technician  ruling  does  not  help 
newsmen,  because  he  is  still 
barred  from  the  journalism 
school,  and  without  a  journal¬ 
ism  school  diploma  he  can't  join 
the  Colegio,  and  without  the 
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Shop’  Rule 


Colegio  he  can't  work  for  a  Cu¬ 
ban  paper,  regardless  of  lan¬ 
guage.. 

Because  the  Post's  photogra¬ 
phic  needs  do  not  warrant  a 
full-time  photographer,  it  de¬ 
pends  on  hiring  a  commercial 
lensman  or  anyone  it  can  find 
for  special  assignments.  As  95% 
of  Cuban  photographers  still 
preface  their  picture-taking  jvith 
“look  at  the  camera  and  don't 
move,”  their  pictorial  output 
isn't  exactly  what  Antierican 
readers  are  used  to  seeing. 

However,  the  closed  shop  is 
closed  its  tightest  in  photogra¬ 
phy,  and  no  American,  or  other 
foreigner,  is  allowed  to  snap 
a  shutter  for  a  Post  picture.  As 
a  Cuban  doesn't  have  to  know 
English  to  take  a  picture,  there 
is  no  way  to  get  around  the 
exclusion.  There  are,  inciden¬ 
tally,  more  photographers  than 
jobs  and  more  jobs  than  cam¬ 
eras.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
a  “photographer”  attend  an 
event  with  a  couple  of  holders 
and  a  few  bulbs,  but  no  cam¬ 
era.  He  either  borrows  another 
photographer’s  camera  and 
makes  his  own  shots  or  merely 
hands  him  holders  and  bulbs 
to  make  the  shots  for  him. 

In  mechanical  departments, 
the  employment  situation  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Cuban  labor  law 
barring  all  foreigners  but  tech¬ 
nicians.  Before  this  law  was 
passed,  many  American  printers 
were  employed  by  the  Post,  but 
now  the  entire  paper  is  set  by 
Cubans,  whose  knowledge  of 
English  runs  from  virtually 
nothing  to  very  little. 

Press  services  and  American 
papers  and  magazines  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  station  American  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Cuba,  as  these 
fall  into  the  “executive”  classi¬ 
fication  and  draw  their  salaries 
from  outside  the  country.  Only 
the  chief  of  bureau,  string  cor¬ 
respondent  or  whoever  heads 
the  office,  however,  can  be  a 
foreigner.  The  bureau  staffs 
must  be  made  up  of  Cubans. 

Also,  free-lancers  are  allowed 
complete  liberty  to  live  and 
write  as  they  please  in  Cuba, 
as  long  as  their  work  is  for  out- 
of-country  publications.  This  al¬ 
so  applies  to  photographers. 

At  present  the  only  fulltime 
American  correspondents  in 
Cuba  are  Francis  McCarthy, 
head  of  the  United  Press  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  Ruby  Phillips,  New 
York  Times  correspondent. 

■ 

Retires  from  Tribune 

Fred  von  der  Horst,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
receiving  and  warehouse,  re¬ 
tired  recently  on  a  pension  after 
40  years  of  service  with  the 
Tribune.  He  is  the  designer  of 
the  gravity  run  miniature  rail¬ 
road  which  transports  newsprint 
through  the  warehouse  and  reel- 
room,  a  system  that  has  made 
the  handling  of  newsprint  safer 
and  more  efficient. 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR  ...  ROCKFORD  RtGlSTER-REPUBlK 


#  $16,222,001  —  that  figure  represents  the  Postal 
Savings  Deposits  at  the  Rockford  post  office  as 
of  June  30,  1947  .  .  .  ranks  20th  in  the  natioo 
regardless  oj population.  Rockford  has  more  money 
on  deposit  in  Postal  Savings  than  such  larger  cities 
as:  San  Francisco,  Louisville,  Baltimore,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Pittsburgh,  New  Orleans,  and  many  otheri 

#  And  ...  on  a  per  capita  basis  .  .  .  Rockford  has  the 
highest  Postal  Savings  Deposits  of  any  city  in  the 
United  States. 

#  $107,847,854.74  —  a  tidy  sum  indicating 
Rockford’s  bank  deposits  as  of  mid-year  1947, 
Man!  that’s  buying  power,  and  then  some  . . .  tops 
the  1929  total  by  more  than  3  times.  Bank  clear¬ 
ings  for  the  first  6  months  of  1947  are  37.2% 
ahead  of  the  same  period  in  1946. 

#  71,476  daily  (and  79,153  Sunday)  —  the  Rockford 
Morning  Star,  Register-Republic  circulation  — 
gives  you  complete  coverage  of  this  ready-money 
market .  .  .  the  "Best  Test  City  in  the  Mid-West”. 


Send  Today  for  Booklet 


Minufacturers  and  Advertisinc  Agencies:  get  the 
true  facts  about  brand  preference  in  this  leading 
Illinois  market .  . .  see  how  your  products,  or  client's 
produas,  compare  with  those  of  competitors. 


A.B.C.CITYMD 
RETAIL  TRADING  ZOK 
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AND 


Monitoring  Ampli.ier! 
RL-IO  Limiting  Amplifier; 
RC-IO  Studio  Console: 
R9  1000  Watt  AM  Trans¬ 
mitter. 


ready  to  use  *more  power,  they  will  buy  their  equip¬ 
ment  from  Raytheon! 

Users  the  country  over  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
high  fidelity,  servicing  accessibility  and  low-cost 
maintenance  of  Raytheon  AM  and  FM  broadcast 
equipment.  They  find  it  greatly  facilitates  setting  up 
programs,  with  operation  so  simple  and  logical  that 
errors  are  cut  to  a  minimum. 

Get  the  facts  before  you  buy.  Write  for  illustrated 
bulletins  and  technical  data  on  the  complete  line  of 
Raytheon  Speech  Input  Equipment  and  AM  and  FM 
Transmitters  ranging  from  250  to  10,000  watts. 


Every  day  for  twelve  consecutive  months  New 
Britain’s  WKNB  has  been  operating  on  the  Raytheon 
equipment  shown.  Owner  and  engineers  now  know 
from  experience  that  Raytheon  is  truly  “the  finest 
in  broadcast  equipment.”  Result:  When  WKNB  is 


Meet  Chris  Brauneck  . . . 

Here’s  the  chap  who  helpied  select 
and  procure  the  Raytheon  equip¬ 
ment  and  associated  items  for 
WKNB  .  .  .  and,  incidentally  for 
many  other  New  England  stations. 
He  is  typical  of  the  high  type  Ray¬ 
theon  representatives  who  are  ready 
to  work  with  you: 


CHRISTIAN  BRAUNECK 

1020  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Boiton,  Massachusetts 
Tel.  Aspinwall  6734 

henry  j.  geist 

60  East  Forty -Second  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
Tel.  Murray  Hill  2-7440 

W.  B.  TAYLOR 

Signal  Mountain 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Tel.  8-2487 

ADRIAN  VAN  SANTEN 

Fifth  and  Spring  Streets 
Seoftle,  Washington 
Tel.  Eliot  6175 


COZZENS  *  FARMER 

7475  North  Rogers  Avenue 
Chicago  26,  Illinois 
Tel.  Ambassador  0712 


^xcef/ence  in  ^lecii4>nuA 

RAYTHEON  MANUFAaURING  COMPANY 

COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

WALTHAM  54,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Electronic  Equipment,  Broadcast  Equipment, 
Tubes  and  Accessories 

Safes  offices:  Boston,  Chattanooga,  Chicago, 

Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Seattle 


HOWARD  D.  CRISSEY 

414  West  Tenth  Street 
Dallas  8,  Texas 
Tel.  Yale  2-1904 


EMILE  J.  ROME 

215  West  Seventh  Street 
los  Angeles,  California 
Tel.  Tucker  7114 


Sw/7f,  Complete  Coverage 
of  World  News  in  Pictures 


(Iht  KfurjS'§futind 

'UJu*f'He  'i  "Qc‘i‘{i  Neutifiufiel 

^  FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA  ^ 


TODAY'S  PICTURES 
WITH  TODAY'S  NEWS 


mem,  apologized  for  “printij. 
on  black  market  newsprint” 
The  announcement  said  new< 
■  .-1  print  was  bought  at  two  to  thr» 

■,  i'/  -V  times  the  regular  price  afur 

unable  to  hnd  regular 
newsprint  at  the  regular  price" 

HWallW'  A  statement  continued: 

“We  have  purchased  large 
Francisco  Examiner's  sales  mar-  amounts  of  white  newsprint  at 
liable  facts  and  figures  obtained  ^wo  to  three  tim^  the  price  of 

i.  n.c.k’.,.  b,  KlfedirbSiff  A 

*P*r“-  really  means  we  can  either  buv 

; - ;rr -  this  newsprint  or  close  the 

406  Vie  for  Prizes  Montrose  Press  for  several 

In  Ccillierci  Contest  The  statement  closed  with  the 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  Spon-  gloomy  forecast  that  the  "black 
sored  by  the  Standard-Times  rnarket  purchases”  might  con 
and  Parade,  which  is  distributed  tinue  for  a  year, 
with  the  Sunday  Standard-  William  Prescott  Allen  is  pub 
Times,  an  Amateur  Camera  Con-  lisher  of  the  Press, 
test  brought  in  1,007  photo-  ■ 

graphs  from  406  entrants  in  pjig  Comoleted 
about  10  days.  v^ompietea 

First  prize  in  each  of  four  St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  micro- 
classes  was  a  wooden  engraved  film  file  at  Washington  Univer 
plaque  presented  by  Parade,  sity  of  the  Post-Dispatch  and  old 
The  eight  other  prizes  were  pho-  St.  Louis  Dispatch  for  neirly 
tographic  merchandise  contrib-  five  years  before  the  founding 
uted  by  New  Bedford  dealers,  of  the  Post-Dispatch  in  Decem 
All  48  honorable  mention  win-  ber,  1878,  was  completed  to  dote 
ners  received  a  ribbon.  recently.  The  gift  of  the  film  to 

The  prizes  were  awarded  dur-  the  University  was  begun  in 
ing  a  half-hour  radio  program  1942  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor 
broadcast  by  WINBH.  and  publisher  of  the  paper, 


Fort  Wayne’s  evening  newspaper  has  more 
than  doubled  its  circulation  lead  over  the 
morning  paper  during  the  period  1937-1947. 


Tht  K€ut-s*nliiul  u  delivered  to  vr.S%  of  all  homrv  in  tori  ITayne  every  neeUey 


REPRESENTATIVES:  ALLEN-KIAPP  CO.  •  NEW  YORK-CHICAGO-OETROIT 
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Is  it  true 


type  metal? 


It  might  have  been,  son;  it  no  longer  is! 


There  are  differences  in  type  metal  similar  to  those  in  paper,  ink  or  raised 
biscuits.  For  each  kind  of  product  there  is  a  typical  manufacturing  process 
substantially  the  same  materials.  But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  results ! 


Here’s  a  hairdine  rule  on  a  2-point  body  made  of  Federated  Process  type  metal. 
You  can  roil  it  up  like  a  ribbon.  An  ordinary  type  metal  rule 
will  snap  before  it  bends  very  far.” 


The  answer  here  is  ductility.  With  all  its  other  qualities 
Federated  Process  metal  has  superlative  ductility.  Ductility 
is  not  something  you  dig  out  of  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

It’s  a  quality  that  you  engineer  into  type  metal  by  science  and 
skill.  an«l  only  with  the  most  extensive  manufacturing  facilitie; 
It  belies  the  ohl  idea  that  "tvpe  metal  is  just  tvpe  metal.” 


Federated  Metals  Division,  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co. 
120  Broadway,  \eic  York  5,  N.  Y.  ^ 
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pointed  the  Sun^s  Washington 
correspondent  to  file  on  the-sT- 
stories  on  the  progress  nf  a' 
bill  through  Congress 
On  the  afternoon  of  Julv  r) 
after  the  Sun  had  gone  to 
the  U.P.  teletype  pounded  om  , 
report  that  the  bill,  which 
already  received  Senate  7n 
proval,  stood  a  chance  of  bem^ 
put  to  a  House  vote  within  th 
hour.  While  happy  over  Z 
nearness  of  success  the  entire 
Sun  staff  was  downhearted  to 
think  that  they  might  be  beaten 
on  their  own  story. 

Uses  Biggest  Type 
A  last  minute  objection  bv 
Rep.  Robert  Rich  ( R  Pa ) 
layed  the  Bill’s  vote  until  the 
23rd  and,  in  plenty  of  time  for 
make-up,  the  news  of  passage 
was  received.  The  shop’s  larjK* 


Dale  Increases 
Labor  Relations 
Bureau  Staff 


Chicago— The  Special  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  increased  its  force  in 
accordance  with  its  program  to 
greatly  enlarge  its  research  ac¬ 
tivity  and  other  services  per¬ 
formed  for  ANPA  members,  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  N.  Dale, 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Added  to  the  staff  are  Robert  point  for  the  development  of  mond  Jackson, 

W.  Wood.  Chicago;  Claude  V.  unity  and  cooperation  within  who  for  20 
Capers,  Chicago;  Jules  A.  Laude,  the  industry  by  providing  assist-  years  has  set  the 
Los  Angeles;  and  William  R.  ance  in  formulating  labor  re-  Sun’s  editorial 
Morrish,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  1^10  lations  policies  and  by  exercis-  fights  in  8-point 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Com-  ing  generalship  in  coordinating  on  the  first  ma- 
mittee’s  oflSce  force  now  com-  bargaining  strategies.  chine, 

prises  23  persons.  Continuing  4.  To  possess  the  authority  The  wrangling 

association  with  Chairman  Dale  necessary  to  speak  as  the  voice  over  water 
are  Chester  E.  Clark,  Donald  R.  of  the  business  on  all  industrial  rights  for  the 

McVay,  and  James  F.  William-  relations  matters.  r  . 

son.  5.  To  initiate 

Mr.  Wood  has  been  assigned  constructive  industrial  relations 
to  develop  closer  liaison  between  policies  and  programs. 

ANPA  and  city  newspaper  pub  6.  To  provide  aid,  advice,  and  southwest 
lishers’  associations.  The  Com-  training  to  publishers  and  their 
mittee  plans  to  perfect  closer  representatives  on  industrial  re-  the  publisher  s 

contact  with  other  agencies  han-  lations  matters.  tl _ .1. 

dling  labor  relations  in  the  7.  To  collect,  analyze,  and  Osborn,  early  this  year, 

newspaper  business,  partly  as  a  disseminate  promptly  necessary  people  of  Yuma  had  just 
result  of  the  recommendations  information  and  statistics  on  in-  '  ' 

made  by  Robert  N.  McMurry  dustrial  relations  matters, 
and  Co.  in  a  survey  submitted  8.  To  serve  effectively  the  in¬ 
to  the  ANPA  board  of  directors,  dustrial  relations  needs  of  all 

Mr.  Wood  is  a  former  Chicago  major  groups  in  the  business, 

newspaper  and  public  relations  9.  To  develop  an  effective 
man,  recently  returned  to  in-  working  relationship  between 
active  duty  from  the  Navy,  in  the  business  and  the  unions, 
which  he  served  as  special  as-  ■ 

sistant  to  the  chief  of  naval  per  PresS-Radio-Cinema 
sonnel.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Capers  was  formerly  as-  ClUD  Gets  Quarters 
sociated  with  ANPA  and  has  re-  Birmingham,  Ala  — Press,  ra- 
turned  to  the  Chicago  office  dio  and  theater  workers  organ- 
after  several  years  in  the  armed  ized  as  the  Downtown  Club  have 
forces.  Previously  he  had  simi-  leased  for  three  years  a  four 
lar  experience  as  a  member  of  room  suite  at  the  Tutwiler  Hotel 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub-  here  as  club  headquarters.  In 
lishers  Association  staff  in  Chat-  the  new  quarters  the  club  will 
tanooga.  Tenn.,  and  Dallas,  Tex.  have  lounge  rooms  and  a  grill. 

Mr.  Laude  has  been  connected  Officers  of  the  club  are:  New- 
with  the  publication  of  news-  man  H.  Waters.  president; 
papers  in  various  sections  of  Charles  A.  Fell,  managing  editor 
U.  S.  and  was  formerly  asso-  of  Birmingham  News-Age  Her- 
dated  with  the  executive  of-  aid.  vicepresident;  Don  Seiwell, 
fices  of  the  Hearst  Organization  promotion  manager  of  Birming 
in  New  York.  He  has  lately  been  ham  Post,  secretary,  and  Thad 
engaged  in  business  in  Los  An-  Holt,  general  manager.  WAPI. 
geles.  treasurer.  The  directors  in 

Mr.  Morrish  comes  to  ANPA  elude  Vincent  Townsend, 
from  the  office  of  the  New  York  editor,  Birmingham  News 
State  Publishers  Association  in  Robert  Phillips,  sports  t 
Syracuse  after  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  negotiating  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspaper  employes. 

Proqrom  Sugge'^ted 
THE  McMurry  Report  recom¬ 
mended  a  program  “designed 
to  restore  equality  of  bargaining 
power  and  sound  and  stable  la¬ 
bor  relations"  A  comprehensive 
and  forceful  selling  campaign 
would  be  needed  to  convince 
the  publishers  of  its  necessity, 
the  report  pointed  out. 

These  objectives  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  were  suggested: 

1.  To  provide  the  newspaper 
business  with  strong,  dynamic 
leadership. 

2.  The  possession  of  stature 
and  prestige  necessary  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  business 
and  the  respect  of  the  unions. 

3.  To  serve  as  a  rallying 


Publisher  Jones  Osborn 


Allen 


Sun  territory's  Upper  Gila  Val-  extra  copies  of  the  increased 
and  pronxote  ley  has  been  going  on  since  press  run  to  send  to  friend^ 
irrigation  was  introduced  by  the  the  editorial  and  advertisinj 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  staffs  of  the  Sun  were  closeted 

. . —  in  Osborn’s  office  planning  the 

When  Jones  Osborn  assumed  special  victory  edition, 
the  publisher  s  berth  at  the  Advertisers  who  prepare  their 
death  of  his  father,  the  late  R.  E.  own  copy  and  those  of  the  Sun 
this  year,  the  staff  who  will  make  layouts  have 
-  .  re-  been  informed  that  advertising 

sumed  their  campaign  for  pas-  for  the  special  edition  is  not  to 
sage  of  the  Gila  Bill.  The  Sun  be  in  the  congratulatory  tone  It 
devoted  its  pages  to  the  cam-  is,  instead,  to  carry  the  firms 
paign  as  it  had  been  doing  ever  plans  for  a  future  that  will  see 
since  it  began.  twice  the  present  land  under 

Editor  Karl  Allen,  veteran  of  cultivation  and  hundreds  of 
18  years  at  the  Sun’s  desk,  drew  families  added  to  the  present 
uopn  his  wealth  of  information  population, 
on  the  project  and  utilized  con¬ 
tacts  he  had  made  obtain 
lead 

Osborn  and  Reporter  Joe  Ku- 
gelmass  traveled  the  dusty  roads 
flew  over  the  area  ques- 
the 

ranchers  took 
for  use  more 

on  the  plight  of  those  in 
Gila  whose  lands  were 

parched  for  want  the  water  |l 

that  authorization  of  the  bill  fl 

would  give  them. 

Kugelmass  did  a  of 

eight  front  page  articles.  These 
were  broadcast  over  the  Arizona 
radio  network  and  rushed  to 
Washington  where  repre- 

presented  them  be- 
fore  the  congressional  committee 
on  the  bill. 

A  Washington  Times-Herald  I 

staffer.  Gus  Stern,  was  ap-  %  v  >  V  \ 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  VACUUM 

CASTING  BOX 


The  modern  method  for  making  better 
plates — no  buckling  of  the  mat — suc¬ 
tion  holds  the  mat  against  the  box 
smoothing  it  out  and  making  the  plates 
true  and  uniform. 

THE  DUPLEX 
jr  PRINTING  PRESS 

Br  company 
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h  to  the 
r  to  buy 
'creased 
friends, 
'ertisiag 
closeted 
ling  the 


every  nook  and  corner  of  the  nation  come 
these  pleas  .  .  .  and  despite  Detroit’s  over-time  efforts  to  answer  them,  it  will  be  years, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  before  supply  approaches  demand.  This  means  capacity 
production  for  Detroit’s  huge  auto  plants  ...  it  means  steady  employment  for  more  than  a 
million  Detroit  workers  .  .  .  and  it  stamps  Detroit  as  America’s  most  fertile,  most  stable 
market  for  all  types  of  products. 


can  reach  Detroit’s  immense  buying  power,  effectively  and  economically,  through 
The  Detroit  News  alone  .  .  .  with  the  largest  weekday 
circulation  of  any  Michigan  newspaper,  and  the  largest 
A.B.C.-recognized  home-delivered  circulation  of  any  news¬ 
paper  in  America  .  .  .  reaching  65%  of  Detroit’s  auto 
owners,  64%  of  the  home  owners,  and  63%  of  the 
total  income! 


Total  weekday  circulation  421,999— Total  Sunday  circulation 
538,233— A.B.C.  average  for  6  months  ending  March  31,  1947 


R«pre$entatives;  Dsn  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17— The  John  E.  lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 


Owntn  ond  Operators  of  Radio  Stations  WWJ.  WWI-FM.  WWJ-TV 
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PROMOTION 

Peoria  Welcome  Mat 


Is  Out  All 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THIS  week  Peoria  bobs  into  our 

news  with  a  note  from  Earl  H. 
Maloney,  ad  director  of  the 
Star  and  Journal,  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  of  the  finest  civic 
promotions  carried  on  by  any 
newspaper. 

This  is  the  Newcomers'  Wel¬ 
come  Service,  which,  since  1935, 
has  welcomed  more  than  12,000 
newcomer  families  to  Peoria 
and  made  them  feel  right  at 
home. 

The  welcome  service  is  spon 
sored  by  the  Star  and  Journal 
and  co-sponsored  by  33  other 
Peoria  business  organizations. 
It  is  run  by  Mrs.  Josephine  E. 
Putnam,  Peoria's  civic  hostess. 
She  is  usually  the  first  to  visit 
a  newcomer  family  in  its  new 
Peoria  home.  She  does  much 
to  help  ease  the  strain  of  ad¬ 
justment  to  a  new  city,  a  new 
environment.  new  shopping 
problems,  and  the  like. 

'Key  to  Peoria'  Presented 

One  of  the  first  things  Mrs. 
Putnam  does  is  to  hand  the  new¬ 
comer  family  a  copy  of  the 
"Newcomer's  Key  to  Peoria.” 
This  is  a  48-page  illustrated 
booklet  which  is  both  a  guide 
to  the  city,  and  a  welcome  to  it. 
Reading  through  it  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  visiting  Peoria  and 
being  taken  on  a  personally  con¬ 
ducted  tour  of  the  city. 

The  welcome  service,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  not  a  unique 
promotion.  But  nowhere  else 
that  we  know  about  is  it  so  ca¬ 
pably  carried  out  as  in  Peoria, 
with  the  newspaper  the  princi¬ 
pal  sponsor.  In  other  cities,  so 
far  as  we  know,  the  welcome 
service  is  pretty  much  a  com¬ 
mercial  business,  with  the  news¬ 
paper  just  another  participant. 

Mr.  Maloney's  note  quotes  a 
space  buyer  friend  as  saying. 
"We  know  about  your  circula¬ 
tion  coverage,  but  tell  us  what 
your  paper  does  to  win  friends 
and  influence  subscribers.”  His 
answer  was  to  send  the  space 
buyer  a  copy  of  the  1947-48 
edition  of  the  "Newcomer's  Key 
to  Peoria,”  which  is  dedicated 
to  Mrs.  Putnam  and  tells  all 
about  her  work. 

If  this  is  a  good  answer  for 
one  space  buyer,  it  is  a  good 
answer  for  all  of  them.  Doubt¬ 
less  Mr.  Maloney  has  thought  of 
this,  and  of  making  a  general 
promotion  of  this  booklet.  As  a 
general  promotion,  it  should  be 
unusually  effective.  And  it 
should  offer  other  newspapers 
something  to  think  about  in 
connection  with  their  own  com¬ 
munities. 

Inside  Amarillo 

AS  SLICK  a  promotion  as  you 

will  want  to  see  in  the  grocery 
products  field  is  a  20-page  book¬ 
let  just  put  out  by  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe-News  that  carries 
the  provocative  title  “How  to 
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the  Time 


Get  Inside  the  $137,440,000  Ama¬ 
rillo  Food  Market.”  It  tells  how 
just  five  calls  in  Amarilla  con¬ 
trol  169  food  outlets  in  a  four- 
state  area  as  large  as  the  whole 
state  of  Pennsylvania. 

What  makes  it  easy  to  get  into 
this  market,  the  booklet  tells 
you,  is  the  Globe-News  product 
tie-in  service.  This  puts  na¬ 
tionally-advertised  products  in¬ 
to  the  local  ads  of  the  five  ma¬ 
jor  food  retailers.  Maps  in  the 
booklet  show  just  where  the  169 
outlets  covert  by  these  local 
ads  are  located. 

In  addition,  three  other  Globe- 
News  cooperative  services  are 
described  that  “ring  the  cash 
register.”  These  include  mer¬ 
chandising  service,  market  re¬ 
search.  and  sales  promotion  let¬ 
ters.  Letters  from  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  are  reproduced  testifying  to 
the  cash  register  value  of  these 
services. 

The  package  is  a  good  one, 
and  the  promotion  for  it  equally 
as  good.  Proof  is  in  this  note 
from  Paul  Allingham,  Globe- 
News  ad  director:  “This  book¬ 
let  is  just  what  the  national 
food  products  representatives 
want — at  least,  they  are  taking 
them  away  from  us  as  fast  as  we 
have  them  printed" 

New  Census  Data 
A  BULLETIN  from  Raoul  Blum- 

berg,  Washington  (D.  C. )  Post 
promotion  manager  and  chair¬ 
man  of  NNPA's  research  com¬ 
mittee,  calls  attention  to  new 
Census  Bureau  reports  on  popu¬ 
lation  and  housing  available  for 
35  metropolitan  districts.  These 
include: 

Akron,  Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton,  Atlanta,  Baltimore, 
Birmingham,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Columbus,  Dallas,  Denver,  De¬ 
troit,  Los  Angeles,  Lowell-Law- 
rence-Haverhill,  Memphis,  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul,  Newark,  New 
Haven,  New  Orleans.  New  York, 
Norfolk  -  Portsmouth  -  Newport 
News,  Portland  (Oregon),  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Rochester, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  St. 
Louis,  Scranton  -  Wilkes  •  Barre, 
San  Antonio,  San  Francisco- 
Oakland,  Toledo,  Tulsa,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Worcester,  Youngstown. 

These  are  based  on  sample 
surveys  made  in  April,  1947. 
They  are  published  in  three 
series:  P-1,  general  population 
data;  P-51,  labor  force  data; 
P-71,  housing  data.  To  get  them, 
write:  Director  of  the  Census, 
Washington  25,  D-  C. 

In  the  Bag 

FROM  New  York  Times,  a  hand¬ 
somely-designed  spiral  -  bound 
file  folder  containing  the  results 
of  a  survey  on  where  and  when 
people  will  spend  their  vaca¬ 
tions,  how  they  will  travel,  how 
long  they  will  take,  how  much 
they  will  spend.  Shows  the  Times 


the  preferred  medium  for  re¬ 
sort  and  travel  advertising,  of 
course;  but  interestingly,  shows 
newspapers  preferred  for  this 
kind  of  advertising  (by  readers) 
over  magazines,  even  those  de¬ 
voted  to  resort  and  travel. 

Bill  Eager,  Montreal  Star’s 
promotion  chief,  sends  out  a 
nice  good-will  piece — a  glossy 
reproduction  of  a  Star  cartoon, 
a  neat  rendition  of  the  "Hands 
Across  the  Border"  idea,  show¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  and  Canada  as  a 
couple  of  clasped  hands. 

‘"Twice  as  Many  "  is  what  New 
York  News  calls  a  circulation 
folder  it  is  currently  distribut 
ing,  showing  that  its  circulation 
gains  in  the  last  ten  years  give 
it  now  more  circulation  than 
any  two  other  U.S.  newspapers. 

Chatham  (Ont. )  Daily  News 
mails  a  postcard  showing  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  tobacco  lead  picker 
and  reporting  that  the  1947  es¬ 
timate  of  its  area's  burley  to¬ 
bacco  crop  is  4.000,000  pounds 
above  the  1946  yield  of  12,- 
000,000  pounds. 

Washington  ( D.  C.  i  Times 
Herald  sends  out  a  booklet  con 
taining  reprints  of  its  excellent 
campaign  running  in  other 
newspapers,  single-column  ad.s 
distinguished  by  a  single  pun¬ 
gent  paragraph  over  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Publisher  Eleanor  Pat¬ 
terson. 


Blanks  for  Ideas 
"GOT  a  Hot  Tip?”  is  the  het 
ing  on  a  new  blank  form  . 
use  at  Dallas  (Tex.)  Newt  M 
employes  in  all  departme 
who  want  to  submit  news  le 
to  the  city  desk.  Blanks 
tacked  up  in  bunches  on  bull# 
boards. 

‘Wish  You  Were  Here' 
PICTURE  postcards  sent  baJ 
home  by  vacationing  reade 
are  used  in  a  feature  which  de 
rates  the  resort  advertising  pa, 
of  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mer^ 
The  cards  are  reproduced 
one-column  cuts  which  bre 
into  brief  text  in  which  nam_ 
of  the  vacationers  and  thw 
comments  are  given.  The  fei 
ture  is  called  "Vacationing  with 
Mercury  Readers." 

Business  Is  Local 
SPARTANBURG  (S.  C.)  Herald 
Journal’s  new  Industrial  and 
Business  Review  section,  puk 
lished  Saturday  afternoon  and 
Monday  morning,  is  proving  a 
new  linage-getter  from  the  start 
The  first  one  carried  34  display 
ads.  News  department  suppli« 
stories. 


Phila.  Bulletin  Prints 
Predate  A.M.  Edition 

Philadelphia  —  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  is  getting  out 
pre-date  editions. 

Four-star  final  editions  are 
whipped  up  with  new  streamers 
and  additional  material,  then 
dated  ahead  to  the  following 
morning.  The  idea  grew  out 
of  the  Bulletin's  purchase  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  when  it 
toME.  over  the  Record's  mailing 
lists. 

Walter  Lister,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Record  and 
now  the  Bulletin's  city  editor, 
had  charge  of  organizing  and 
initiating  Bulletin  predate 
schedules. 

Main  problem  to  be  solved  is 
getting  out  a  predate  bearing 
Monday  morning  datelines. 
Predate  editors  get  out  virtu¬ 
ally  a  brand  new  edition. 

Bulletin  officials  scoffed  at  re¬ 
ports  the  predate  was  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  publication  of  a  morning 
paper. 


47  OUT  OF  100 

A  1947  survey  of  25  evening 
commuter  trains,  serving  the 
many  higher  •  income  com¬ 
munities  in  New  York's 
suburbs,  shows  that  47  out 
of  every  100  evening-paper 
readers  were  reading  'The 
New  York  Sun.  This  is 
40%  more  than  the  second 
evening  newspaper. 

Detail^  results  on  request. 
Write  to  The  Sun,  Room  309, 
280  Broadway,  New  York 
15,  New  York. 

01)esr3Q^,#tm 
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Match  Twins  Contest 
CHICAGO  Herald- American  has 
announced  a  $7,500  “Match 
the  Twins”  contest,  in  which 
readers  will  be  asked  to  match 
50  pairs  of  twins,  whose  pic 
tures  will  appear  daily. 


TWO 

OOTOF 

THREE 

HOMES 


^arc  covered  by  the 
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This  is  the  old  way. . . 


This  is  the  new, 
the  Recordak, 
way  of  keeping 
newspaper  files 


Today,  more  and  more  leading  news¬ 
papers  are  keeping  their  files  this  new 
way:  putting  them  on  microfilm  with  the 
Recordak  Newspaper  Service.  Here’s  why: 

#  It  saves  98%  in  storage  space. 

#  It  makes  files  always  quickly  and  easily 
accessible  for  reference. 

#  It  protects  files  against  deterioration, 
tampering,  and  loss. 

And,  in  addition,  it  makes  possible  space¬ 


saving  microfilm  editions  for  distribution 
to  libraries  ...  to  historical  societies  .  .  . 
and  to  other  papers. 

Consider  these  advantages  and  what  they 
can  mean  to  you  and  your  staff.  Then  . . . 
to  learn  how  surprisingly  little  it  will  cost 
you  to  get  them  with  the  Recordak  News¬ 
paper  Service  .  .  .  write  us. 

RECORDAK  CORPORATION 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Yj 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 


originator  of  modern  microfilming  —  and  its  newspaper  application 


I 


i 
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WHERE  IS  THE  U.S.  PRESS? 

WORLD  PRESS  freedom  and  freedom  of 
information  have  been  under  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  United  Nations  for  months — 
first  at  the  subcommission  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Human  Rights,  then  in  the 
Social  Committee  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  and  now  in  the  Council 
itself.  Representatives  of  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  both  in  and  out  of  the  newspaper 
field  have  had  observers  present.  But 
not  once  have  the  large  professional  asso¬ 
ciations  of  American  journalists  shown 
enough  interest  to  have  an  observer 
present. 

What  has  happened?  Proponents  of  the 
Russian  type  of  “free”  press  have  con¬ 
sistently  waged  a  battle  to  superimpose 
their  ideas  on  the  deliberating  bodies. 
Already  they  have  been  partially  success¬ 
ful — and  they  may  be  more  so. 

The  International  Organization  of  Jour¬ 
nalists,  a  Soviet-dominated  organization 
of  newspapermen's  labor  organizations 
with  a  Communist  executive  secretary 
sitting  in  Prague,  has  been  the  only  jour¬ 
nalistic  organization  accredited  to  take 
part  in  the  forthcoming  Geneva  World 
Press  Conference.  And  the  Social  Com¬ 
mittee  has  given  formal  recognition  to  an 
lOJ  resolution  on  freedom  of  information 
which  was  adopted  at  Prague  early  this 
summer. 

That  resolution  contains  some  sound 
proposals  on  the  subject — ^just  enough  of 
them  to  screen  the  insidious  recommenda¬ 
tions  accompanying.  We  call  attention  to 
this  paragraph:  “The  lOJ  recognizes  that 
freedom  of  the  press  involves  responsi¬ 
bility  not  only  upon  journalists  but  also 
upon  owners  of  newspapers,  press  agencies 
and  broadcasting  services  and  it  directs 
national  organizations  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  ensure  that  no  measures 
are  taken  in  their  respective  countries  to 
limit  the  freedom  of  the  press,  except  for 
provisions  to  deal  with  acts  of  defamation 
or  corruption  or  the  undermining  of  de¬ 
mocracy  by  propaganda  of  Fascism  and 
racial  hatred.” 

We  are  not  pleading  a  cause  for  Fascism 
as  we  knew  it  under  Hitler.  But  given 
the  Soviet  interpretation  whereby  Fascism 
means  anything  that  is  anti-Communlst 
and  it  is  seen  that  the  Russian  philosophy 
of  making  the  press  subservient  to  a 
political  cause  is  gradually  infiltrating 
into  the  United  Nations  thinking. 

Another  paragraph  in  the  lOJ  resolu¬ 
tion:  “This  Congress  recognizes  that  press 
freedom  can  ever  be  fully  assured  while 
newspapers,  news  agencies  and  broad¬ 
casting  systems  are  solely  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  or  private  monopolies  with 
no  responsibility  to  the  people.”  Which 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  only  gov¬ 
ernment-owned  and  controlled  press  sys¬ 
tems  are  responsible  to  the  people  and 
are  truly  free. 

It  is  obvious  the  supporters  of  the 
“Russian  way”  have  the  inside  track  in 
the  worldwide  deliberations  on  freedom 
of  information.  Unless  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  or  some  other 
professional  group,  finds  some  way  to  send 
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Bui  let  us.  vkho  are  of  the  day,  be  sober, 
pulling  on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love; 
and  for  a  helmet,  the  hope  of  salvation. — 
Thessalonians.  V:  8. 


representatives  to  Geneva  ( possibly 
through  affiliation  with  some  international 
group)  the  American  press  philosophy  is 
going  to  take  a  sound  drubbing  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  hate  and  fear  its 
freedom. 

CONTEMPT  IN  ENGLAND 

THE  CHAIN  of  events  in  England  indicate 

the  free  press  of  that  nation  is  the 
target  of  a  concerted  government  effort  to 
curtail  its  historic  freedoms.  Britain's 
press  will  fight  for  its  rights  but  the  cards 
are  stacked  against  it  in  the  hands  of  an 
unfriendly  government.  No  one  knows 
what  the  outcome  will  be. 

Miany  people  scoffed  at  us  and  others 
when  we  warned  that  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Inquiry,  appointed  because  of  the 
resentment  of  government  leaders  to  press 
criticism,  might  lead  to  government-im¬ 
posed  restrictions  on  the  British  press. 

Not  so  long  ago,  the  same  government 
elected  to  further  harrass  the  press  by 
curtailing  the  consumption  of  newsprint. 
It  was  said  the  government  needed  to 
conserve  dollar  credits  but  the  amount 
involved  in  the  purchase  of  newsprint  was 
so  infinitesimal  compared  to  the  total  dol¬ 
lars  needed  the  only  conclusion  can  be 
that  this  was  government  discrimination 
against  a  medium  which  it  found  irritating. 

Now  Britain's  attorney  general  opines, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  votes,  that 
newspapermen  are  subject  to  contempt 
proceedings  involving  fines  and  imprison¬ 
ment  if  they  refuse  to  divulge  confidential 
information  to  parliamentary  committees. 

It  is  true,  as  the  attorney  general  states, 
there  is  no  law  in  England  protecting  the 
confidences  of  newspapermen.  Neither  is 
there  any  federal  statute  for  that  purpose 
in  this  country,  although  almost  a  dozen 
individual  states  provide  the  protection. 
However,  the  right  and  responsibility  of  a 
journalist  to  protect  confidential  sources 
is  so  firmly  implanted  in  historical  prece¬ 
dent  in  both  countries  that  up  to  now  it 
has  been  considered  part  of  the  unwritten 
law. 

Thjsre  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  British 
press  is  under  attack  by  forces  that  would 
benefit  from  its  curtailment.  Those  forces 
are  at  work  all  over  the  world  where  a 
free  press  remains.  In  America  we  must 
be  vigilant.  Our  own  free  press  guarantee 
can  be  violated  little  by  little,  but  slowly 
and  surely,  as  has  been  done  elsewhere, 
by  those  who  would  restrict  all  freedoms. 


CONDITIONS 
OF  EMPLOYMENT 

IN  ITS  EFFORTS  to  evade  the  provia^ 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  Interna' 
tional  Typographical  Union  will  jor 
“Conditions  of  Employment"  in  newspane^ 
shops  bypassing  any  form  of  collwjve 
bargaining.  The  first  such  “CondiUons 
were  posted  this  week  in  two  newspape- 
plants  on  Long  Island,  after  managean- 
had  refused  to  sign  the  “escape  clause 
supposedly  freeing  the  union  of  any  re 
sponsibility  under  the  law. 

Subsequently  the  union  withdrew  their 
stating  it  would  file  under  the  Taft  Hartley 
Act  to  have  the  old  contract  abrogated 
meanwhile  working  under  its  terms.  The 
ITU  leaders  will  undoubtedly  seek  au 
thority  at  the  convention  next  week  not 
to  sign  any  new  contracts  not  dictated  bv 
them,  but  to  thrust  the  “Conditions  o( 
Employment"  upon  publishers. 

The  “Conditions”  are  designed  to  con 
tinue  the  closed  shop  in  effect  without  the 
union  assumes  any  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  closed  shop.  Wages,  hours  and  all 
working  conditions  will  be  set  by  the 
union  without  consultation  or  agreement 
of  management  if  ITU  is  successful  in 
this  maneuver. 

Under  this  practice  there  is  no  pretense 
at  collective  bargaining.  The  "Conditions 
of  Employment”  say  so:  “This  scheduled 
the  ‘Conditions  of  Employment,'  as  herein 
after  stated,  is  in  nowise  a  contract  nor  is 
it  an  offer  susceptible  of  acceptance  by  an 
employer  in  any  manner  to  infer  that  there 
has  been  any  meeting  of  the  minds  in  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  to  attain  the  results 
hereinafter  prescribed  solely  by  the  union' 

In  other  words,  the  union  is  telling  the  ^ 
publisher  to  take  it  or  leave  it. 

The  union  maintains  full  control  over 
apprentices  but  avoids  any  responsMty 
for  its  members.  It  assumes  no  obligation 
to  work  or  to  abide  by  an  agreeirent 
‘  The  union  hereby  reserves  to  each  mem 
ber  the  right  to  exercise  any  legal  prerog 
ative  he  may  have  to  act  individually  in 
quitting  of  his  employment  or  to  work 
only  when  he  considers  himself  able  tc  do 
so.  The  union  accepts  no  obligation  as 
regards  the  number  of  men  needed  to  do 
the  volume  of  work  required  by  6e 
office.”  On  top  of  this,  hiring  is  in  ti* 
hands  of  the  foreman,  himself  a  unio: 
member,  who  must  hire  union  men. 

Thus  you  have  the  closed  shop  withoc:  | 
any  union  responsibility  of  filling  situa 
tions.  And  in  addition,  there  is  no  obL 
gation  to  work  individually  or  together. 

If  this  technique  is  permitted  no  pul  f-, 
lisher  will  remain  in  control  of  his  ov. 
composing  room. 

Union  members  are  urged  to  adopt  thu 
practice  in  the  name  of  “job  security 
Few  of  them  understand  that  their  only 
job  security  rests  in  wholeheartedly  wp 
porting  an  economically  successful  enter 
prise.  i 

All  of  them  should  realize  that  tK  I 
Hempstead  printers  lost  a  retroactive  wag* 
increase,  agreed  to  by  management,  simP’  y 
because  of  the  hot-headed  whims  of  the:’  j 
national  officers. 
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iaMES  N  FAULKES  was  re¬ 
ceded  president  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette  Co.,  of  Cedar  Rapi^.  la.. 
It  the  recent  annual  election  of 

that  organization. 

DOW  Richardson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Kokomo  (Irid.) 
Tribune,  has  been  named  editor 
of  that  newspaper,  succeeding 
1  late  Ed  M.  Souder.  who  died 
jiilv  24  Richardson  has  been  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Tribune 
for  19  years. 

ROBERT  W.  Sawyer,  publisher 
of  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  has 
Seen  given  the  1947  Amos  E. 
Voorhies  Award  plaque  for  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  achieve¬ 
ment  in  Oregon. 

Lynn  Monroe,  editor  of  the 
Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review 
for  the  past  24  years,  last  month 
retired  from  newspaper  work 
after  a  career  of  59  years.  Now  76. 
Monroe  started  on  the  Carthage 
(Mo.)  Daily  Press  in  1888.  and 
ten  years  later  established  a 
weekly  paper  at  Jasper.  Mo., 
later  becoming  co-publisher  of 
the  Montrose  ( Colo. )  Enterprise. 
He  joined  the  Burbank  Review 
in  1923. 


Jay  Jenkins,  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Post,  has 
been  named  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Seventh  District.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  for  New  Han¬ 
over  County  ( N.  C. ) . 

Amon  Carter,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  unveiled  a  gold  nameplate 
to  dedicate  the  B-36-A1,  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  fleet  of  the  world’s 
largest  landbased  bombers,  as 
the  "City  of  Fort  Worth.” 

WniiAM  R.  Mathews,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Star,  has  returned 
from  a  four-month  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  wrote  special 
articles  for  his  newspaper. 


Peyton  T.  Anderson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Macon  ( Ga. )  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Char- 
1  lotte  Advertising  Club. 

W.  A.  (Al)  Dealey,  assistant 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
I  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 

I  has  been  elected  adjutant  of  the 

!  Dallas  Marine  Corps  League. 

I  He  is  past  commandant  of  the 

group. 


WiuiAM  B.  Ruggles.  editor 
I  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)'  Morning 
News,  has  been  elected  historian 
of  the  Texas  Department,  Re¬ 
serve  Officers’  Association. 

0.  H.  Lachenmeyer,  publisher 
of  the  Cushing  (Okla.)  Citizen 
^d  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Ptks  Association,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the 
game  and  fish  commission  of  his 
state. 


Mrs.  Elmer  E.  McMeen,  II, 
oetter  known  as  Jo  Biddle  Mc- 
MEE.N.  associated  with  her 
bromer,  John  H.  Biddle,  in  pub- 
of  the  Huntingdon  (Pa.) 
^ews,  and  also  an  officer 
M  the  Pennsylvania  Womens 
ress  Association,  is  the  mother 
01  a  son,  Elmer  Ellsworth  Mc¬ 


Meen,  III,  born  at  Lewistown, 
Pa.,  hospital. 

R.  Henderson  Shuffler,  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  the  Texas  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mechanical  College 
development  fund  and  former 
publisher  of  the  Odessa  (Tex.) 
Daily  American,  will  become 
director  of  information  and  pub¬ 
lications  for  the  college  at  Col¬ 
lege  Station,  Tex.,  Sept.  1. 


In  The  Business  Office 

RICHARD  B.  GIFFORD  has 

been  advanced  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  to  advertising 
manager  of  the  Bend  ( Ore. ) 
Bulletin,  to  allow  Frank  H.  Log- 
can,  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  devote  full  time  to  the 
operation  of  the  paper’s  radio 
station,  KBND.  Prior  to  the  war, 
Gifford  was  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal.  Marion  Bill¬ 
ings,  formerly  with  the  Roscoe 
Segar  Advertising  Agency.  Port¬ 
land,  has  joined  the  Bulletin’s 
advertising  sales  staff. 

Frank  J.  Kaus  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising 
plans,  research  and  promotion 
for  Puck — The  Comic  Weekly. 
Mr.  Kaus  has  been  associated 
with  Puck  and  The  American 
Weekly  in  various  capacities 
since  1940.  Previously  he  was 
vice-president  of  Federal  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency. 

Arnold  F.  Ecklund  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News 
Pilot,  succeeding  Lillaro  Pass, 
who  resigned.  Prior  to  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  News-Pilot. 
Ecklund  served  in  the  Navy  and 
before  the  war,  worked  for  the 
Culver  City  (Calif.)  Star-News, 
and  community  newspapers  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Richman  Lewin  has  resigned 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Lufkin  (Tex.)  News  to  become 
general  manager  of  the  new 
radio  station  KTRE,  at  Lufkin, 
owned  by  Forest  Capital  Broad¬ 
casting  Co. 

C.  A.  Rowland  has  resigned  as 
circulation  manager  of  the  Ed¬ 
inburg  (Tex.)  Review  to  join 
the  circulation  staff  of  the 
Harlingen  (Tex.)  Morning  Star. 

J.  C.  Batterton  has  been  made 
local  advertising  manager  of  the 
Harlingen  (Tex.)  Morning  Star. 

J.  B.  Huntress,  onetime  man¬ 
ager  of  advertising  production, 
survey  and  promotion,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Daily 
Record,  has  been 
named  assistant 
director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and 
sales  promotion 
for  Nash  Mo¬ 
tors  Division. 

Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. 

Roy  Newborn, 
member  of  the 
New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune 
business  depart-  Huntress 
ment  for  11 

years,  has  been  named  assistant 
city  circulation  manager. 

Albert  Russomanno  of  the 
national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  New  York  Herald-Tri¬ 
bune,  left  recently  for  a  “prize” 
trip  of  Europe,  which  he  won 
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for  bringing  in  the  highest  lin-i 
age  for  the  European  ^ition. 

William  D.  (Bill)  Owens 
marked  his  25th  anniversary  as  | 
paymaster  for  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  on  Aug.  1.  He 
shifted  to  the  Times  from  the 
old  Detroit  Journal.  To  help 
him  celebrate  his  “silver”  anni¬ 
versary,  fellow  workers  pre¬ 
sented  Bill  with  a  wrLstwatch. 

Otto  A.  Silha,  promotion 
manager,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune,  served  as 
editor  of  The  Minnesota  Veteran, 
which  won  top  printing  and 
make-up  honors  in  the  non¬ 
newspaper  publication  class  at 
the  recent  national  convention 
of  the  American  Veterans  com¬ 
mittee. 

Elbert  M.  Antrim,  business 
manager  of  Chicago  Tribune, 
received  felicitations  on  the  re¬ 
cent  birth  of  a  grandson, 
Stephen  Robert  Antrim,  in  the 
form  of  a  special  edition  of  La- 
Salle-Peru  (Ill.)  News  Tribune, 
which  is  published  by  Peter  and 
Ruth  McCormick  Miller. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Curtts, 
advertising  director  of  the  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  has  been  named  com¬ 
mander  of  Camp  Edward  C. 
Shannon,  the  Pennsylvania  Na¬ 
tional  Guard’s  first  postwar  en¬ 
campment  at  Indiantown  Gap 
Military  Reservation. 

Charles  E.  Godfrey,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Spartanburg  (S.C.) 
Herald- Journal,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Spartanburg 
Merchants  Bureau  —  sponsored 
“Peach  Harvest  Days”  merchan¬ 
dising  observance  incident  to 
Spartanburg  County’s  current 
$8,000,000  peach  harvest. 

D.  S.  Chunn,  city  circulation 
department  of  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Chunn 
are  parents  of  their  first  son. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Stephens, 
display  advertising  department, 
are  also  parents  of  a  first  son 
born  July  25. 

Don  Thompson  has  resigned ; 
from  the  promotion  department 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
to  take  a  short  vacation  before 
entering  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon’s  school  of  Journalism  this 
fall. 

George  T.  Eager,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin's  general 
promotion  director,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  news¬ 
papers  division  section  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia’s  municipal  committee 
sponsoring  start  of  the  “Freedom 
Train”  from  the  Quaker  City  on  j 
Sept.  17. 

Bernard  Glaser,  attorney  and 
wartime  investigator  in  eco- 1 
nomic  warfare  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  has  joined  the  | 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Daily! 
World  as  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Samuel  Ungerleider,  Jr. 
Glaser,  a  native  of  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  served  with  the  Army  in 
Germany  from  1943  to  1945,  as  ] 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Di- ' 
vision.  I 

Jack  I.  Wagenheim,  formerly  ] 
with  the  retail  and  department 
store  staff.  New  York  Post,  has 
joined  the  sales  department  of 
Theodoro  Advertising  Service, 
Inc.,  national  representatives 
for  the  Post  and  the  Bronx 
(N.  Y. )  Home  News. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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MR.  RALPH  NICHOLSON 

Editorial  from 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 


Tas’hy  Fare 

Whether  or  not  Item  read-1 
ers  have  ever  visited  the  I 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,! 
they’re  bound  to  enjoy  Rob-1 
ert  Ruark’s  current  offerings.! 
which  appear  opposite  this 
page.  Men  who  made  thej 
African  campaign  will  find' 
many  familiar  scenes  sketch- J 
ed  in  Ruark’s  reports  fromj 
Gibraltar,  Tangier  and  Casa-i 
blanca.  For  those  who  have  I 
never  been  east  of  Biloxi, 
these  Twentieth  Century! 
“Arabian  Nights”  make  light' 
reading  of  the  first  order.  j 

Bob  Ruark  has  a  penetrat-l 
ing  eye  for  detail,  which  en-. 
ables  him  to  reduce  to  words| 
the  sights,  sounds  and  smells 
which  go  to  make  up  realism.  I 
The  Old  World  presents  an 
ideal  field  for  his  talents,  soj 
there’s  a  treat  in  store  for ' 
those  arm-chair  travelers  who 
may  have  missed  his  tales  to  I 
date. 


f  low 

ROBERT  C. 
RUARK 

SCORES  AGAIN 

With  five  sensational  articles 
from  Italy  disclosing  U.  S.  Army 
conditions  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area  published 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

ARTHUR  DOGAN.  reporter  for 

the  Buffalo  (  N.  Y. »  Evening 
Sews,  has  been  awarded  the 
British  Empire  Medal  for  his 
work  in  connection  with  the 
movement  of  troops  and  supplies 
over  British-controlled  lines  of 
communication  in  the  Middle 
East.  Attached  to  the  British 
Army  in  Iraq  and  Iran.  Dogan 
serv^  as  liason  agent  for  Am¬ 
erican  Persian  Gulf  forces, 
handling  all  movements  through 
the  port  city  of  Basra. 

Ross  V.  Hersey,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Waynesboro  ( Va. )  Sews-Vir- 
ginian,  after  serving  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  since  1940. 

Wallace  J.  Minshull,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Richmond  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press  is  the  new 
state  editor  of  the  Norfolk  ( Va.) 
Virginian  Pilot. 

James  H.  Grizzard,  formerly 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  copy- 
reader,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  San  Diego  Journal. 
George  W.  Getz,  is  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Journal's  rewrite  bat¬ 
tery.  James  M,  Thompson, 
novelist  and  free-lance  writer, 
has  been  named  to  the  Journal’s 
general  assignment  staff. 

Joe  E.  Mayfield,  has  resigned 
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33  newi  editor  of  the  Holden- 
ville  (Okla.)  Daily  News  to  be¬ 
come  Seminole  and  Hughes 
county  representative  of  the 
veterans  department. 

Kevin  Wallace  has  taken  six 
months'  leave  from  writing  his 
"Here  Today"  column  in  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Harrison  Field,  World  War  II 
veteran,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Times-Star  news  department 
Employes’  Federal  Union  24134, 
AFL. 

Gene  Dawson,  aviation  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind. )  News, 
was  selected  to  represent  the 
aviation  press  of  the  United 
States  at  consultative  confer¬ 
ences  on  international  airline 
public  relations  and  news  prob¬ 
lems  at  Prague,  Czechoslovakia, 
late  in  July. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Schlichter, 
who  was  graduated  from  Kan¬ 
sas  State  College  last  January 
with  a  degree  in  industrial 
journalism,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Kansas 
Power  and  Light  Company,  To¬ 
peka.  as  publicity  writer.  She 
formerly  worked  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Topeka  (Kas. )  Daily 
Capital. 

Jack  Spalding,  reporter  for 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal  for 
the  last  ten  years,  has  resigned 
to  become  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of 
Automotive 
News  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest, 
edited  by  James 
H.  Cassell,  Port¬ 
land.  For  more 
than  a  year  be¬ 
fore  entering 
the  service, 

Spalding  was 
marine  editor 
of  the  Journal 
and  for  the  20 
months  since  his 
release  from  the  Army  he  has 
been  federal  court  house  re¬ 
porter.  Prior  to  coming  to  the 
Journal  in  1937,  he  was  with  the 
Fargo  (N.  D. )  Forum. 

Rachel  Snyder  and  Constance 
Van  Natta,  business  reporter 
and  assistant  woman’s  editor  of 
the  Topeka  (Kas.)  Daily  Capital, 
will  attend  the  Bread  Loaf 
Writers’  conference  August  13 
to  30.  The  conference  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  Middlebury  College, 
Middlebury,  Vt.  and  is  held  on 
nearby  Bread  Loaf  Mountain. 

Dorothy  Benjamin,  of  Spring 
City,  Pa.,  and  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  journalism  school,  has 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record. 

Betty  Kern  Curtis,  formerly 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  Dayton  (O.) 

Journal-Herald  and  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  and  latterly 
fashion  director  of  Rike  Kumler, 
Dayton,  has  joined  Neiman- 
Marcus  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  spe¬ 
cialty  store,  as  new  director  of 
the  bride’s  shop. 

Raleigh  Crumbliss,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Chattanooga 
( Tenn )  Times,  has  succeeded  the 
late  Will  Shepherd  as  editor  of 
the  Hamilton  County  Herald,  a 
28  year  old  weekly  publication. 


Franklin  J.  Stout,  who  left  titled  "Nuts  to  the  Golf  Toura 
the  Boston  Bureau  of  the  As-  ments",  in  a  current  issued 
sociated  Press  recently  to  join  Saturday  Evening  Post.  *  " 
the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald 
as  news  editor,  announced  the 
birth  of  a  daughter. 

Alma  W.  Cunningham,  former  staff  of  the  Loutjuifle" 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News  Courier  -  Journal.  Hull  hid 
staff  member,  has  been  appointed  worked  for  the  Chicago  Daiiu 
manager  of  the  ' 


Cliff  Hull,  former  slot  m,, 
for  the  Indianapolis  (i^ 
Times,  has  joined  the  copy 


Dallas  Fashion 
and  Sportswear 
Center,  organi¬ 
zation  of  the 
local  garment 
industry. 

Phil  Hunt  has 
joined  the  re¬ 
porting  staff  of 
the  Vancouver 
(  Wash. »  Sun.  He 
is  the  son  of 
Harold  Hunt, 
drama  editor  of 
the  Portland 


Cunningham 


Oregon  Journal  and  Floss  Hunt, 


News  for  10  years  and  had  bee! 
on  the  desk  at  the  Chicogo  Tri 
bune. 

Roland  Neeson,  Atlanta  Gj 
attorney,  has  purchased  th. 
North  DeKalb  Record,  Atlanu 
weekly,  from  its  founder  c 
Winn  Upchurch,  who  has  ioined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  St.  Petr^ 
burg  (Fla.)  Evening  Indepnd. 
ent. 

Stanley  Walker  has  accepted 
the  editorship  of  Scene  man. 
zine.  regional  Southwest 
monthly.  Walker,  former  Nn, 
York  Herald  Tribune  city  editor 
and  editorial  writer,  has 


Spalding 


editor  of  Portland’s  amusement  hving  on  a  ranch  near  Lampasis, 

Tex.,  since  leaving  New  York 
last  year. 

Charles  Hull,  Son  Diejo 
( Calif. )  Journal  reporter,  ij 
father  of  twin  boys  born  Aug.l, 
Edgar  Wilson  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  the  El  Centro 
( Calif. )  Post-Press.  Wilson  was 
sports  editor  of  the  JJireriide 
( Calif. )  Press  -  Enterprise  for 
eight  months  after  coming  west 
from  Iowa  last  fall.  Wilson  has 
had  previous  sports  experience 
on  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier 
and  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register. 

Otis  Wiles  has  rejoined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Los  As- 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner  afters 
stint  as  publicity  man  lot 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  and  RKO. 

Tom  Bright,  rewrite  man  with 
the  United  Press  in  Los  Angelet 
has  been  appointed  to  handle 
publicity  for  the  California  State 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 
During  his  17  years  with  U.P, 
Bright  has  served  in  Sacra¬ 
mento.  Calif.,  Des  Moines,  la., 
and  Montana. 

Allen  Stowe,  son  of  Pulitar 
prize  winner  Leland  Stowi, 
foreign  correspondent  and  au¬ 
thor,  is  getting  his  first  taste  ot 
newswork  this  summer  on  the 
staff  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram.  His  father  served  at 
one  time  as  a  Telegram  reporter. 
Albert  Phillips,  son  of  Di. 
Robert  Phillips  who  was  a 
former  member  of  the  Telegran 
city  staff  and  who  died  on  Ba 
taan  during  the  war,  is  also 
working  on  the  Telegram  staff. 

Braton  R.  Gardner,  president 
of  the  Montrose  (Pa.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  has  been  named  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Publications  in  the  Department 


magazine.  Let’s  Go. 

Courtney  Sheldon,  formerly 
a  reporter  on  the  Burlington 
( Vt. )  Free  Press,  has  joined 
the  New  England  News  staff  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Boston. 

Roy  W.  Trefftzs  of  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  former  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat  news 
staff,  who  served  during  the  war 
as  managing  editor  of  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Tokyo,  has 
been  named  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Even¬ 
ing  Outlook.  He  succeeds  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Bean,  who  resigned  to 
join  the  publicity  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  assistant  department 
manager. 

Murray  S.  Levine,  first  editor 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  will  embark  on  a  coast-to- 
coast  lecture  tour  in  September 
to  speak  about  the  lessons  of 
democracy  to  be  learned  from 
the  Manhattan  project  commun¬ 
ity.  A  40-year-old  lawyer.  Levine 
was  chief  warrant  officer  in 
charge  of  all  selective  service 
matters  for  the  atomic  energy 
development  project  at  Oak 
Ridge  for  three  years. 

Paul  Trapanier,  former  staff 
reporter  for  the  Burlington 
(Vt. )  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  state  purchasing  agent. 
Russell  J.  Collins,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  is  currently  serving 
as  secretary  of  the  Hampden 
County  Representative  Redis¬ 
tricting  Commission,  named  as 
a  Legislative  interim  commis¬ 
sion  to  study  proposals  on  re¬ 
vising  present  representative 
districts  in  this  county. 


Dr.  Wayne  C.  Grover,  former  of  Property  and  Supplies.  G^- 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  j:®  also  a  former  membe 


the  Salt  Lake  City  ( Utah ) 

Deseret  News,  has  assumed  his 
duties  as  assistant  archivist  of 
the  United  States  according  to 
reports.  Dr.  Grover  was  in 
charge  of  the  war  department 
records  in  the  archives  before 
the  war.  During  the  war  he  was 

assigned  to  the  Office  of  Stra-  . . 

tegic  Services  where  he  gained  {he  American  Air  Mail  Society's 
the  Legion  of  Merit  Award.  Walter  J.  Conrath  Memorial 
John  LaCerda,  author  and  Award.  Glen  W.  Naves  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bui-  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 

Ictin  correspondent,  is  the  au-  bune  news  staff 
thor,  with  Harold  (Jug)  Me-  American  Air  Mail 
Spaden,  of  a  sports  article  en-  gold  meritorious  service  awani. 
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the  journalism  Faculty  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College. 

Mike  Guthrie  has  resigned 
from  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Momisg 
News  staff  to  join  the  Sporta*' 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald-JounM 

editorial  department. 

Ernest  A.  Kehr  of  the  Nw 
York  Herald  Tribune  received 
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TEXAS  ALMANAC 

^  and 
State  Industrial  Guide 


TRUTH  ABOUT 
TEXAS 


Here’s  the  1947-48  Edition  of  The  Texas  Almanac 
and  State  Industrial  Guide.  The  same  traditional  one- 
volume  encyclopedia  of  things  Texan  with  608  pages 
^  wealth  of  new  features.  Agriculture,  livestock, 
manufacturing  and  industrial  develppretent,  minerals, 
Paperboand  transportation,  commerce,  history  —  endless  facts  on 
positiM  endless  subjects. 


New  material  on  parks  and  playgrounds  gives  the 
inside  story  on  Texas’  rapid  development  as  a  recrea¬ 
tion-vacation  state. 


Random  Notes  from  the  Texas  Almanac 


Texas  wholesale  sales  amounted  to  $3,571,- 
049,000.00  in  1946. 

Texas  bank  resources  for  1946  equaled 
$5,902,926,732.48  for  852  state  and  national 
banks. 

Texas  ranks  second  in  the  nation  in  registra¬ 
tion  of  motor  trucks. 

Texas  has  470  airfields — 6,804  civilian  air¬ 
craft. 

Texas  is  the  first  ranking  state  in  railroad 
mileage — 1.5.591  main  line  trackage. 


For  the  first  time  since  the  1936  Almanac,  the 
State  Constitution  is  printed  in  full. 


You’ll  find  the  ’47-48  Almanac  your  complete, 
accurate  guide  to  Texas.  Published  by  The  Dallas 
Morning  News. 


THE  TEXAS  ALMANAC 

RADIO  STATIONS  WFAA  62oi'C  WFAA  570  kc  KERA  fm 


John  ■.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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By  Proi.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalisin.  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


Tumult  and  Wisdom 
In  Baseball's  GHQ 

JL’DGK  LANDIS  ANTJ  25  YEARS  OF 

UASEBALL,  by  J.  G.  Taylor  Spink. 

New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com¬ 
pany.  306  pp.  $3. 

KENESAW  MOUNTAIN  LAN¬ 
DIS  got  his  first  two  names 
because  his  father  was  hit  by 
a  pitched  ball.  It  happened  to 
be  a  cannon  ball  from  a  Con¬ 
federate  battery  that  was  trying 
to  stop  Sherman's  march  to  the 
sea. 

Dr.  Abraham  Landis,  a  young 
surgeon  in  the  Union  Army,  had 
set  up  his  surgical  headquarters 
in  the  shade  of  Kennesaw  Moun¬ 
tain  during  the  bitter  battle  of 
that  name.  The  Confederate  wild 
pitch  ricocheted  off  a  nearby 
tree  and  struck  the  destined 
Pappy  Landis  in  the  leg.  The 
leg  had  to  be  amputated. 

It  was  an  experience  in  Dr. 
Landis’  life  that  ultimately 
forced  him  to  give  up  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine.  But  instead  of 
bitterness  it  seemed  to  leave  a 
tremendous  respect  for  the 
strength  and  ruggedness  of 
things  that  went  on  around 
Kennesaw  Mountain  on  that 
fateful  June  day  in  1864. 

Later  in  peaceful  Ohio,  Abe 
Landis  paced  the  floor  by  his 
wife,  Mary,  and  their  newest- 
born,  the  sixth  in  a  family  of 
five  boys  and  two  girls.  Perhaps 
the  Landises  had  run  out  of 
masculine  names  by  this  time, 
or  perhaps  Dr.  Landis  had  a 
hunch  that  the  dynamic  judge- 
to-be  would  outlive  all  his 
brothers  and  sisters  and  become 
a  mountain  among  men. 

“Let  us  call  him  Kenesaw 
Mountain,”  he  said  to  Mary 
Kumler  Landis. 

‘Mary  Landis.”  reports  Taylor 
Spink,  “was  a  good  wife  with 
great  respect  for  her  spouse’s 
wisdom.  She  readily  consented.” 

Whether  Mrs.  Landis  con¬ 
sented  also  to  shortening  Ken¬ 
nesaw  by  the  one  n  that  some¬ 
how  got  dropped  between 
Georgia  and  Ohio.  Mr.  Spink 
does  not  specify.  Certainly  ev¬ 
erything  explosive  about  the 
Kennesaw  Mountain  of  June  27, 
1864,  had  been  fully  retained  in 
the  battle’s  namesake  when  he 
became  the  front-page  lawyer, 
front-page  federal  judge,  and 
front  -page  commissioner  of 
baseball.  Pappy  Landis's  hunch 
was  right. 

“Judge  Landis  and  25  Years 
of  Baseball”  is  a  singularly  dra 
matic  as  well  as  valuably  factual 
biography  of  the  shrewd  and 
histrionic  commissioner.  For 
fans  and  sports  writers  who 
knew  of  the  long  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  Commissioner  Landis  and 
Publisher  Spink,  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  biography  was 
somewhat  electric. 

Spink  is  as  well  known  in 
baseball  as  Landis — if  not  bet¬ 
ter.  The  canny  and  accurate 
publisher  of  Sporting  News  — 
leading  sports  weekly  of  the 
world — is  one  of  baseball's  im¬ 


mortals.  In  Stanley  Frank's  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post  article  on 
him,  which  burned  Commis¬ 
sioner  Landis  to  an  exploding 
volcanic  cinder.  Sporting  News 
was  described  as  the  “bible  of 
baseball”  and  Mr.  Spink  was 
characterized  as  baseball's  “un- 
oflticial  conscience,  historian, 
watch  dog  and  worshipper.” 

This  conscience  -  of  -  baseball 
tag,  Landis  flung  bitterly  in 
Spink's  face  when  next  they 
met.  Frank  also  wrote  that 
Spink's  labor  in  behalf  of  his 
favorite  sport  had  earned  him 
“the  nickname  of  Mr.  Beiseball, 
a  tag  he  liked  so  w'ell  he  will 
probably  have  it  chiseled  on  his 
tombstone.” 

Commissioner  Landis  chiseled 
it  on  Publisher  Spink's  nervous 
system  with  the  electric  drill  of 
his  tongue.  Then,  according  to 
the  simple,  reportorial  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  book,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  polished  off  his  job  with 
the  corroding  acids  of  histrionic 
sarcasm  which  so  often  made 
him  front-page  news  when  he 
was  a  federal  judge  in  Chicago. 
On  June  18,  1942,  Sporting  News 
carried  a  two-column  review  of 
the  SEP  articles.  Dan  Daniel, 
New  York  sports  writer,  wrote 
the  review,  and  it  referred  to 
Spink  and  Landis  as  pals. 

That  composition,  Spink  re¬ 
calls,  “really  put  me  in  solid 
with  the  Commissioner.  It  added 
a  whole  tankful  of  fuel  to  the 
flames.”  There  was  a  fulminat¬ 
ing  conference  between  Spink 
and  Landis  in  the  Judge's  of¬ 
fice,  and  later  Spink  received  a 
short  letter  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  which  he  was  informed 
specifically  that  the  Sporting 
News  issue  of  June  18,  1942, 
with  its  review  of  the  Post  arti¬ 
cle,  had  made  it  impossible  for 
Landis  again  to  acquiesce  in 
Spink’s  getting  out  the  Official 
Baseball  Record  Book. 

'This  biography  is  by  no 
means  predominantly  about  the 
quarrel  between  Commissioner 
Landis  and  the  author.  The 
quarrel  is  chronicled  toward  the 
end  of  the  volume  in  the  fac¬ 
tual  and  objective  manner  of 
the  good  reporter.  The  book  is 
truly  what  its  title  intimates — 
Judge  Landis  and  25  years  of 
baseball — and  it  is  eminently 
fair. 

The  telling  is  vital  with  ac¬ 
tion  and  anecdote,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  gives  a  valuable  and  highly 
readable  biography  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  colorful  and  important 
character  in  public  life.  Spink’s 
subject  is  Organized  Baseball 
and  the  judge's  undeniably  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  upon  it. 
Baseball  is  more  than  a  com¬ 
mercial  sport:  it  is  an  American 
institution. 

The  author  reviews  Landis’ 
early  life  as  a  farm  boy,  his  un¬ 
successful  start  as  a  skating  rink 
operator,  his  successful  but 
brief  beginning  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Logansport  ( Ind. )  Journal. 
who  decided  he  could  plead 


cases  better  than  the  lawyers 
he  was  covering.  Spink  writes 
with  unstinting  admiration  of 
Landis’  fearless,  liberal  and 
news-making  years  as  a  practic¬ 
ing  attorney  in  Chicago,  and  of 
the  typical  episodes  of  his  page- 
one  decisions  as  a  federal  judge. 

Once  Judge  Landis  sentenced 
an  old  offender  to  five  years,  Mr. 
Spink  recalls.  “But,  your  Honor, 
I'll  be  dead  long  before  that,” 
the  felon  protested.  “I’m  a  sick 
man;  I  can’t  do  five  years.” 
Landis  scowled  at  him  and  shot 
back:  “Well,  you  can  try,  can’t 
you?" 

But  the  Judge  could  be  hu¬ 
mane  as  well  as  tough  and  se¬ 
vere.  What  made  him  good  copy 
was  that  no  one  ever  knew 
what  to  expect  from  him.  Once 
a  prisoner  who  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced  on  one  of  those  raw  lake- 
wind  days  in  winter-time  Chi¬ 
cago,  turned  up  his  coat  collar 
as  he  left  the  courtroom. 
“Where’s  your  overcoat?”  the 
Court  yelled  after  him.  “I 
haven’t  any.  Hocking  my  coat 
was  the  first  thing  I  did  after 
arriving  in  Chicago,”  said  the 
unfortunate.  Landis  immediately 
ordered,  “Fetch  my  overcoat 
and  give  it  to  this  man.” 

Informal  Style 

The  surprised  bailiff  brought 
Landis’s  overcoat,  helped  the 
prisoner  into  it,  and  the  culprit 
wore  the  Judge’s  garment  on  his 
way  to  the  Federal  Penitentiary 
at  Leavenworth. 

Spink’s  style  is  pleasingly  in¬ 
formal  and  vigorous.  His  unob¬ 
trusive  use  of  folklore  expres¬ 
sions  give  a  pungent  and  ex¬ 
pressive  flavor.  “For  a  spell,”  he 
writes,  “the  Landis  clan  lived  in 
France.”  He  describes  Kene- 
saw’s  brother  Walter  as  a  crack 
newspaper  man.  and  he  says 
that  baseball  “was  an  integral 
part  of  KM  from  the  time  he 
was  no  higher  than  a  grass¬ 
hopper.” 

Spink’s  records  and  memory 
of  baseball  are  probably  unsur¬ 
passed.  And  one  gets  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  detailed  and  accurate  ac¬ 
counts  of  many  historic  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  game  since  its 
crucial  test  —  before  Federal 
Judge  Landis — in  the  case  of 
so-called  Organized  Baseball 
and  the  independent  Federal 
League  in  1915. 

“Judge  Landis  and  25  Years  of 
Baseball”  is  at  once  an  incisive 
biography,  which  could  stand 
alone  on  its  merit  as  the  well- 
drawn  portrait  of  a  significant 
character,  and  a  careful  history 
of  the  administrative  problems 
of  the  game  which,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  wrote  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  Landis  in  1942,  “should 
be  kept  going  during  the  war 
for  the  good  of  the  country.” 

Good  Reporting, 

Interesting  Writing 

THE  AR.\rED  FORCES  AS  A  C.V 

REER,  hv  North  Callahan.  New 

York:  Whittlesey  House,  McGraw- 

Hill  Book  Company.  334  pp.  $3. 
BEFORE  the  war,  Lieut.  Col. 

North  Callahan  was  the  New 
York  correspondent  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  News.  Before  that  he  had 
worked  for  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  the  Chattanooga  News, 
the  Knoxville  Journal  and  the 
Tyler  (Tex. >  Courier  Times  and 
Morning  Telegraph.  During  the 


war  he  knew  both  enlisted  snd 
commissioned  service. 

This  is  important  in  considet 
ing  this  book,  for  there  is  finar 
cial  security  in  our  armed  forces 
as  a  career,  despite  their  non 
adic  characteristics;  and  the  fat 
tual  presentation  of  career  on 
portunities  in  uniform  should^ 
presented  to  young  men  by  an 
experienced  reporter  with 
trained  habits  of  accuracy  and 
skepticism. 

It  is  important  also,  not  onh 
for  job-seeking  youth  but  ftj 
their  policy-voting  elders,  to  en¬ 
counter  a  book  that  will  clearh 
sketch  the  not-always-pretty  his¬ 
tory  of  our  public  support  of 
military  and  naval  needs.  Such 
a  book  should  be  interestinii 
enough  to  induce  a  lot  of  neonV 
to  read  all  of  it. 

“General  George  Washington" 
Colonel  Callahan  writes,  "was 
chosen  commander-in-chief  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution,  not  so  mud 
because  he  was  a  good  soldier, 
but  because  he  was  a  logical 
compromise  between  two  po¬ 
litical  factions.  However,  he 
was  a  good  general.  We  have 
invariably  been  blessed  with 
good  leaders  during  war  time, 
But  modern  military  conflict 
cannot  be  solved  with  good 
leadership  and  luck  alone.  We 
could  lose  a  war.” 

The  military  history  of  the 
Civil  War  shows  more  virtues 
and  shortcomings  on  both  sides 
than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  Col 
onel  Callahan  reports.  General 
Irvin  McDowell  of  the  Union 
Army  reported  that  during  tk 
Battle  of  Centerville  in  IMl,  a 
regiment  of  infantry  moved  to 
the  rear,  informing  the  general 
that  their  enlistments  had  ex 
pired  and  that  they  were  going 
home. 

“The  Armed  Forces  as  a  Ca¬ 
reer”  is  well  written  and  fac 
tual.  After  a  highly  informa 
tive  historical  chapter.  Colonel 
Callahan  discusses  in  order  the 
opportunities  for  both  enlisted 
men  and  officers,  the  function 
ing  of  the  United  States  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  and  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  opportunities  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  a  full  discussion  of 
the  terms  of  retirement  with  an 
appendix  of  tables  detailing 
monetary  expectations. 
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KANSAS 


pood  Editors 
To  Sample 
Creole  Foods 

rmcAGO— More  than  60  food 
edSrs  have  registered  to  attend 
S  fourth  annual  Newspaper- 
tv^  Editors'  Conference  at 
Orleans,  Oct.  27-31,  accord- 
ne  to  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  chair- 
of  the  conference  commit 

'^ayor  Chester  Morrison  ot 
Vew  Orleans  has  extended  a 
ioecial  invitation,  pointing  that 
in  addition  to  New  Orleans'  fa¬ 
mous  "creole  cuisine,”  the  con¬ 
ference  will  feature  Mexican  and 
South  American  meals. 

Food  editors  who  have  regis 
lered  to  date  are: 

Matila  Constitution ,  Doris  Locker- 
Jn;  Atlanta  Journal,  Grace  Hartlp: 
triansas  Democrat,  Bessie  R.  Murphy: 


consider. 
*  is  finar- 
led  lorcft 
'cir  noa- 


A  PROSPEROUS  PRESENT; 
A  BRILLIANT  FUTURE! 


Ingredients  of  a  100%  Market 


Loukiiiir  into  the  crystal  globe  of  many  To* 
morroKs,  it  is  reassuring  to  see  that  altho  its 
past  and  present  records  are  unexcelled  for 
sustained  buying-power,  Kansas  prosperity 
for  the  Future  is  even  more  certain,  as  climate, 
soil,  eager  world  markets,  the  purchase  of 
new,  modem  farm  machinery,  and  the  influx 
'  *  in  a  rainbow  of 


of  industrial  enterprises  join 
economic  promise. 


The  established  stability  of  all  Kansas  is  of 
course,  inseparable  from  that  hub  center, 
Topeka.  That  is  why  the  two  are  always 
meshed  in  our  messages. 


Jwnjdi  Chronicle,  Cordelia  Rhodes. 
Birmingham  Post,  Virginia  Lee;  Bir 
uoigham  SewsAge-Herald,  Margaret 
Kllon;  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Elsa  Stem 
ktrttr;  Boston  Globe,  Agnes  Mahan; 
Bmns  Home  News,  Marie  Terry;  Buf- 
lilo  News,  Harriet  Cooke. 

Chicago  Herald  ■  American, 

Tlompson;  Chicago  Daily  ,V( 

Brnnett;  Chicago  Sun, 

CHeago  rim«,_^Lilian  Martir 

luTllol'land;  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Grace  .Miller;  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Dorothea  Hake:  Cinrinnati  Times  Star, 
Sara  Austin;  Cleveland  News,  Jane 
Walker;  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Helen 


National  advertisers  realize  there  are  no 
fluctuations  of  buying  power.  When  test  cam¬ 
paigns  are  launched  or  when  old  products 
vith  new  selling  stories  are  put  before  this 
public,  the  good  they  do  is  not  unlike  well- 
planted  seed  .  .  .  crops  of  sales  remain  peren¬ 
nial. 


Dorothy 

^  _ s,  Alice 

Ethel  Sommers; 

_  Martin:  Chicago 

Tribune,  Ruth  Ellen  Church  and  Made- 

iillcc  .Mifler;  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Dorothea  Hake:  Cincinnati  Times  Star, 


of  the 
virtues 
h  sides 
Col- 
aeneril 
Union 
ing  the 
1861,  a 
ived  to 
?enera] 
ad  ex 
I  goin; 


Topeka’s  21  Drive-in-over-super-highways  Counties,  with 
u  growing  population  of  414,307,  surround  Topeka’s  own 
Metropolitan-Area  of  88,420,  with  a  rich  margin  of  sales. 
And  they  shop  in  Topeka,  make  no  mistake  about  that. 
Likewise,  they  are  influenced  in  their  buying  by  their  own, 
long-established  newspapers — mornings,  evenings  and  Sun¬ 
days — the  civic-minded  Daily  Capital  and  the  State  Journal. 


a  Ca- 
id  fan- 
forma 
lolonel 
er  the 
nlistMi 
action- 
Mill- 
Naval 
in  the 
Coast 


That  Crystal  Globe  illumines  farm  incomes  of  above 
8207,000,000;  the  fertile  Kansas  Valley,  with  farms  bulg¬ 
ing  with  grain,  beef,  pork,  dairy  products,  flour  and  pro¬ 
cessing  plants,  the  very  latest  in  scientifically-directed  agri¬ 
culture,  and,  just  the  fill  in  every  money-chink,  old  indus¬ 
tries  booming  and  new  ones  added  every  year. 


Yes — this  Topekansas  Future  is  rosy!  Advertisers  speak¬ 
ing  to  a  prosperous  and  ambitious  people,  long  denied  so 
m.iny  essentials  during  the  War  and  with  wallets  itching 
and  as  fat  as  corn-fed  porkers,  will  buy  for  a  generation  to 
coaie  because  of  today’s  “Reason- Why’’ 


Orleans  States,  _ 

!*rgei;  New  Orleans 
Coral  Strasburger;  JVi 

I'oft  Times,  . . 

S«»,  Edith  Barber;  .V. 

Trlearm,  Hope  Johnson. 

Richmond 
e;.'..  . , 

San  Antonio  Express-Netvs,  Hattie 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Es- 
I  Francisco  Examiner,  Eve 


Marie  Louise  Milten- 
TimcsPicayune, 
vuiai  oiiasuurgcr;  ivew  York  Herald 
fri'I^W;  Clementine  Pacldleford;  New 
lane  Nickerson;  New  York 
New  York  IF  or  Id 

Pittsburgh  Press,  Josephine  Gibson. 
Richmond  News  Leader -Times  Dis- 
tatch.  Dorothy  Robertson. 

Soa  Antonio  Express-Netvs,  Hattie 
C*vr|Iyn;  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Es- 
f  n’  ^‘tn  Francisco  Examiner,  Eve 
Si.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press, 
Olp  Hanscomb;  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
l^h,  Frances  Dawson ;  Shreveport 
lounal,  Stella  Leopold. 

T  I  Barbara  Clendinen ; 

Blade,  Kay  Quealy. 

-^lar,  Violet  Faulkner; 
•tirtita  Beacon,  Marie  MacDonald: 

Mrs."H"edg7coct"'"“''^‘'"''""^ 

■ 

Magazine  Circulation 
Reported  at  New  High 

U.S.  nugazines  and  periodi- 
cals  reached  new  highs  in  cir 
.reyenue  and  unit  sales 
in  1846  it  is  reported  by  Maga¬ 
zine  Advertising  Bureau.  Fig- 
nrw  for  549  general  and  farm 
magazines  showed  total  per-is- 
circulation  of  209,- 
5^°®*  circulation  rev- 
the  year  was  $418,000,- 
,1.1  bureau  said,  and  maea- 


copy. 


Olp  Hanscomb; 
Frances 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(AAorning  and  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evtning) 
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WOOD  COLOR  PLATE  PRE-REGISTERING  MACHINE 


(III  cl 


in 


Previewed  at  the.  A.N.PA.  Mechanical  Conference,  and  in  line  with  the 
for  economical  production  —  WOOD’S  latest  development  demonstrated  how 
a  full  set  of  color  plates  can  be  registered  BEFORE  they  go  on  the  press. 
This  machine  trims  a  set  of  plates  to  register  —  rapidly  and 
accurately,  thereby  cutting  costly  press  time. 

How  the  Pre*Registering  machine  prepares  plates  for  a  semi-cylindrical 

stereotype  press  —  spot  and  process  color,  standard  and  tabloid  pa^ss, 
comics,  supplements  —  in  fact,  all  forms  of  newspaper  color  work  —  this  and 
other  detailed  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  for  the  brochure 
“WOOD  PRE-Registering  Machine  for  Color  Plates”. 

^  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  •  PLAINFIEU  K  l 

Executive  Offices  •  SOI  fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17.  New 


J^ound  Olietr  d^eali 

Cassidy  Nearly  Missed 
Being  Stalin’s  Pen  Pol 


By  Jerry  Walker 


“Why  does  the 
Associated  Press 
send  a  Greek, 
Qusidis,  to  Mos- 
cow?”  the  Soviet 
dictator  queried 
bis  Washington 
Eiribassy  when 
he  first  learned 
that  AP's  KC 
bad  assigned  HC 
to  the  Kremlin. 

A  m  b  a  ssador 
Oumanskl  h  u  r- 
riedly  straight¬ 
ened  out  his 


thprE  was  a  time  when  Henry  they’re  going  to  settle  down.  ' 
r^ssidy  was  regarded  war-  Conditions  in  Paris  are  worse,  ' 
1.  hv  Josef  Stalin.  Cassidy  said,  since  tourists  have  ' 

taken  over  the  old  Scribe  Hotel, 
and  in  Berlin  the  radio  men 
work  in  the  attic  of  the  press  , 
camp. 

Molotoii  Won't  Answer 
Allowed  only  for  the  duration 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers’  Con¬ 
ference,  broadcasting  from  Rus¬ 
sia  is  again  forbidden,  Molotoff 
keeping  silent  veto  on  a  collec¬ 
tive  bid  from  correspondents. 

Cassidy  opined  the  chief  rea¬ 
son  for  the  radio  ban  is  the  i 
Oumanskl  n  u  r-  effect  that  broadcasts  have  on 

riedly  straight-  Cassidy  Soviet  satellites, 
ened  out  his  “Everything  from  Russia,”  he 

boss:  "Cassidy  comes  said,  “is  taken  as  propaganda, 

old  non-noble  Irish  family.”  so  when  a  U.S.  newsman  comes 
"The  non-noble  business  must  on  the  air  with  an  objective 
have  done  it,”  Ca^idy  recalled  report  it  confuses  the  listeners.” 
this  week,  back  in  New  York  -phe  Russians  are  keen  about 
for  a  rest  from  his  more  recent  television  and  they  will  co- 
chores  as  European  news  chief  operate  fully  with  American 
of  National  Broadcasting  Co.  broadcasters  in  that  field,  Cas- 
and  president  of  Anglo-Arnerican  sidy  related.  As  to  their  ex¬ 
cess  Association  in  Paris.  periments  with  radio  commer- 

Famous  for  '42  Notes  cials.  Cassidy  had  an  anecdote: 

In  Russia  a  few  years,  Cassidy  During  the  Conference  broad- 
became  Stalin’s  first  and  most  casts.  Russian  radio  authorities 
publicized  pen  pal.  Their  ex-  would  gather  in  the  studio  to 
change  of  notes  on  the  “second  listen  to  the  feedback  programs 
front”  question  in  October,  1942,  from  the  U.S. 
made  headlines  and  set  a  style  “What  is  this  Alka-Seltzer  we 
which  several  have  found  handy  hear  so  much?”  asked  one. 

(ince.  Cassidy  produced  a  bottle  of 

Covering  the  Kremlin  by  the  the  stuff  and  passed  it  around, 
billet-doux  method  was  a  lot  Each  of  the  Russians  took  a  sip, 
easier  than  the  work  of  a  radio  whereupon  a  cer^or  friend  asked 
newsman  in  Europe  today,  the  Cassidy:  “Is  this  stuff  poison?” 
ex-AP  star  confessed  during  a  Assured  it  was  not.  the  censor 
moment  of  relaxation  from  pre-  commented  slyly:  “You  could 
paring  script  as  Hans  V.  Kalten-  have  poisoned  the  whole  Mos- 
bom’s  summer  replacement.  cow  radio  committee.” 

Bc^tonian  and  Harvardian,  but  ^ 

with  accents  of  neither,  Cassidy  ^  ^  ^ 

disclosed  the  predicament  in  „  ^  more  recent  visit  to  the 

which  he  found  himself  for  the  Russian  capital,  Cassidy  rode  in 
D-Day  anniversary  broadcast  ^  friend’s  big  new  American 
from  a  little  town  near  Omaha  crowd  of  gapers  gath- 

Beach.  ered.  ^  . 

"That  NBC  broadcast.”  he  “I"  the  group,”  Cassidy  said, 

said,  ''originated  from  a  toilet.”  saw  a  man  in  tattered  clothes. 

New  York  engineers,  inciden-  face  was  familiar.  It  was 

Ully,  fed  back  the  comment:  Maisky,  onetime  ambassador 
"Studio  quality  excellent.”  from  the  Kremhn  to  the  Court 

Speech  No  One  Heard  ” 

A  memorable  speech  ky  Am- 
bassador  Jefferson  Caffrey  on  Uontrol 

Memorial  Day  in  France  was  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. — The  Evening 
heard  only  by  Cassidy  and  a  Leader  last  week  passed  out 
technician,  Cassidy  revealed,  be-  cigars  on  its  first  major  scoop 
Muse  a  Frenchman  down  the  since  turning  from  the  morning 
lue  failed  to  keep  a  booster  to  the  evening  field  four  weeks 
station  pepped  up.  ago. 

radio  reporter,”  Cassidy  Although  handicapped  by  lack 
UK  finding  it  more  diffi-  of  equipment  (most  of  the  new 
f  nu4  °  during  the  war  and  equipment  is  either  in  transit  or 
acuities  are  constantly  getting  under  construction)  and  work- 
u  .  under  great  pressure,  the 

v'fiii®  inere’s  not  much  cen-  eight-page  daily  scored  a  news 
~fre’s  always  the  pos-  beat  over  every  other  daily  in 


one  was  being  locked  up.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  United  Press  ticket 
spelled  out  a  report  on  an  “acci¬ 
dent”  at  Goshen. 

Managing  Editor  Robert  J. 
Stone,  who  was  missing  his  first 
Hambletonian  in  years,  knew 
that  almost  20,000  people  were 
jamming  the  park,  hundreds  of 
them  occupying  new  bleachers. 

In  less  than  three  minutes, 
telephone  contact  was  estab¬ 
lished  with  track  authorities, 
Goshen  hospital,  a  house  near 
Good  Time  Park  and  Goshen 
city  police.  The  lines  were  kept 
open. 

Staffer  Johnny  Warren  han¬ 
dled  the  call  to  Goshen  police 
while  Nick  Cammero  talked 
with  the  track  and  later  the 
hospital.  City  Editor  Floyd  Ed- 
inger  got  some  facts  from  a 
housewife  nearby. 

Editor-Publisher  Lew  Landers 
“tore-down”  the  front  page  to 
make  room  for  the  story.  Stone 
handled  the  re-write  and  also 
covered  for  U.P. 

Forty  minutes  after  the  first 
flash,  the  Leader  press  was  roll¬ 
ing  with  a  comprehensive  story. 

In  the  Lockup 

NEWARK.  N.  J.  — Getting  a 

police  chief  and  two  other 
officers  out  of  jail  was  the  neat 
trick  performed  by  Joseph  G. 
Rush,  Newark  News  courthouse 
reporter. 

The  officers  had  just  put  a 
prisoner  in  a  third  floor  cell  and 
were  en  route  to  the  first  floor 
in  a  prisoners’  elevator  when  it 


overshot  that  floor  and  became 
stuck  at  the  basement  level.  Exit 
by  way  of  a  basement  corridor 
was  blocked  by  heavy  prison 
bars  and  the  officers  were 
trapped. 

At  that  point,  the  trio  let  out 
some  howls  for  help  and  Rush 
heard  them.  He  summoned  aid, 
got  keys,  unlocked  doors  in  the 
basement  and  let  the  chief  and 
others  out  of  prison. 

Dallas  Critique 

DALLAS,  Tex. — But  who’s  to 

criticize  the  critics? 

Apparently,  themselves. 

V^en  Brooks  Atkinson  of  New 
York  Times  was  in  Dallas  re¬ 
cently  to  look  in  on  Margo  Jenes’ 
experimental  Theater  ’47,  John 
Rosenfield,  critic  for  Dallas 
Morning  News,  wrote  a  critique 
on  Atkinson — mostly  favorable. 

Atkinson,  opined  Rosenfield, 
“is  responsible  for  most  of  the 
bad  criticism  in  New  York.”  But 
this  bad  criticism  is  “not  his.” 

“There  are  seven  or  eight 
other  newspapers  in  Bigtown 
that  also  must  review  plays 
and  seven  or  eight  other  critics 
who  must  woo  readers  one  way 
or  another,”  wrote  Rosenfield  in 
the  News. 

“Some  try  to  sparkle,  playing 
the  rhetorical  quipster.  Others 
take  contrary  viewpoints.  Some 
go  along  and  try  to  say  what 
Atkinson  has  said,  only  better. 
Be  they  ever  so  good,  this  is 
hard  to  do. 

“In  fact,  it  never  has  been 
done  for  more  than  a  show  at  a 
time.  .  .  .  Atkinson  is  hard  to 
catch.” 


born’s  summer  replacement. 
Bostonian  and  Harvardian,  but 
with  accents  of  neither,  Cassidy 
disclosed  the  predicament  in 


Beach. 

"That  NBC  broadcast,”  he 
said,  “originated  from  a  toilet.” 


sibility  of  it.” 


I  ^ -  .  the  Hudson  Valley  when  two 

mti  .  studios  have  been  sections  of  the  bleachers  crashed 
jn  the  old  “blitz”  at  Goshen  Good  Time  Park  dur- 
*“'fi*rground,  but  they  ing  the  running  of  the  22nd 
risu  .^o^'^emned  and  the  Hambletonian. 

*uo  men  don’t  know  yet  where  The  time  was  2:30  p.m.  Page 
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GOSS  PRESSES 

FOR  SALE 


T-ivelve  units,  3  pairs  folders, 
Cline  reels  with  floating  roller, 
4-strap  tension  control,  cutoff 
23  9/16.  Can  be  seen  in  dail’y 
operation. 

Superimposed  double  sextuple, 

2  pairs  folders,  23  9/16  cutoff, 
paper  roll  stands.  Press  erected 
but  not  in  daily  use. 

For  information  and  approxi¬ 
mate  release  dates  please  write 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
Buffalo  5,  N.  Y. 


Senate  Photo  Proposal 
Brings  NPPA  Attack 

By  William  Reed 

ASSERTING  that  a  propsed  Memphis  ( Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar. 

Senate  resolution  to  appoint  Built  with  plywood,  the  dark- 
an  official  photographer  for  the  room  is  lightproof  and  water- 
senior  house  of  Congress  “strikes  tight.  Current  is  developed  by 
at  the  very  root  of  freedom  of  a  gasoline  -  motor  generator 
the  press,"  Joseph  Costa,  presi-  mounted  on  the  tongue  which 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Pho-  connect  the  retailer  to  Meanley’s 
tographers  Association,  an-  jeep.  Water  is  forced  by  a  pres- 
nounced  recently  that  his  organ-  sure  pump  from  a  tank  under 
ization  would  oppose  the  meas-  the  trailer  to  sink  and  trays  in 


In  a  letter  to  Sen.  Dennis 


the  darkroom. 

Meanley,  wearied  with  assign 


Chavez,  New  Mexico  Democrat  ments  to  shinny  up  poles  and 
and  author  of  the  resolution,  dangle  from  windows  to  photo- 
Costa  suggested  that  it  is  “easy  graph  parades,  has  equipped  the 
to  visualize  committee  hearings  trailer  with  a  collapsible,  alumi- 
or  other  important  functions  at  num  ladder  which  can  be  ex- 
which  his  ( the  official  photog-  tended  from  the  roof  of  his 
rapher’s)  camera  would,  by  roving  studio  to  an  elevation  of 
some  whimsical  ruling,  be  the  16  feet. 


Earl  B.  Moore,  right,  for  15  years  a  Dallas  News  photographer  and 
now  chairman  of  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College  depaitoeBt 
of  photogrophy,  will  be  associated  with  lim  Roebuck,  left,  at  loser 
School  of  Photo-Engraving.  They  are  examining  one  of  the  school'i 
modern  cameras. 


only  one  present. 


To  detach  the  darkroom  from 


“  ‘No  need  for  you  boys  to  the  trailer,  Meanley  backs  it 
attend,’  some  committeeman  under  a  child’s  swing  in  his 
could  say.  ‘Our  photographer  back  yard  and  hoists  the  body 
will  take  any  pictures  necessary  off  with  a  block  and  tackle, 
and  give  you  all  the  prints  you 
want.’  ’’  That's  Pic  Bizi 

Costa  suggested  that,  from  this  BILL  HUTCHINS,  a  GI  student 
point  it  would  be  “an  easy  step  at  the  Southwest  Photo  Arts 
to  sessions  from  which  report-  School  in  Dallas,  Tex,,  still 
ers  were  barred  because  ‘well  hadn’t  finished  his  homework, 
have  somebody  here  to  take  a  “a  spot  news  picture  of  some- 
few  notes  and  he  will  tell  you  thing  actually  happening,’’  when 
all  you  need  to  know.’  ’’  he  boarded  the  bus  bound  for 

Backed  by  Nineteen  Senators  school. 

Chavez’  resolution,  which  was  completed  his  assignment 

backed  by  nine  other  senators,  ®  few  minutes  later,  however, 
would  compensate  the  official  when  the  bus  stopped,  block^ 
photographer  at  the  rate  of  $5,-  *  flaming  gasoline  truck  in 

600  annually.  This  salary,  along  ®  head-on  collision  with  a  con- 
with  the  costs  of  equipment  and  st^cUon  vehicle.  Nineteen  men 
developing  supplies,  would  be  °  the  wreckage, 

paid  out  of  the  Senate  contin- 

gency  fund  rated  a  straight  A  at  the  photo 

Costa’s  letter  pointed  to  the  f^hool  but  landed  on  Page  1  of 
inconsistency  of  spending  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
taxpayers’  money  for  an  “un-  —  ^ 

necessary’’  service  “at  a  time  Fast  Photo  Coverage 
when  all  government  depart-  THE  Denver  (Colo).  Post  sur- 
ments  have  been  asked  to  elimi-  prised  Monte  Vista,  Colo.,  sub- 
nate  unnecessary  expenditures,’’  scribers  by  providing  pictures 
and  the  “paradox  that  such  a  of  the  opening  of  the  annual 
move  should  be  made  during  a  Monte  Vista  Ski-Hi  Stampede, 
session  which  has  seen  Congres-  four  hours  after  the  shots  were 
sional  hostility  to  government  taken. 

press  agents  reach  a  climax.’’  The  trip  from  Denver  to 

The  action  of  the  NPPA  presi-  Monte  Vista  requires  six  hours 
dent  followed  that  of  the  V^ite  by  automobile  or  ten  hours  by 
House  Press  Photographers’  As-  train.  Photos  of  the  opening  day 
sociation,  which  attacked  the  ceremonies  were  taken  shortly 
resolution  as  “an  intrusion  into  before  noon  by  Floyd  McCall, 
the  field  of  private  enterprise."  staff  photographer,  developed, 
"nie  legislation  for  the  ap-  printed  and  transmitted  via 
pointment  was  not  consider^  Wirephoto  in  the  paper’s  mo- 
before  the  Senate  adjourned  bile  radio  telephone  unit. 

July  26,  so  nothing  official  will  The  regular  airborne  edition 
be  done  before  the  next  session,  of  the  paper,  same  as  the  home 
Meanwhile,  Senator  Chavez  has  edition,  reached  Monte  Vista  at 
invited  the  White  House  pho-  4  p.m.,  with  picture  coverage  of 
tographers  to  send  representa-  the  same  day’s  events  in  that 
tives  to  discuss  the  resolution  town, 
with  him.  ■ 

e-  i  ^  Time  Reports  Profit 


Kitchen  Sink,  Too 


Net  profit  of  Time,  Inc.,  for 


A  'TRAVELING  darkroom,  com-  the  first  six  months  of  1947 
plete  with  electricity  and  run-  amounted  to  $4,063,900,  it  was 
detachable  at  reported  to  stockholders  in  the 
will  from  a  %-ton  trailer,  has  company’s  statement  of  earnings 
been  constructed  by  Tom  Mean-  for  the  six  months  ending  June 
ley,  staff  photographer  for  the  30 


Texas  School 
Offers  Course 
In  Engraving 


For  seven  years  Roebuck,  who 
has  worked  in  the  photo-engrav- 
ing  business  for  a  number  o( 
years,  has  been  training  one  or 
two  students  while  they  com¬ 
pleted  a  four-year  college  course 
This  will  be  the  first  year  for  i 


HuNTSvn.LE,  Tex.  —  Four  sep-  separate  school. 


arate  courses  in  photo-engraving  Instructional  personnel  la¬ 
under  the  direction  of  the  Jour-  eludes  Madison  Wolfe,  Jr.,  who 
nalism  department  at  69-year-  at  35  has  had  17  years’  prac- 
old  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  tical  experience  in  photograiAy 
College  will  be  offered  when  the  photo-engraving,  and  Hu^ 

college  opens  its  fall  term  on  Cunningham,  who  will  teadi 
Sept.  12.  administrative  techniques. 

According  to  James  N.  Roe-  ■ 

buck,  director  of  the  journalism  Bureau  at  Caoitol 
school,  the  photo-engraving  cur-  ii  • 

riculum  has  been  divided  into  ror  Pnila.  Bulletin 
four  programs  in  an  effort .  to  Philadelphia  —  Inauguratinf 
train  men  in  the  phase  of  en-  new  coverage  for  State  news, 
graving  in  which  they  are  most  the  Bulletin  has  set  up  its  own 
interested  or  found  to  be  best  bureau  in  the  capitol  at  Harris 
qualified.”  .  ,,  ,  burg.  Pa.,  to  serve  both  eveninj 

Equipment  installed  for  the  and  Sunday  editions.  Hereto 
Josey  School  of  Photo-Engrav-  fore  the  Bulletin  has  employed 
ing  includes  two  complete  units  a  Harrisburg  correspondent  and 
of  standard  make.  The  two  sent  a  staff  man  to  cover  ses- 
plante  are  housed  in  an  air-  sions  of  the  legislature, 
conditioned  structure.  Emerson  Hassrick,  who  served 

Men  of  the  photo-engraving  the  last  four  years  as  city  editor, 
industry  who  have  visited  the  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
plant  have  described  the  school’s  bureau.  He  is  moving  his  home 
equipment  and  plant  as  one  of  and  family  to  Harrisburg, 
the  most  modern  in  the  South-  ■ 

J.  Arthur  Rehage  of  Chicago,  $82.50  ill  San  Die^O 
representative  of  International  San  Diego,  Calif.  —  New  pay 
Photo-Engravers  Union  of  North  scales  ranging  from  $38.50  a 
America,  said  the  school  was  week  for  inexperienced  report- 
unique  in  its  position  to  train  ers  to  $82.50  for  five-year  men 
young  men  in  cost  problems  and  are  contained  in  a  contract 
production  analysis,  a  field  in  signed  by  the  San  Diego  Union- 
the  industry  where  men  are  Tribune  Publishing  Co.  and  San 
needed.  Diego  Newspaper  Guild,  retro- 

Limited  to  25  students,  the  active  to  June  30.  Top  wages 
four  courses  include:  (1)  Train-  represent  an  increase  of  $9. 

ing  in  both  the  mechanical  and  _ _ _ 

administrative  photoengraving, 

(2)  Emphasis  upon  the  adminis- 

trative  side  of  the  business  along  NO  COMPROMISE 

with  a  working  knowledge  of  p^obk-m.  with  » 

the  m^hanical  department,  (3)  editor  &  publisher  Classified 
Specialization  in  productions  of  them  speediir  whi 

all  types  of  cuts  and  line  work,  p,  ,rtte 

except  color,  (4)  A  regular 
three-hour  academic  course  for 

students  majoring  in  art,  jour-  EDITOR  ft  PUIIIsmee 

nalism,  and  business  administra-  T*"*”  Tower 

tion.  Each  course  is  from  16  New  York  is,  N.  y, 

to  18  months  long,  unless  a  stu-  Tel:  BBiant  9-aoo* 

dent  has  had  previous  training. _ — 
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NO  COMPROMISE 

ncodod  for  probk'ms  with  an 
EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  Classified 
Ad.  It  solves  them  speedily  and 
surely  for  you.  Phone  or  write 

EDITOR  ft  PUILISHER 

1700  Timm  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y, 

Tel:  BBiant  9-3002 


Never  before  a  camera  like  this — made  for  you, 
the  news  cameraman.  Unsurpassed  in  versatih 
ity,  precision  workmanship,  honest  value. 

Magnesium  alloys,  stainless  steel,  corrosion* 
resistant  finishes,  all  went  into  the  manufacture 
of  this  sensational  new  SPEED  GRAPHIC! 
Here  are  just  a  few  of  23  new  functional  features: 

All-new  focal-plane  shutter  combines  depend¬ 
ability  with  greater  convenience — simplified 
direct-reading  of  shutter  speeds  through  a  sealed 
window. 

GRAFLEX 
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New  shutter  selector  enables  tripping  of  either 
front  or  back  shutter  from  one  point — the  new 
body  release. 

Rigid  all-metal  front  with  stainless  steel  U- 
support. 

Built-in  focal-plane  flash  synchronization  is 
standard  equipment. 

And  that’s  only  part  of  the  story  of  this  cam¬ 
era’s  greatness.  Write  in  for  free  booklet — or 
better  yet,  see  your  Graflex  dealer.  Graflex,  Inc., 

Room  No.  60,  Rochester  8,  Neu>  York. 

GETS  GREAT  PICTURES 

GRAFLEX  Information  Centers  —  at  50  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  and  3045  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


RADIO 


They  Read  About  Radio 
And  Listen  to  News 


By  Jerry  Walker 

NEWS  PROGRAMS  on  the  radio  the  women  readers  of  news- 
and  radio  programs  in  the  papers  in  cities  of  1,000,000  or 
news  get  to  be  related  subjects  more  read  the  radio  news,  only 
by  the  simple  process  of  pub-  16%  of  the  men  and  25%  of  the 


licity  timing. 


On  one  side  of  the  desk  is  50,000  reported  having  read  the 
Radio  Daily’s  annual  symposium  radio  news. 


$40,000  Punch 

The  New  York  News  Welfare 
Association  has  distributed 
$40,000.  net  proceeds  of  the 
1947  Golden  Gloves  amateur 
boxing  tournaments  to  five 
charitable  organisations  for 
work  among  children.  The 
dividend,  same  as  last  year's, 
raised  the  total  contributed  by 
the  association  to  youth  in  the 
lost  11  years  to  $400,000. 


Tribune  Seeks 
AP  Protection 
On  P.M.  Editi 


on  “Radio  Programs. 


O  6  W  O  V  •  .  .  .  «  Chicago— Col.  Robert  R 

^  boxing  tournaments  to  fave  Cormick.  Chicago  TribsS 

charitable  organixotions  for  tor  and  publisher,  has  had 
’  work  among  children.  The  application  Jor  after 

e  women  readers  of  news-  >nma  na  inat  vanr'a  membership  in  Associated  1 

ipers  in  cities  of  1,000,000  or  same  as  last  year  s,  pending  since  April,  194d, 

ore  read  the  radio  news,  only  raised  the  total  contributed  by  he  has  no  intention  of  ; 

%  of  the  men  and  25%  of  the  the  association  to  youth  in  the  an  afternoon  newspaper, 

women  in  towns  of  25,000  to  i_-,  ii  veara  to  $400  000  ..  is  merely  seeking  •• 

.000  reported  having  read  the  Years  to  $400.000. _  on  6  p.m.  edition  of 

dio  news.  held  a  terrific  audience  bv  beine  rnorning  Tribune,  he  told  & 

“It  appears  logical,’’  BeviUe  screwballish  and  by  uickini 


tir  ii  o  T  1  <»..  *1.  screwballish  and  by  picking  haven’t  anv  intentinn.  a# 

Will  They  Be  Like?  On  the  commented,  that  radio  news  fights  with  radio  celebrities  un-  intentioM  of  i 

other  side  is  a  copy  of  an  inter-  should  be  thoroughly  read  in  *!!  he  was  invited  to  make  a  earlier  than  6  p, 

department  memo  at  Nation^  the  lar^r  city  newspapers,  ro\ind  of  the  New  York  night  col  McCormick  exohi^ 

Broadcasting  Co.  To  Mr.  Syd-  which  ordinarily  have  a  more  H„hs  on  an  anneasement  ticket  *  V  ii  •  tt  o 

ney  Eiges  H  “■  fomple'e  coverage  of  radio  ae-  columns  that  are  good  Cou^t°deS'ion '  reo^drtaSS 

Jr  on  the  aubjeet.  Readershtp  -either  In  erltielan,  or  Informa- 

liu’c  a  au  ai  1  ,  Pi  raoio  emeriainmeni  man  — have  a  place  in  any  news-  membershio  is  onen 

The  first,  the  outlook  for  radio  those  situated  in  the  smaller  oaner  but  newsnrint  should  be  memoersnip  is  open  to 

Droarammine  can  be  disnosed  towns”  5  j  *  ^  newsprint  snouw  oe  newspaper  desiring  it,  he 

of  quickly.  “Trends”  discerned  Also,  the  larger  city  papers  publicity^  hoewash  *^°"™**°*  °  ‘ 

in  a  survey  of  636  program  di-  list  more  stations  in  their  “time  ^  AdvertLsinf  denartments  mav 


Also  the  lareer  citv  oaners  columns  composed  of  pHed  for  an  AP  afternwn 

1^‘moJ  stat  on^L'the^  _  bership^,  At  that  time  he 


rectors  give  a  dwid^  prefer-  tabl«  “‘’renseXntly  readers  re  h  f departments  inay  the  AP  board  he  would 
ence  to  Music  shows  Next  fS  to’ them  interest  in  radio  press  his  application  until 

eute  lo  music  snows,  ivexi,  ngni  ler  to  tnem  more.  columns  when  they  learn  that  board  decided  what  it«  no 

Sur  tot  th^rden?  .  ,  IVcto  York  Ncv,,  has  put  ,  10%  SSVte  rcgaSS 

Vadity  DramatiV  Qufz  (do^^^^^  Lack  of  an  adequate  sample  premium  on  ads  sold  for  the  and  morning  membershipi 

ask  us^’whvl  and  ’rom^v  (ha  Prevented  Beville  from  drawing  pages  which  contain  Ben  Gross  it  is  understood  that  L 
hall  “"'i  vaoiiicuy  in«-  any  definite  Conclusions  on  post-  radio  column  and  program  list-  Cooper,  executive  director 

cKA».a  R  1#  M  VJ  Day  readership.  The  majority  ings.  A  News  survey  disclosed  AP,  had  wanted  to  extendi 

/o  snows  Duin  on  news  postwar  studies  were  con-  that  Gross’  column  outdraws  service  to  24  hours  for  all 

That  should  put  an  end  defi-  ducted  among  newspapers  in  other  features,  except  those  bers  and  the  board  had  uX 
nitely  to  the  talk  that  there  small-sized  cities  and  a  decline  which  give  away  something.  Ad-  discussion  a  plan  of  charginlt 

has  been  a  sharp  decline  in  in-  in  readership  of  radio  showed  vertisers  clamored  to  get  on  the  what  service  they  desired, 

terest  in  news  programs  since  up.  page.  Col.  McCormick  told  E&P^ 

the  war  ended.  (Why  that  was  The  analysis  pointed  up  the  ■  intends  to  seek  protection  it 

two  years  ago! )  correlation  between  size  of  space  Spot  Revenue  Up  the  coming  October  AP  bogi 

As  a  matter  of  cold  figures,  and  readership— “the  bigger  the  juNE  national  spot  tsales  rev-  meeting. 

Radio  Daily  s  special  number  ad  the  more  readers  it  gets”  is  enue  for  the  owned  and  oper-  “I  want  security  on  ray  6  jui 
lists  no  fewer  than  70  shows,  of  an  old  axiom  of  the  business,  ated  stations  of  the  American  edition,”  he  declared.  “If  Ikt 

all  sorts,  built  on  news,  avail-  About  80%  of  the  papers  devot-  Broadcasting  Co.  showed  a  5  1%  board  can’t  grant  this  under  ay 

able  to  broadcasters.  What  con-  ing  more  than  two  columns  to  increase  over  the  corresponding  morning  membership,  I  will 


elusion  can  be  drawn  isn't  clear  radio  news  are  in  cities  of  250,-  month  a  year  ago. 
but  the  further  fact  is  that  51  000  or  more.  Almost  40%  of  the  a 

hill-billy  shows  are  catalogued,  papers  giving  less  than  one  col-  . 


press  for  an  afternoon  member- 
ship.’’ 

■The  practice  of  morninf 


niii-oiiiy  snows  are  catalogued,  papers  giving  less  than  one  coi-  X  T  J  ^be  practice  of  me 

and  29  programs  were  counted  umn  to  radio  news  are  in  cities  J^inCfStOn  uOddOlT  papers  coming  out  at  6 


under  “Cultural.”  of  50,000  or  less.  _  ^  ~  dates  back  about  20  years  igo 

Among  the  culture  of  the  air  Beville  said  he  discovered  that  in  Chicago,  when  the  Hearet- 

waves,  incidentally,  the  list  in-  radio  news  columns  appearing  uxxx^x^^^  owned  Herald  &  Examiner  be- 

eludes  “Meet  the  Press”  (Mu-  next  to  display  ads  enjoyed  a  Kingston,  N.  Y. — Additions  to  gan  coming  out  at  that  timeai 

tual)  and  “Editors  Four”  somewhat  higher  readership  the  staff  of  Kingston  Leader,  a  morning  paper.  The  Tribune 

(WHAM,  Rochester,  N.  Y,).  than  those  which  were  next  to  which  switched  from  morning  followed,  first  coming  out  at 

The  four  are:  News  editor,  amusement  listings  or  comics,  to  evening  field  recently,  in-  6:30  p.m.  and  later  stepping  up 

Sports  editor.  Farm  editor,  and  Most  of  the  display  ads,  inci-  elude:  to  6  p.m.  At  that  time,  the 


of  50,000  or  less. 

Beville  said  he  discovered  that 


waves,  incidentally,  the  list  in-  radio  news  columns  appearing 
eludes  “Meet  the  Press”  (Mu-  next  to  display  ads  enjoyed  a 


Staff  Enlarged 


an  “Odds  and  Ends”  editor —  dentally,  were  local  copy. 


ude:  to  6  p.m.  At  that  time,  the 

Nick  Cammero,  formerly  of  Herald  &  Examiner  had  beth 


106  Studies  Analyzed 


purely  a  radio  character,  no  “Generally  speaking,”  Beville  the  staff  of  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  afternoon  and  morning  AP 
doubt.  noted,  “papers  with  radio  news  Times,  political  writer.  memberships,  as  well  as  Intir- 

106  Studies  Analyzed  or  gossip  columns  enjoy  a  sub-  John  R.  Warren,  formerly  a  national  News  Service.  The 

More  ciihctanfini  #0-  ihss  stantially  greater  radio  news  journalism  student  at  Columbia  Tribune  used  United  Press  sen- 

niirnnse  of  rfisrncsinr,’  faVf  readership  than  newspapers  University  and  son  of  Ira  V.  D.  ice  on  Saturday  for  its  eariy 

Pn  the  ’memo  fi^e  without  such  fan  columns.”  Warren,  noted  Hudson  Valley  Sunday  editions. 

ri.ie.  newspaperman,  editorial  staff.  When  the  late  Frank^Kn.. 


in  the  Eiges-Beville  memo,  the 
former  being  chief  of  NBC’s 


79  Etud-es  in  Big  Cities 


iwspaperman,  editorial  staff.  When  the  late  Frank  Kno* 
Miss  Ann  Cuff,  a  former  stu-  became  publisher  of  the  Chiesgt 


Pr^s  Department  and  the  latter  It  should  be  remembered  that  dent  at  Columbia  University!  Daily  News,  he  obtained  an  u 
Ming  director  of  research  for  79  of  the  106  studies  were  in  classified  advertising  set  value  contract  with  U.P.  Hx 

Af  e.  Miss  Florence  Heard  Of  Kings-  in  turn,  protested  to  AP  alx^ 

1  ^'^SBestion,  Beville  had  no  radio  listings  at  alH.  Not  ton.  switchboard  operator.  the  Tribune’s  use  of  AP  for  ill 


AX  _ _ _  A*  •«!  ^ - «  /.  . —  •  •  V  m-  .  AVAioij  x’ xxcdxu  ’Ui  rvillKd"  ill  luiix.  uxuicotcv*  w  .T 

1  ^'^SKestion.  Beville  had  no  radio  listings  at  all).  Not  ton.  switchboard  operator  the  Tribune’s  use  of  AP  for  ill 

analyzed  106  reports  of  the  Con-  many  newspapers  in  cities  of  Monte  Little,  who  conducted  6  p.m.  edition.  He  was  lokl 
unuing  Study  of  News^per  50,000  or  under  have  local  radio  his  own  advertising  agency  in  however,  that  under  then  e» 
Reading  and  learned  something  columnists,  and  few  have  more  Huntington.  W.  Va..  advertising  isting  AP  by-laws,  any  membei 
about  the  attention  given  to  than  three  stations  to  list.  Folks  department.  who  contracted  for  other  tha* 

radio  program  listings,  radio  there  can  keep  track  of  their  Fred  Druell  of  Poughkeepsie,  AP  service,  was  subject  to  ba^ 
gossip  and  news,  and  critmism.  favorite  programs  by  habit  or  n.  Y.,  Poughkeepsie  advertising  ing  other  AP  members  in  that 
Radio  time  tables  constitute  memory.  representative.  field  using  AP  service  out  oi 

the  predominant  type  of  radio  Inclusion  of  a  few  studies  on  Miss  Keithe  Lavin  of  Wood-  hours. 

news  featured,  he  found.  And  in  smaller-city  papers  which  run  stock,  women’s  accounts  adver-  Meanwhile,  the  Herald-Amer- 
newspapers  where  both  “time  John  Crosby’s  column,  for  ex-  tising  department.  ’  ican  has  retained  its  morning  as 

tables  and  radio  news  columns  ample,  would  tip  the  scales  ’way  Vince  Muraglia,  for  many  well  as  evening  AP  memw- 

are  pimlished.  the  “time  tables”  over  in  favor  of  Eiges’  thesis  years  associated  with  New  York  ships,  and  the  Chicogo  Timei  has 
receiv^  a  higher  readership  that  more  newspapers  ought  to  newspaper  circulation  depart-  used  AP  service  for  early  Sun^ 
th^  the  columns.  devote  more  space  to  radio  ments.  circulation  director.  day  editions,  although  holdmg 

One  of  the  first  things  the  news.  Arthur  Schoen,  formerly  pro-  an  afternoon  membership.  W 

analysis  revealed  was  that  read-  Beville’s  study  would  indicate  duction  manager  of  the  Schoen  Chicago  Sun  has  an  AP  morning 
ership  of  radio  news  varies  con-  they  don’t  even  need  a  Crosby  Printing  plant  in  Saugerties,  membership  and  under  the  n«w 
siderably  between  large  and  column  to  attract  readers.  There  similar  assignment.  arrangement,  Marshall  Fieias 

average  used  to  be  a  columnist  on  an  Ben  Fishkin  of  Kingston.  N.  Y.,  Times  and  Sun  will  have  «• 
of  46%  of  the  men  and  58%  of  upstate  New  York  daily  who  accounting  staff.  hour  AP  service. 
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newspaper*  . . 


WITH  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS  •  •  •  IT’S 

Till  _  by  rca 


*Alr«odv  announced— Sf.  Levis  Po$t’Ditpofch,  The  Mi/wovLee  Jovrnat,  The  Wothingten  fveniiig  Sfor  end  The  Phi/ede/phio  titquinr 


Television  station  of  the 
BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 


(WBEN) 


•  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  was  quick  to 
recognize  the  tremendous  audience  impact 
promised  by  television.  Present  plans  call 
for  full-scale  television  operation  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

As  with  most  of  today’s  television  sta¬ 
tions,  RCA  will  furnish  all  the  equipment 
necessary  to  put  WBEN-TV  on  the  air. 
RCA’s  5000-watt  television  transmitter, 
choice  of  most  newspaper  telecasters  from 
coast  to  coast,  will  feed  a  Super  Turnstile 
antenna  .  .  .  which  will  boost  the  radiated 
power  to  more  than  14,000  watts. 

A  two-camera  field  pickup  chain  will 
provide  on-the-scene  telecasts  of  spot  news 
and  special  events.  Two  RCA  television- 
type  film  projectors  and  a  film  camera  will 
permit  convenient,  versatile  sound-film  pro¬ 
gramming  .  .  .  simplify  the  insertion  of 


station  breaks,  commercials,  and  special 
effects.  New  RCA  image-orthicon  studio 
cameras  will  be  used  to  assure  high-defini* 
tion  pictures  of  live  studio  programs  with* 
out  the  need  for  elaborate  lighting.  RCA 
control,  test,  monitoring,  and  auxiliary 
equipment  make  up  the  balance  of  this 
station’s  order. 

Television  for  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
(WBEN)  will  add  another  history  making 
chapter  to  its  enviable  record  of  pioneering 
.  .  .  a  record  that  includes  ultra-high- 
frequency  broadcasting  as  early  as  1932  . . . 
daily  facsimile  broadcasts  in  1938. 

What  are  your  television  plans?  Every¬ 
thing  needed  to  start  a  station  is  in  quantity 
production  at  RCA.  An  indication  of  your 
requirements  now  will  assure  early  delivery 
of  equipment.  Write  Dept.  25-H-2. 


JU. 


Sim  (quipment  for  WBEN-TV — pictures  are 
^l*cted  directly  on  the  pick-up  tube  in  the 
ijlm  camera  (right!  to  obtain  a  video  signal. 
A  mirror-switching  system  makes  it  possible 
one  camera  to  serve  two  projectors  .  .  . 
assures  uninterrupted  film  programming. 


( 


I 
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In  Canada:  RCA  VICTOR  Company  limitod,  Montroal 


SYNDICATES 

7-iyian  Team  to  Check 
U.S.  on  Marshall  Plan 


By  Helen  M-  Staunton 

WHILE  Cabinet  committees  in¬ 
vestigate  how  well  the  United 
States  can  sustain  the  Marshall 
Plan,  for  reports  to  President 
Truman,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  is  preparing  a  report  to 
the  people — newspaper  and  news 
service  readers. 

To  make  spot  checks  of  U.S. 
resources  and  write  the  report 
a  battery  of  seasoned  reporters 
boarded  the  Herald  Tribune's 
flying  newsroom  Tuesday  and 
left  on  the  first  lap  of  an  un¬ 
precedented  countrywide  tour 
to  sources  of  information. 

Six  Herald  Tribune  reporters 
started  this  one-newspaper  air 
tour,  but  one,  John  Durston,  has 
a  separate  assignment  to  investi¬ 
gate  Alaska’s  potential  for  state¬ 
hood.  Another  newsman,  Robert 
Bird,  will  join  the  plane  in 
Nevada,  and  a  seventh  on  the 
Marshall  Plan  assignment,  John 
( Tex )  O’Reilly,  left  Saturday 
by  another  route. 

The  seven  men  will  drop  off 
at  various  points  but  return 
Aug.  25  to  write  a  series  of 
about  21  daily  articles  on  how 
well  America  can  meet  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  under  the  Marshall 
Plan.  The  series,  scheduled  to 
start  Sept.  7,  will  be  furnished 
to  Herald  Tribune  News  Service 
clients  at  about  the  same  time 
the  President  is  getting  his  Cab¬ 
inet  and  Congressional  reports 
and  will  be  offered  by  the  syndi¬ 
cate  to  other  newspapers. 

The  project  represents  the  first 
time  a  single  newspaper  has 
used  its  own  plane  and  such  a 
large  and  varied  team  of  re¬ 
porters  to  cover  a  single  assign¬ 
ment.  Here  is  the  way  the  news¬ 
men  will  divide  the  project  and 
route  their  individual  trips: 

Stephen  White,  a  leading  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  writer  on  .scientific 
subjects,  will  investigate  the 
ability  of  the  country  to  produce 
the  necessary  minerals  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  Marshall  Plan.  He  was 
scheduled  to  leave  the  plane  at 
its  first  stop.  Chicago,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  Duluth;  Butte;  Seattle; 
Dawson,  Alaska;  California;  Ari¬ 
zona;  Denver,  and  the  Pittsburgh 
area.  In  Arizona,  for  instance, 
he’ll  look  into  the  possibilities 
from  the  recent  copper  dis¬ 
covery. 

After  getting  a  lift  on  the 
plane  from  Reno  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Bird  will  work  east  check¬ 
ing  on  power  and  agriculture,  on 
such  subjects  as  the  improved 
prospects  for  food  from  con¬ 
servation  and  soil  reclamation. 

At  San  Francisco  also  Fitz- 
hugh  Turner  will  leave  the 
plane  to  work  east  examining 
industry,  especially  our  ability 
to  produce  machinery,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Hamshar  to  check  shipping 
and  shipyards. 

In  California  William  Menefee 
will  look  into  America’s  military 
and  naval  potential  at  airplane 
factories  and  Eld  Talbert  into 
commercial  potential.  Then  both 


will  continue  to  Alaska  while 
Durston  works  on  his  separate 
assignment. 

O’Reilly,  on  his  own,  is  cross¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  by  way  of  Texas  to 
get  a  cross  section  from  barbers, 
editors  and  bootblacks  of  Amer¬ 
icans’  thoughts  on  the  plan  for 
Europe’s  reconstruction. 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Joe  Herzberg,  organized  the 
plan  for  the  coverage.  Each  sub¬ 
ject  is  expected  to  take  about 
three  articles,  but  the  plan  is 
flexible. 

Paragrapher  by  Wire 

NEVER  before  in  40  years  of 

syndication  has  George  Mat¬ 
thew  Adams  Service  sent  a 
daily  feature  regularly  by  wire, 
at  least  not  in  the  memory  of 
Manager  Bruno  Pascale.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  the  syndicate 
signed  Howard  Brubaker,  famous 
New  Yorker  columnist,  and  is 
telegraphing  his  daily  para¬ 
graphs  to  client.  The  speed  is 
important  because  Brubaker  ad¬ 
dresses  each  paragraph  to  a  per¬ 
sonality  figuring  importantly  in 
the  news. 

The  signing  and  selling  of  the 
paragraph  feature  was  another 
whirlwind  operation  such  as  re¬ 
cently  had  GMA  selling  its  new 
male  cooking  feature  before  the 
syndicate  was  ready  to  serve  as 
intermediary.  The  first  Brubaker 
column  went  out  Aug.  11  direct 
from  Brubaker’s  summer  home. 

Notes  and  Personals 

SELECT  FEATURES  SYNDI 

CATE  has  obtained  two  timely 
series  for  early  September. 
Richard  Tewkesbury,  who  be 
fore  the  war  nearly  lost  his  life 
while  investigating  the  route  of 
the  Pan-American  highway  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  will 
write  six  to  ten  articles  for  SFS 
from  the  material  he  gathers 
hiking  through  the  American 
zone  of  Germany  and  talking  to 
people  unofficially. 

The  other  SFS  series  will  be 
Ruth  Harrington’s  “Behind  the 
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Scenes  in  Television,”  two  dozen 
articles  about  400  words  long. 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  is  looking  forward  to 
several  roundup  stories  and  per¬ 
haps  a  thrilling  rescue  to  top  off 
its  feature  on  the  Kon-Tiki  raft 
expedition  across  the  Pacific  by 
the  Humboldt  Current.  The 
scientific  expedition  finally  piled 
up  on  a  reef  in  the  archipelago 
towards  which  it  had  headed, 
and  proved  Polynesians  could 
have  been  pre-Inca  raft  voyagers 
from  South  America.  Unhurt, 
the  party  radioed  the  story  of 
the  raft’s  partial  destruction. 

Tom  Wheeler,  of  Wheeler 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  Toronto, 
will  have  his  own  adventure  in 
the  giant  tuna  tournament  off 
Wedgeport,  Nova  Scotia.  Sept.  3 
to  6.  first  since  before  the  war. 
The  Nova  Scotian  government 
has  named  him  to  captain  the 
British  Empire  team. 

■ 

Many  Sources 
Left  Open  for 
Union  Reports 

Washington  —  Newspapermen 
will  not  have  access  to  labor 
union  financial  statements  filed 
in  accordance  with  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Lewis  B,  Schwellenbach  has  an¬ 
nounced  after  a  survey  of  the 
language  of  the  law. 

But  there  will  be  many  loop¬ 
holes  through  which  the  infor¬ 
mation  may  reach  the  press. 
Schwellenbach’s  security  policy 
still  leaves  the  statements  open 
to  the  NLRB  and  other  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  agencies,  to 
Senators  and  Congressmen  on 
request  of  congressional  com¬ 
mittees  and  to  members  of  the 
local  and  national  unions  which 
fill  out  the  forms. 

There  is  nothing  to  keep  any 
of  these  from  telling  what  he 
finds  in  the  statements. 

Schwellenbach  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  have  his  judgment  on 
the  point  tested  by  a  suit  to 
force  him  to  open  up  the  state¬ 
ments  to  anybody  who  wants  to 
see  them.  That  way.  he  said, 
the  intention  of  the  law  would 
be  settled  beyond  all  doubt. 


PM  Gets  Sales 
In  Disk  Jockey 
Derby  Stunt 

A  promotion  that  has  been 
credited  with  boosting  circula 
tion  at  least  one  day  of  the 
week  was  developed  by  PM  in 
cooperation  with  WNEW.  Titled 
“Disk  Jockey  Derby,”  the  pro¬ 
motion  offers  merchandise  prizes 
for  letters  commenting  on  fa 
vorite  records  played  over 
WNEW. 

Two  programs  Monday  and 
Saturday  present  the  same  rec 
ords  by  the  popular  compose: 
of  the  week,  and  the  news 
paper  furnishes  about  col¬ 
umns  of  space  promoting  the 
program  in  its  weekend,  Mon 
day  and  Tuesday  issues. 

Saturday  and  Monday  the 
stories  concern  the  evenings 
broadcasts  and  the  prizes  which 
are  donated  for  the  trade  name 
publicity  by  the  manufacturers 
or  dealers.  Tuesday  the  paper 
prints  an  entry  blank  listing 
the  seven  melodies  played  and 
providing  space  for  a  brief  com 
ment  on  the  reader’s  favorite 
The  pieces  are  replayed  and  the 
best  letters  are  enterd  in  a 
“derby”  Saturday  night,  when 
winners  are  announced.  PM  al 
so  announce  winners  Monday. 

PM  reports  that  disk  jockey 
letters,  despite  summer  dol¬ 
drums,  have  totaled  between 
3,500  and  4,000  per  week  and 
circulation  has  been  stimulated 
Tuesdays  when  the  entry  blank 
is  published. 

■ 

James  M.  Toler  Die" 

Philadelphia — James  M.  Toler, 
51,  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record  from 
1934  until  its  suspension  six 
months  ago,  and  subsequently 
employed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  died  of  a  heart  ailment 
at  his  Frankfort  home  Aug.  7. 
He  began  his  newspaper  career 
on  the  old  Philadelphia  Evening 
Telegraph.  After  a  first  World 
War  service  in  U.  S.  Navy,  he 
served  with  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  and  Camden  (N 
J. )  Courier-Post  before  going  to 
the  Record. 


JOE  LAURIE,  Jr. 

presents 


A  short,  sparkling, 
one  -  column  feature 
by  the  famous  radio 
star.  Triple  appeal— big 
names,  human  interest,  laughs. 


D  C  C  C 


Wire  today  for  rates,  samples. 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday' s  Type 


**Darwin  Said  Man  Descended  from  Monkeys” 

Darwin  actually  held  that  man  and  monkey  had 
probably  descended  from  some  common  prehistoric 
ancestor.  The  distortion  of  his  theory  was  probably 
an  attempt  to  discredit  him  during  the  days  when 
Darwinism  was  a  subject  of  great  controversy. 


“Canned  Foods  Are  Spoiled  by  Freezing” 

Incorrect !  Freezing  does  not  affect  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  canned  foods,  although  in  some  cases  it  may 
cause  slight  changes  in  appearance  or  consistency. 
Many  delicious  desserts,  which  are  very  popular, 
are  made  from  frozen  canned  foods. 


“Rats  Will  Desert  a  Sinking  Ship” 

It  is  an  ancient  belief  that  rats  on  shipboard,  through 
premonition  and  treachery,  will  desert  a  ship  facing 
disaster.  Rats  probably  don’t  have  premonitions — 
and  there  ia  no  evidence  that  they  are  more  treach¬ 
erous  than  comparable  animals. 


“A  Damaged  Can  Means  Spoiled  Food” 

Wrong  I  The  canning  process  destroys  the  spoilage 
organisms,  and  the  hermetic  seal  protects  the  con¬ 
tents  from  contamination.  As  long  as  the  hermetic 
seal  is  unbroken,  dents  or  rust  on  the  container  can 
have  no  effect  on  the  contents. 


FREE  —  an  exciting  NEW  feature  for  your  paper 

You  can  have  free  mats  for  “Don’t  You  Believe  advertising  from  local  food  merchants. 


It,”  an  outstanding,  new  weekly  feature. 

“Don’t  You  Believe  It” — aimed  at  scotching 
false  popular  beliefs — is  based  on  the  above 
series,  familiar  to  readers  of  this  publication 
for  the  past  few  years. 

Your  business  department  will  also  find  this 
unusual  feature  an  aid  in  getting  additional 


Mats  contain  no  advertising.  They  are  2  col¬ 
umns  by  110  agate  lines.  Write  to — 


AMERICAN 


CAN  CO, 


Dept.  K,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y 
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CIRCULATION 


Carriers  Take  Census 
In  Home  Beauty  Event 


NEW  ORLEANS.  La.— A  new 

promotion  campaign,  exclu¬ 
sive  to  New  Orleans,  has  offset 
the  summer  go-away  drop  in 
circulation  on  the  New  Orleans 
States  and  Times -Picayune, 
Donald  Coleman,  circulation 
manager  of  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Co.,  reports. 

Originated  by  Editor  William 
Fitzpatrick  of  the  States,  the 
Top-O-the-Block  Award  is  for 
public  participation  and  aimed 
at  eventual  beautification  of 
homes.  The  other  two  contests 
linked  with  it  are  designed  to 
stimulate  circulation  promotion 
among  the  carriers. 

Slight  Gain  Since  July 

The  tri-pronged  drive  has  al¬ 
ready  resulted  in  a  slight  cir¬ 
culation  gain  since  it  was 
launched  July  26. 

"Excellent”  is  the  way  Cole¬ 
man  describes  the  results  so  far. 
Already  the  campaign  has 
brought  in  an  estimated  20,000 
survey  slips  from  carriers,  each 
one  indicating  a  prospective  sub¬ 
scriber  contacted. 

A  committee  from  advertising 
and  circulation  departments  is 
selected  and  changed  at  inter¬ 
vals  to  pick  Top-O-the-Block 
winners.  They  draw  two  num¬ 
bers  at  random  locating  a  spe¬ 
cific  block  in  greater  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

Three  top  garden  displays  vis¬ 
ible  from  the  street  are  chosen 
by  the  committee  after  inspec¬ 
tion  and  pictures  of  winning 
homes  are  published  each  Wed¬ 
nesday  in  the  States.  Cash 
prizes  of  $20,  $15,  and  $5  are 
presented  to  winners.  All  homes 
are  eligible  whether  occupants 
subscribe  to  the  States  or  not. 

"To  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  home-beautification  in  New 
Orleans,”  Coleman  believes, 
"the  award  series  must  continue 
for  at  least  one  year. 

"People  must  be  given  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  plant  flowers  and 
shrubbery  and  to  arrange  gar¬ 
den  displays  before  the  winter 
and  spring  blossoming  season 
arrives.” 

Forgotten  Homes  Checked 

It  was  Coleman’s  idea  to  com¬ 
bine  the  block  award  feature 
with  shorter-termed  forgotten 
homes  and  census  contests, 
which  run  for  12  weeks  among 
carriers. 

Forgotten  homes  contests  have 
been  staged  by  large  city  dailies 
in  San  Francisco  and  other  parts 
of  the  country.  In  this  contest, 
each  week  the  carrier  on  whose 
route  the  Top-of-the-Block  win¬ 
ner  is  located  is  eligible  for 
prizes. 

A  $10  prize  is  paid  to  both 
States  and  Times-Picayune  car¬ 
riers  providing  both  papers  are 
delivered  to  the  block  winner 
at  the  time  the  picture  appears. 

If  block  winner  is  neither  a 
States  nor  Times-Picayune  sub¬ 
scriber  and  definite  effort  is 
proved  by  the  carrier,  through 
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census  slips,  to  sell  either  sub¬ 
scription,  $7.50  is  given. 

Other  prizes  are  $5  for  a 
single  subscription  for  either 
paper  and  $2.50  for  proven  sales 
effort  to  sell  a  subscription  for 
either  paper  or  both  to  a  block 
winner. 

The  census  contest  phase  of 
the  campaign  is  Coleman’s  brain¬ 
child.  He  tried  it  for  a  few 
weeks  last  June  and  it  worked 
well. 

Carriers  receive  a  bonus  of 
five  cents  in  prize  merchandise 
credit  for  each  census  slip  filled 
out  and  25  credit  points  for  each 
subscription  sold. 

The  slips  are  not  only  being 
used  to  prove  subscription  on 
the  part  of  the  carrier  but  also 
as  a  valuable  source  of  survey 
material  for  city  circulation 
charts. 

Besides  the  names  of  prospec¬ 
tive  customers,  the  slips  reveal 
what  paper  is  being  delivered 
to  homes,  how  the  delivery  serv¬ 
ice  is,  the  carrier’s  name,  date 
and  route  number. 

It  also  asks  the  prospective 
subscriber  if  he  or  she  has  read 
the  States  or  Times-Picayune  re¬ 
cently  and  if  the  carrier  can 
deliver  either  paper. 

"It’s  more  like  a  survey,” 
Coleman  believes.  “The  car¬ 
riers  don’t  have  to  feel  as  if 
they  are  trying  to  sell  some¬ 
thing,  but  can  approach  each 
prospect  as  a  census-taker. 

News-Meter  on  Market 

FORT  WORTH,  Tex.— It  looks 

like  a  mailbox,  fastens  on  to 
a  porch  wall,  and  holds  the 
newspaper  when  the  carrier  de¬ 
livers  it. 

It’s  called  a  News-Meter.  Its 
face  lifts  up,  and  an  arm  inside 
comes  down  on  the  paper. 

This  device,  made  of  alumi¬ 
num  and  offered  to  newspapers 
at  about  $1.25  apiece,  is  being 
marketed  here  by  a  company 
which  claims  success  for  it  on 
the  basis  of  a  smalltown  tryout. 

C.  E.  Cordell,  of  J.  C.  Witty 
and  Co.,  manufacturers,  said 
Greenville  (Tex.)  Evening  Ban¬ 
ner  reported  an  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation  plus  subscriber  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  use  of  the  News-meter. 

Carrier  Notes 

SIZZLING  temperatures  of  100 

and  101  didn’t  melt  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  66  boys  and  girls. 
Two  Year  Club  members  of 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph 
carrier  organization,  who  spent 
two  days  in  Chicago  as  guests  of 
the  newspaper.  Accompanied 
by  seven  adults  from  the  Panto¬ 
graph,  the  entire  group,  includ¬ 
ing  four  girl  carriers,  attended 
the  Cub-Cardinal  ball  game,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Breakfast  Club 
program,  ate  dinner  in  "China¬ 
town”  and  toured  the  Chicago 
Municipal  Airport. 

Three  hundred  Dayton  (O.) 
Journal-Herald  carriers  were  re¬ 
cently  feted  by  the  circulation 


department  at  a  four-hour  out¬ 
ing. 

More  than  275  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News  carriers  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  an  outing  and 
athletic  meet  sponsored  by  the 
circulation  department  Sept.  14. 

.  .  .  Nineteen  Passaic  Herald- 
News  carriers  have  enrolled  in 
the  seven-week  photography 
course  being  conducted  by  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Winham,  Herald-News 
staff  photographer. 

With  1,500  boys  representing 
Seattle's  three  dailies  as  guests, 
magicians  attending  the  12th  an¬ 
nual  Pacific  Coast  Association  of 
Magicians  convention  staged  a 
special  magic  show.  Circulation 
chiefs  had  one  worry.  Every 
time  a  magician  called  for  an 
assistant  500  boys  headed  for 
the  stage. 

A  dozen  finalists  from  among 
800  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram  newspaperboys  origi¬ 
nally  entered  in  competition 
rac^  toy  autos  at  Huntington 
Beach  Speedway.  Don  Desilets, 
the  winner,  received  a  bicycle. 

The  tiny  cars  with  windup 
motors  inspired  intense  compe¬ 
tition  among  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Post-Enquirer  newspaperboys  in 
a  recent  offering. 

North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Val¬ 
ley  Times  recently  was  host  to 
200  of  the  paper’s  carriers  for 
their  second  annual  outing  to 
Catalina  Island. 

Portage  (Wis.)  Daily  Register 
was  host  to  its  carriers  at  the 
annual  summer  picnic  at  Devils 
Lake. 

Thirty-five  carriers  from  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News  spdht  a  three- 
day  expense-paid  vacation  at 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C.  Ten  other 
carriers  preferred  to  take  cash 
in  lieu  of  the  trip. 

■ 

Wins  Treanor  Award 

Los  Angeles — Shirley  Rita,  17, 
was  awarded  the  1947  'Tom 
Treanor  Memorial  Scholarship 
in  journalism  at  University  of 
California.  The  scholarship  was 
established  in  1945  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  in  memory  of 
Treanor,  its  war  correspondent 
who  was  killed  in  Europe  in 
1944. 


Oertel  Leaves 
Weekly  Bureau; 
Palmer  Named 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Resignation 
of  William  J.  Oertel  as  national 
director  of  the  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Bureau  of  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Howard  W.  Palmer,  for¬ 
mer  NEA  president,  as  acting 
national  director  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ed  M.  Anderson, 
Bureau  national  chairman. 

The  Bureau’s  office  will  re¬ 
main  at  768  Irving  Ave.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  with  Marion  Bozzone  con¬ 
tinuing  as  assistant. 

Reason  for  Resignation 

Anderson  said  Oertel’s  resig¬ 
nation  was  made  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  pressure  of  his  added 
duties  as  manager  of  the  New 
York  Press  Association,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  New  York 
Press  Service,  Inc.,  and  instruc¬ 
tor  at  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism. 

Palmer  served  as  general 
manager  of  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Press  from  1926  to  1941. 

From  August,  1945,  to  July, 
1947,  the  Bureau  gained  nearly 
1,000  members  and  raised  over 
$30,000  to  underwrite  a  program 
to  give  research  facts  and  as¬ 
sistance  to  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  interested  in  advertising  in 
weekly  newspapers. 

■ 

Exempt  from  Tax 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  —  Copies 
of  newspapers  are  specifically 
exempt  from  the  Tennessee  2% 
sales  tax  law.  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
has  been  informed  by  state  tax 
officials. 

■ 

Ruling  on  Price  Law 

Portland,  Ore. — ^Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  George  Neuner  has  ruled 
that  advertising  of  a  bona 
fide  price  range  does  not  violate 
the  new  statute  which  prohibits 
Oregon  beauty  shops  from  stat¬ 
ing  "any  definite  or  fixed 
price.” 


KAYO  prefers  to 
look  at  the  funnies 
upside  down.— 
That's  the  way  most  things  happen  in 
MOON  MULLINS.  But  your  readers  will 
agree  that  from  ANY  angle,  there's 
nothing  quite  so  mirth-provoking  as 
this  most  slapstick  of  comics.  —  Send 
now  for  proofs  and  prices  on 
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Too  Much  Jargon 


Steel,  like  most  businesses  and  pro- 


You  iiiav  reeall  that  bizarre  mvsterv 


fessioiis,  has  its  special  vocabulary  story  Hoic  the  Old  Lady  Got  Home,  by 


which  is  jargon  to  the  uninitiated. 


For  every  term  such  as  “city  desk,” 
“by-line,”  “morgue”  in  the  newspaper 
field,  steel  can  match  its  share  of  words 
and  phrases  which  are  obscure  to  the 


The  practice  has  merit  as  a  form  of 
verbal  shorthand,  and  those  who  speak 
the  same  jargon  feel  a  common  bond; 
but  it  can  go  too  far. 


■'Steel  in  the  tAoking" 

4  hrief.  n.n..echnUal  l.ookU.  »„  .he 
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M.  P.  Shiel.  The  super-minded  hero 
used  more  and  more  elite  language 
until  he  finally  spoke  in  algebraic  equa¬ 
tions  and  fancied  himself  to  be  divine. 


Steel’s  jargon  can  be  a  barrier  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  public.  “Ingot,” 
“bloom,”  “billet,”  “Brinell  hardness,” 
etc.— what  do  they  all  mean?  Ripping 
away  this  misty  curtain  of  terminology, 
Bethlehem  has  published  a  booklet 
Steel  in  the  Making,  with  full  glossary. 
It’s  yours  for  the  asking. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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Gastonia,  N.  C. 
Gazette  Bought 
By  Atkins  Group 

Gastonia,  N.  C. — Announce¬ 
ment  was  made  this  week  by 
James  W.  Atkins,  publisher,  that 
he  and  his  sons,  Ben  E.  Atkins 
and  Stewart  Atkins,  have  ac¬ 
quired  ownership,  control  and 
management  of  Gastonia  Gazette 
through  purchase  of  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  all  the  other  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  Gazette  Publishing  Co., 
Inc. 

Stockholders  who  have  thus 
disposed  of  their  interests  are 
E.  D.  Atkins,  Mrs.  Kate  M.  At¬ 
kins,  Mrs.  Claude  R.  Miller  of 
Barboursville,  W.  Va.,  Mrs.  F. 
C.  Michael  and  Hugh  A.  Query. 

E.  D.  Atkins  and  Mrs.  Query 
are  retiring  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Atkins  has  been  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  and  business 
manager  of  the  Gazette  since 
June  1907,  having  recently  cele¬ 
brated  his  40th  anniversary  in 
this  capacity.  Mr.  Query  has 
been  vice-president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  editor  of  the  Gazette 
for  28  years. 

Ben  Atkins  Is  Editor 

Under  the  new  organization, 
James  W.  Atkins  is  president 
and  treasurer  and  editor.  Ben 
E.  Atkins,  for  the  past  19  years 
a  member  of  the  staff  and  for  15 
years  or  more  managing  editor, 
is  secretary  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  corporation  and  will 
be  its  business  manager.  Stewart 
Atkins,  who  has  been  vice-presi¬ 
dent  since  last  January  of  the 
advertising  agency  of  Kilroy, 
Hague  &  Atkins  of  Charlotte,  ex¬ 
pects  to  return  to  the  Gazette  in 
the  near  future  and  will  fill  the 
position  of  vice-president  and 
advertising  director.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Gazette  for 
many  years  as  city  editor  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  advertising 
business  a  few  months  ago. 

For  more  than  40  of  its  67 
years  of  existence,  the  Gazette 
has  been  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  Atkins  family  and,  under 
the  terms  of  the  deal  just  con¬ 
summated,  it  will  continue  un¬ 
der  the  ownership  and  control 
of  one  branch  of  the  family. 

W.  Richard  Upton,  for  many 
years  circulation  manager,  will 
continue  in  that  capacity  and 
also  as  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager.  No  other  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  organization 
are  contemplated. 

As  now  constituted  the  Ga¬ 
zette  staff  is  as  follows:  James 
W.  Atkins,  editor;  David  E.  Gil¬ 
lespie,  managing  editor;  Lyle 
Edwards,  city  ^itor;  John  D. 
Wood,  sports  editor;  Delbert 
Lazenby,  telegraph  editor;  Zoe 
K.  Brockman,  society  editor; 
Fay  Spencer,  church  editor;  and 
Mrs.  Blonnie  Pittman  and  Miss 
Manon  Williams  reporters. 

•  •  • 

PHILADELPHIA — Upper  Darby 

Sews,  ABC  weekly,  published 
by  Suburban  Newspapers,  Inc., 
has  acquired  the  Upper  Darby 
Township  Review,  also  a  weekly. 
William  J.  Ellis,  owner  and  ^i- 
tor  of  the  Review  for  the  19 
years  of  its  existence,  is  retiring 
due  to  illness.  A.  E.  Hickerson, 
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publisher  of  the  News,  said  toe 
Review  would  be  merged  with 
his  paper,  with  issue  of  Aug.  14. 

■ 

PENN  YAN,  N.  Y.— Robert  H. 

Clarke  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  purchased  the  Penn  Yan 
Democrat,  together  with  toe 
paper’s  printing  plant.  The 
weekly  has  been  owned  and 
published  for  toe  last  22  years 
by  Ellis  J.  Kennedy  and  Earl  F. 
Morse.  He  will  change  the  name 
of  the  paper  to  Penn  Yan 
Courier. 

*  «  * 

THE  Vicksburg  (Mich.)  Com¬ 
mercial  has  been  sold  by  Mrs. 
John  Penfield  to  Meredith  Clark, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Tekon- 
sha  ( Mich. )  Patriot.  Mrs.  Pen- 
field  has  published  the  Commer¬ 
cial  since  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band  in  1931.  Clark  was  editor 
of  the  Commercial  for  five  years 
prior  to  1936. 

•  •  • 

T.  H.  LAMB  and  A.  D.  Haworth, 
owners  of  Calexico  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  have  purchased  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Imperial 
Enterprise  and  Imperial  Valley 
Weekly,  both  of  El  Centro, 
Calif. 

■ 

Printers  Strike, 

2  Unions  Sign 
For  Higher  Pay 

Springfield,  Mo. — ^Members  of 
International  Typographical 
Union  returned  to  their  jobs  at 
Springfield  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Sunday  afternoon,  Aug.  10,  after 
ratifying  a  new  wage  contract, 
ending  a  two-day  strike. 

Dayside  workers  will  receive 
a  pay  boost  of  27.6  cents  an 
hour,  making  their  scale  $1.62VS 
an  hour,  and  totaling  $65  for 
five  eight-hour  days  a  week; 
night  employes  will  receive  an 
increase  of  31.35  cents,  boost¬ 
ing  their  hourly  pay  to  $1,721^, 
and  totaling  $69  for  five  eight- 
hour  work  days  a  week. 

Printers  left  their  jobs  Friday 
afternoon,  refusing  a  company 
offer  of  a  15-cents-an-hour  in¬ 
crease  across  the  board.  The 
union  had  asked  an  increase  of 
41  cents  an  hour  for  day  em¬ 
ployes,  51  cents  for  nightside. 

With  printers  on  strike,  press¬ 
men,  stereotypers,  mailers  and 
truck  drivers  were  laid  off. 
Pressmen  then  notified  the  man¬ 
agement  that  since  their  wage 
agreement  was  pending,  they 
would  not  return  to  work  until 
their  agreement  had  been  signed. 

The  pressmen  will  receive  an 
increase  which  brings  their 
hourly  pay  to  $1,586  for  day  em¬ 
ployes,  $1,689  for  nightside. 

"The  strike  forced  suspension 
of  the  Saturday  morning  Daily 
News,  the  afternoon  Leader  and 
Press  and  the  Sunday  News  and 
Leader.  Publication  was  re¬ 
sumed  with  the  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  issue  of  the  Daily  News. 

The  strike  came  on  the  eve 
of  the  opening  of  toe  Ozark 
Empire  District  fair  for  toe 
second  year  in  a  row.  Last  year, 
pressmen  went  on  strike  the 
day  the  fair  started. 

The  Springfield  papers  have 
been  operating  in  temporary 
quarters  since  a  fire  last  Mar.  27. 
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EDWIN  G.  MARTIN,  79,  former 

business  manager  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  Aug.  8,  in  his 
home  at  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  He 
was  twice  elected  chairman  of 
the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City,  serving  in  that 
capacity  from  1934  to  1937.  He 
retired  in  1938  after  more  than 
50  years  with  the  Eagle. 

Samue^  j.  Tilden  Coe,  72,  an 
Albany,  N.  Y.  newspaperman 
for  56  years,  Aug.  12.  He  was 
resident  correspondent  of  New 
York  Times  and  also  served 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
Glens  Falls  (N.  Y. )  Times.  For 
several  years  he  had  been  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Legislative  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association. 

William  Duncan  Richardson, 
62,  a  sports  writer  for  the  New 
York  Times  for  25  years,  Aug. 
8,  at  a  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  hospital. 
He  had  served  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
and  the  Madison  (Wis.)  State 
Journal. 

Ralph  Reed  Wolfe,  63,  former 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Courant,  in  Plandome, 
L.  I.,  Aug.  10.  He  left  the  Cou¬ 
rant  in  1926  to  enter  the  in¬ 
surance  publishing  field  and  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Casualty 
and  Surety  Journal. 

William  Elmer  Jones,  Jr., 
former  city  editor  of  the  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Chieftain,  the  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Leader,  and  toe 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Aug.  4,  in  San  Francisco. 

James  Rowland  Durnell,  84, 
veteran  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and 
Colorado  newspaperman,  in  Los 
Angeles  Aug.  1.  He  retired  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Her¬ 
ald  and  Express  in  1939  and 
previously  had  been  25  years 
with  the  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Gazette-Telegraph  and 
had  been  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Durango  (Colo.)  Herald. 

Richard  G.  Bath,  49,  former 
photographer  and  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  toe 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Newspapers 
and  at  his  death  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  Station 
WKNE  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  died  re¬ 
cently  after  suffering  a  shock. 

Irving  Stockton  Clark,  70, 
sports  copy  editor  for  30  years 
on  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post,  re¬ 
cently  at  his  home  in  Brookline. 
■ 

Truth,  Fair  Comment 
Defense  Is  Pleaded 

Truth  and  fair  comment  were 
made  the  defense  in  an  answer 
by  the  New  York  Post  recently 
to  a  $250,000  libel  action  brought 
last  year  against  the  newspaper 
by  the  George  H.  Macy  Com¬ 
panies,  Inc.,  publishing  house. 

The  action  filed  in  Supreme 
Court,  New  York  County,  is 
based  on  an  article  in  toe  Post 
alleged  to  concern  use  of  the 
same  illustrations  in  separate 
editions  of  a  book  published  by 
separate  Macy  units.  The  Macy 
organization  charged  libel,  alleg¬ 
ing  the  article  “meant  and  was 
intended  to  mean  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  was  dishonest  in  its  business 
dealings.” 


Murphy  Tells 
Origin  of 
'C.B.  &  Q/ 

Chicago  —  When  Richard  j 
Finnegan,  Chicago  Times  erijw 
and  publisher,  answered  Jcb 
S.  Knight’s  comment  concemini 
S.  E.  Thomason  seeking  Pr^! 
dent  Roosevelt’s  aid  in  gettiu 
Field  to  buy  the  Times,  he  bw 
rowed  a  phrase,  “It's  the  old 
C.  B.  &  Q,”  which  Jimmy  Mur 
phy,  veteran  police  reporter 
uses  when  a  situation  appearj 
to  be  “a  phoney”  or  "strictW 
malarky.”  ^ 

Actually,  the  phrase  began  « 
a  nickname  for  Murphy,  back  in 
the  days  when  he  was  with  the 
old  Journal.  He  learned  from  a 
police  captain  that  old  ‘'Cap" 
Streeter  was  going  to  lose  to 
land.  Murphy  broke  the  story 
as  a  scoop.  One  of  his  competi¬ 
tors,  the  late  Con  O’Rourke 
then  with  the  old  Herald  and 
later  with  the  Daily  News,  re 
marked:  “Well,  Jimmy  got  that 
one  the  ‘cheapest,  best  and 
quickest’  route.” 

So  Murphy  was  known  as 
“C.  B.  &  Q.”  among  police  re 
porters.  He,  in  turn,  began 
using  the  nickname  as  typical 
Murphyism  when  reporting  to 
the  desk  on  something  that  was 
“the  bunk.”  He  would  say 
“Aw,  that’s  just  the  old  C  b’ 
&  Q.” 

Murphy’s  editor  picked  up  the 
phrase  to  scotch  Knight’s  com¬ 
ment  that  Thomason  had  sought 
an  understanding  with  Roose 
velt  in  having  Field  buy  the 
Times.  (E&P,  Aug.  2,  p.  8). 


bahaI^ 


The  Coming  of 
World  Religion 

4. 

WHY  SHOULD  OUR  ERA 
seek  help  and  enlightenmem 
from  the  Bab.’  What  did  be 
bring  which  we  did  not  already 
possess.’ 

The  Bab  revealed  and  exem¬ 
plified  two  new  principles  which 
eliminated  the  real  source  of 
human  alienation,  conflict  and 
war: — 

First,  that  Moses,  Christ  and 
Mohammad  did  not  come  to 
found  competitive  religious  sys¬ 
tems.  They  guided  mankind 
through  different  stages  of  one 
and  the  same  moral  and  social 
evolution. 

Second,  that  in  1844  this 
eternal,  God-directed  process 
entered  its  most  crucial  stage-- 
the  stage  when  the  races  and 
nations  were  brought  together  in 
one  arena,  to  learn  their  com¬ 
mon  humanity  and  mutually 
create  one  social  world. 

Baha’i  literature  free  on  request. 

BAHA'I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
536  Shtridan  Rd..  WilmeMe,  HI. 
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lAr  e  are  pleased  to  announce  that  arrange- 
ments  have  been  completed  with 

» 

Vickers- Armstrongs,  Limited 
of>  London,  England 

for  the  exclusive  manufacture  and  sole  for  delivery  to 
Publishers  in  Great  Britain,  most  of  Europe,  Africa,  some 
Asiatic  Countries,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  of  Scott 
High  Speed  Newspaper  Presses,  to  be  marketed  os  the 

SCOTT-VICKERS  PRESS 

"Scott-Vickers"  presses  will  be  manufactured  in  the 
Elswick  Works  of  Vickers-Armstrongs,  Ltd.  which  are 
located  at  Newcostle-on-Tyne  and  employ  approxi¬ 
mately  16,000  workmen. 

Vickers-Armstrongs  Ltd.  hove  imexcelled  facilities  for 
the  manufacture  of  large  precision  machinery  and 
"Scott-Vickers"  presses  will  embody  all  the  latest  fea¬ 
tures  of  American-built  Scott  Presses. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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3  GIs'  Com 
Builds  Husky 
Business 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Screwball 
newspaper  advertising  that  is 
running  the  comic  section  a 
close  second  in  readership  is 
spelling  success  for  “The  3  GIs.” 


GEORGE  SAYS: 


*7  saw  a  pedes^ 
trian  the  other 
day  who  looked 
half  shod.  He 
only  bad  one 
shoe  OH," 


ALL-WOOL  SUCKS  ....$7.00 

Hcrc’i  a  ctMnpIctc  pair  ef  panta 
at  a  price  you’d  expect  to  pay 
for  only  one  pant.  And  we 
even  let  you  pick  your  own 
size,  color,  and  pattern— .and  let 
you  turn  up  your  own  cuffi. 

FLYING  GLOVES,  pair  ..$1.95 

Now  you  can  afford  to  have 
•omethiag  beaidea  tune  on  your 
hands. 

SLEEPING  BAGS . $18i0 

Landlord  raised  your  rent? 
Then  buy  one  ef  ^cse  double 
down  bags  and  move  into  Wash* 
ington  Park. 

A  piece  of  the  3  GIs'  wit. 

A  weekly,  column-long  strip  in 
the  Journal  carries  caricatures 
of  each  of  the  veterans,  with  a 
pithy  saying  from  each  one, 
changed  weekly  to  sell  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  have  received 
from  Army  surplus  stores,  fire 
sales  and  close-outs. 

Pure  corn,  GI  slang  and  a 
mighty  sales  wallop  are  all 
mixed  up  to  make  good  reading 
— and  it  sells  mercharxlise. 

George  La  Maine,  Don  Wal¬ 
lace  and  Buford  Seals  returned 
from  the  war  last  year  and  set 
up  the  “Veterans  Sales  Outlet” 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  $1,700  bor¬ 
rowed  capital.  By  1947  they  had 
decided  that  ordinary  advertis¬ 
ing  methods  weren't  bringing  in 
any  money,  so  they  appointed 
Keene  &  Keene  Advertising 
Agency,  Seattle. 

Among  their  purchases  had 
been  a  string  of  Army  hospital 
tents.  On  the  agency's  advice, 
they  set  up  two  more  “merchan¬ 
dise  marts”  in  tents  in  Seattle 
and  last  month  opened  one  in 
Portland,  near  the  city  limits. 
They  are  making  so  much 
money  they  are  reluctant  to 
give  out  figures,  but  admit  their 
business  is  now  valued  at  an 
estimated  $150,000  —  about  90 
times  their  original  investment. 


Among  Ad  Folk: _ 

Gabriel  to  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Charles  Ga¬ 
briel  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  Brisacher,  Van  Nor- 
den  and  Staff's  New  York  office, 
it  Is  announced  by  Emil 
Brisacher.  The  agency  presi¬ 
dent's  son,  Robert  Brisacher, 
formerly  with  Gimbels  in  a 
merchandising  capacity,  also 
has  joined  the  New  York  office. 
Gabriel,  company  treasurer,  has 
been  with  the  San  Francisco 
office  18  years. 

Horse  Play 

PHILADELPHIA  —  Jerome  B. 

Gray,  founder  and  partner  of 
Gray  &  Rogers  Advertising 
Agency,  Is  fond  of  horses. 
Coming  into  his  office  on  the 
18th  floor  of  the  PSFS  building 
on  his  birthday,  he  was  more 
than  surprised  to  find  a  steed 
standing  by  his  desk.  It  was 
a  “Trojan  horse,”  a  wooden  vet¬ 
eran  from  a  historic  merry-go- 
round. 

Employes  bought  it  from  an 
antique  shop  out  in  Hartsville, 
Bucks  County,  as  a  birthday 
surprise  for  the  boss.  But  Gray 
has  the  last  laugh,  since  he  has 
subsequently  discovered  he  is 
the  possessor  of  a  prize  antique, 
the  horse  having  come  from  the 
first  steam-powered  merry-go- 
round  in  the  United  States,  op¬ 
erated  at  Chalfonte,  Pa. 

“At  least,”  said  Gray,  re¬ 
calling  many  racetrack  mis¬ 
adventures,  “this  Is  one  horse 
that  won't  cost  me  money.” 

Barton  Quits  BBDO 

R.  B.  BARTON,  vicepresident  of 

BBDO's  Chicago  office  for  the 
last  eight  years,  has  retired  from 
active  management  to  devote 
more  of  his  time  to  private  in¬ 
terests.  Henry  H.  Haupt,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the 
agency,  will  succeed  him. 

Holman  with  D-F-S 
ROBERT  F.  HOLMAN,  former 

director  of  research  for  a 
large  agency,  has  joined  the  New 
York  office  of  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample,  Inc.,  as  coordinator  of 
research  and  market  analysis. 

Switches  in  Adlond 
DAVID  RUTLEDGE,  formerly 

with  Beaumont  &  Hohman, 
Inc.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Is  working 
these  days  at  Ratcliffe  agency, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  as  account  exec. 
He  used  to  be  national  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dayton  ( O. )  Journal- 
Herald  and  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Globe-News. 

William  H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  once 
with  Kastor,  Farrell,  Chesley  & 
Clifford,  has  stepp^  in  with 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  as  a  member  of  the 
account  exec,  group.  And  Ann 
Carnahan,  lately  of  Vopue  mag. 
Is  now  a  member  of  the  print 
copy  dept. 

John  Conner,  copywriter, 
Vernon  Leibbrandt,  assistant 
art  director,  and  Dick  Rothlin, 
asst,  production  manager — these 
are  the  new  staff  additions  out 
San  Francisco  way  with  Young 
&  Rubicam. 

Leslie  M.  W.,  formerly  of 
Wall  St.,  and  ex-adman,  has 


been  named  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales-advertlsing  with 
Wilt,  Inc.  He  had  been  an  ac¬ 
count  exec,  with  the  Norm 
agency  and  was  on  the  ad  staff 
of  Esquire. 

Ralph  Harker  has  taken  over 
the  offices  of  James  A.  Town¬ 
send,  newspaper  representative, 
Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Eunice  Dickson  has 
joined  the  media  staff  of  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan  as  time  buyer. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Kenner  Robin¬ 
son,  former  account  exec  and 
copywriter  with  Bresnick  & 
Solomont,  Boston,  and  before 
that  executive  editor  of  the 
Tobe  Fashion  Report,  has  joined 
the  sales  promotion  division  of 
(jrey  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 


Boecher  Retires 
MAX  G.  BOECHER,  veteran 
member  of  the  Chicago  staff 
of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  of  which 
he  has  been  media  director  for 
the  last  10  years,  has  retired  un¬ 
der  the  agency’s  retirement  in¬ 
come  plan.  He  joined  the  firm 
in  1923.  Previously,  he  had  been 
in  farm  mortgage  work  in  St. 
Paul  and  advertising  in  Chicago. 

Brashears  Joins  BNF 
ARTHUR  BRASHEARS  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  director  of  informational 
services  of  the  Brand  Names 
Foundation,  New  York  City.  He 
came  from  Walter  M.  Swert- 
fager  Co.,  where  he  was  pub¬ 
licity  director.  In  the  new  job, 
he'll  coordinate  various  promo¬ 
tional  and  editorial  activities. 
He's  been  around  ad-wise,  and 
was  a  former  reporter-feature 
writer  in  New  York  City  for 
Hearst — on  the  old  New  York 
Evening  Journal,  New  York 
American  and  American  Weekly. 
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Aer-a-sol  Uses 
Planned  Timing 
In  Newspapers 

The  unique  newspaper  ad»r 
tising  campaign  of  Brideen^ 
Brass  Co.,  for  its  Aer-a-sol  h 
secticide  bomb,  based  on  a  na 
tural  timetable  of  insect  prev 
alence  in  150  marketing  areas  k 
detailed  in  an  Advertising  Fits 
folder  published  this  week  bv 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Both  Bridgeport  and  its 
agency,  William  Esty  &  Co.,  Inc 
knew,  the  folder  states,  "tha; 
the  insect  world  operates  on  its 
own  seasonal  timetable— and 
that  this  timetable  varies  by 
gions.” 

To  take  advantage  of  this  situ¬ 
ation,  Aer-a-sol  advertising  was 
pitched  to  hit  each  local  market 
at  the  exact  time  the  market 
was  feeling  the  results  of  the 
insect  war. 

Charts  were  prepared  for  the 
150  marketing  areas  which 
showed  the  season  and  intensity 
of  appearance  of  insects. 

From  the  advertising  stand¬ 
point,  the  folder  states,  “this 
program  called  for  precision  and 
broad  flexibility.  The  answer 
was  local  newspapers,  to  whid 
approximately  70%  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  was  allotted.” 

To  do  the  advertising  job  this 
year,  the  folder  says  Bridgeport 
Is  utilizing  more  than  150  daily 
newspapers  in  42  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  value  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  demonstrated 
to  the  extent  that  “newspapers 
will  continue,  in  1948,  to  be  the 
basic  medium  for  carrying  our 
selling  message  to  the  public,” 
according  to  Howard  C.  Haupt, 
in  charge  of  Aer-a-sol’s  adver¬ 
tising. 

Plane-to-City  Desk 

Detroit,,  Mich.  —  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Russell,  Detroit  Times  re¬ 
porter,  was  hailed  this  week  by 
her  paper  as  the  first  woman  re¬ 
porter  to  phone  a  story  from  an 
airplane.  Riding  from  Flint  to 
Detroit,  she  called  her  city  desk 
and  described  the  landing  d 
the  DC-4. 


Affpr  wrrlnr  npwgpaper*  «nd 
Indiiofrlp*  for  over  B.S  TP*r«. 
it  l«  not  •iirprlMnr  th«t  thl« 

I  rioh  experionop  ha»  plaopd  no 
riPht  at  thp  fop  in  thp  dii- 
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fapllltr  for  qnlok  action. 
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Argentine  Press 

continued  from  page  16 


Latin  America.  They  demand 
far  more  complete  news  reports 
tlian  the  average  American 
newspaper  reader  receives. 
What's  more,  they  depend  upon 
their  newspapers  for  commer¬ 
cial  news — advertising — on  what 
to  buy,  what  to  sell.  This,  of 
course,  provides  jobs  for  a  vast 
army  of  craftsmen  in  the  print¬ 
ing  and  allied  trades.  It  has 
helped  to  make  Buenos  Aires 
what  is  probably  the  largest 
printing  crafts  capital  after  New 
York,  London  and  Chicago. 

Reducing  La  Prensa  and  La 
Nacion — without  mentioning  ali 
the  smaller  papers — to,  say,  10 
pages,  could  conceivably  affect 
the  news  volume  served  to  U.S. 
readers.  For  these  papers,  es¬ 
pecially  La  Prensa,  pay  sizable 
sums  for  their  news  coverage 
from  U.S.  press  associations.  A 
puny-sized  La  Prensa  would  not 
be  able  to  afford  to  continue 
paying  more  than  a  fraction  of 
its  present  payments.  This 
would  compel  the  news  services 
to  effect  economies  in  news 
transmission,  in  personnel 
abroad  and  certainly  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Buenos  Aires  bu¬ 
reaus. 

Real  estate  auctioneers,  today 
happily  floating  in  a  real  estate 
boom  without  precedent,  are 
desperate  over  their  prospects 
for  next  year.  They  dare  not 
look  beyond.  This  group  de¬ 
pends  heavily  upon  La  Prensa’s 
columns  for  their  real  estate  ad¬ 
vertising  in  which  that  paper 
specializes.  If  this  paper  is  re¬ 
duced  in  number  of  pages,  they 
stand  to  lose  their  most  valu¬ 
able  advertising  medium,  and 
this  It  is  thought,  could  have 
unpredictable  consequences  on 
real  estate  activities. 

Buenos  Aires  branches  of  U.S. 
advertising  agencies  would  suf¬ 
fer  a  serious  blow  since  their  in¬ 
voicings  would  probably  be  re¬ 
duced  to  10%  of  their  present 
volume.  For  the  dozen  or  more 
Argentine  advertising  agencies 
-;-of  which  Pueyrredon  Adver¬ 
tising  is  the  largest  with  annual 
billings  second  only  to  those 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  —  the 
proposed  reduction  in  number 
of  pages  would  be  little  short 
of  fatal.  Unemployment  would 
be  further  added  to. 

Wove  of  Protests  Filed 

But  what  is  more  important 
u  that  it  would  prevent  Amer- 

and  British  manufacturers 
from  advertising  their  wares  to 
TO  richest  and  largest  Latin 
American  market  and  would 
tterefore  largely  contribute 
o  drastic  curtailment  of 
U.S.,  British,  French  and  o^er 
**P^ts  to  Argentina. 

When  all  three  measures 
Mve  become  law,  Peron  will 
hove  realized  his  dream  of  build- 
“B  a  chain  of  wholly  Peronist 
Wp«s.  For  with  that  kind  of 
•wtup,  it  will  be  well-nigh  im- 
PWible  for  democratic,  inde- 
newspapers  to  survive. 

The  Miranda  decree  and  the 
w  Vises  bills  have  brought  a 
widespread  wave  of  editorial 
^teste  from  every  democratic 
Psper  in  the  country.  Especial¬ 


ly  from  those  in  the  interior 
which,  far  from  the  long  arm 
of  the  Federal  Government, 
have  been  less  exposed  to  re¬ 
prisals  or  lures.  La  Prensa  cor¬ 
respondents  in  every  town  in 
the  interior  have  been  sending 
in  every  scrap  of  such  opinions 
which  the  paper  has  been  run¬ 
ning  daily  since  early  July  in 
a  section  taking  up  between  1V& 
and  2V&  columns.  With  this  edi¬ 
torial  opinion,  it  has  also  been 
publishing  a  crushing  mass  of 
manifestoes  issued  by  every 
press  association  and  club  in 
the  land  that  has  not  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  puppet  leaders. 

One  medium,  however,  has 
been  significantly  silent  on  the 
subject  so  far  as  the  opposition 
is  concerned,  and  that  i^  the 
radio.  This  has  been  singularly 
one-sided  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  at  frequent  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  Press  Secretariat 
seizes  all  airwaves  to  plug  in 
the  government's  Radio  del 
Estado  on  the  “borrowed”  net¬ 
work  to  din  into  the  ears  of  ra¬ 
dio  audiences  that  the  suspen¬ 


sion  of  exchange  permits  for 
newsprint  is  a  “patriotic  and  far- 
seeing  measure"  which  must 
now  be  complemented  by  the 
two  bills  now  pending. 

In  all  this  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  what  La  Prensa  will 
do — if  it  is  in  a  position  to  do 
anything  at  all.  Many  think  it 
will  be  as  helpless  as  the  others. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that 
its  millionaire  publisher,  Al¬ 
berto  Gainza  Paz,  has  been 
visiting  the  United  States  re¬ 
cently.  (He  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  situation  when  in¬ 
terviewed  by  an  E&P  reporter 
in  New  York.) 

Miguel  Miranda  has  sought  to 
justify  his  decree  by  claiming 
that  dollar  exchange  totalling 
$17,000,000  has  already  been 
granted  this  year  for  newsprint. 
“This,”  he  says,  “exceeds  total 
1946  imports  by  $2,500,000.” 

La  Prensa  was  quick  to  reply 
to  this  that  the  figure  does  not 
mean  that  greater  amounts  of 
newsprint  have  been  imported 
so  far  this  year.  In  1946,  142,576 
tons  entered  Argentina,  while 


only  51,047  tons  have  arrived 
to  date.  And,  it  pointed  out, 
many  of  the  exchange  permits 
already  granted  are  for  news¬ 
print  which  would  not  have  ar¬ 
rived  until  late  1948,  and  now 
will  not  arrive  at  all. 

The  paper  also  pointed  out 
that  Miranda  has  accomplished 
by  a  mere  stroke  of  his  pen 
what  Congress  has  not  dared  do. 
“And  therein  lies  the  diabolical 
cleverness  of  the  scheme,”  com¬ 
plained  an  editor  to  this  corre¬ 
spondent.  “For  what  has  es¬ 
caped  many  people  is  that 
Miranda’s  reiterated  threat  to 
the  liberal  press  is  now  about 
to  be  carried  out:  under  his 
decree,  the  Government  in  1948 
will  become  the  exclusive  im¬ 
porter.” 

Montevideo’s  Catholic  Party’s 
newspaper,  El  Bien  Publico,  in 
an  editorial  titled  “Press  Free¬ 
dom  Jeopardized  in  Argentina,” 
said  that  Miranda’s  suspension 
of  exchange  permits  for  news¬ 
print  was  tantamount  to  putting 
a  rope  around  the  neck  of  Ar¬ 
gentina’s  press. 


m  semtt 

for  the 

Mtssme 

SBA  CAPWH 

When  the  catastrophic  fire  and 
earthquake  destroyed  most  of  San 
Francisco  in  1906,  Captain  Joseph 
Peterson  was  sailing  his  four- 
masted  schooner  toward  the  Orient, 
and  his  wife  was  visiting  in  Los 
Angeles.  Their  unattended  home 
was  swept  by  the  flames  and  all 
their  possessions  were  destroyed  . . , 
including  a  Mutual  Life  insurance 
policy. 

The  captain,  believing  that  his 
lost  policy  was  worthless,  stopped 
paying  premiums  and  never  com¬ 
municated  with  the  Company  again. 
As  the  years  passed  by,  we  made 
many  attempts  to  locate  him.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  search,  our 


representatives  scoured  the  San 
Francisco  waterfront,  and  finally 
learned  that  the  captain  had  died 
in  1926.  But  the  search  did  not  end 
until  we  had  found  the  captain’s 
widow,  and  presented  her  with  a 
surprise  check. 

Like  the  Petersons,  many  people 
do  not  realize  that  old  life  insurance 
policies  may  be  worth  money,  and 
insurance  companies  are  continu¬ 
ally  tracking  down  “lost”  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  This  sort  of  detective  work 
is  only  one  phase  of  the  job  of 
running  a  modem  life  insurance 
company  in  the  public  interest. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 


Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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Alaska  Journalism 

continued  from  page  10 

his  pictures  to  the  Times  which 
also  is  developing  staff  pho¬ 
tographers. 

The  only  engraving  plant 
north  of  Skagway  is  in  Anchor¬ 
age,  patronized  but  not  owned 
by  the  Times. 

Alaskan  publishers,  like  all 
territorial  businessmen,  custom¬ 
arily  stock  a  year  ahead,  and 
inability  to  stock  scarce  news¬ 
print  far  in  advance  is  a  source 
of  anxiety. 

Slow  and  often  unreliable 
freight,  eternal  territorial  stum¬ 
bling  block,  caught  the  Times 
between  shipments  in  the  last 
maritime  strike.  For  several 
weeks  the  paper  was  printed  on 
aged,  six-page,  seven-column, 
yellowing  paper. 

Newsprint  from  C-Z  Mill 
A  check  of  other  papers  in 
October,  1946,  during  the  strike, 
netted  these  typical  reports: 

Nome  Nugget:  “We  were  crip¬ 
pled  until  the  relief  ship  ar¬ 
rived.” 

Seward  Polaris:  “Have  sur¬ 
veyed  the  wallpaper  situation 
here  —  there  ain’t  none  —  two 
more  weeks  and  we  fold." 

Newsprint  comes  to  the  terri¬ 
tory  usually  from  Crown-Zeller- 
bach’s  Pacific  Northwest  plants. 

The  Times  pays  approximately 
$70  per  eight-page  roll,  which 
includes  purchase  price,  trans¬ 
portation  from  factory  (ship¬ 
ping,  local  drayage  and  storage). 

The  Times  was  considering 
flying  newsprint  to  Anchorage 
from  Seattle  when  the  tie-up 
ended. 

Mechanically  ready  to  go  daily 
but  reluctant  to  become  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  (all  Alaskan  dailies 
are  published  in  the  afternoon) 
to  do  so.  Anchorage  News  is  an 
example  of  boom  town  elephan¬ 
tiasis. 

Only  staff-owned  territorial 
paper,  the  News  started  with 
five  staffers  in  January,  1946, 
and  now  supports  five  families 
and  three  single  employes. 

Editor  and  publisher  of  the 
News  is  Norman  Brown,  whose 
father  came  to  Alaska  in  1903 
to  edit  a  Gold  Rush  paper.  He 
was  Cordova  Daily  Times  editor 
for  four  and  An^orage  Times 
editor  for  10  years. 

The  16-page,  five-column,  tab¬ 
loid  News  summarizes  Anchor¬ 
age's  week  and  tries  to  hit  spot 
news  across  Alaska,  unlike  the 
Forty-Ninth  Star  which  concen¬ 
trates  on  features. 

Established  in  February,  1946, 
a  successor  to  the  war-suspended 
Anchorage  Weekly  Times,  the  ^ 
Star  printed  more  Alaskan  pic-  i 
tures  in  its  first  year  than  any 
other  Alaskan  paper.  Photo¬ 
graphic  coverage  ranged  from  ( 
the  Arctic  slope  to  the  Canadian 
border. 

The  Star  also  stresses  colorful 
correspondence  from  such  out-  . 
posts  as  Egigik,  Moose  Pass  and 
Hooper  Bay,  about  which  An-  i 
chorageites  frequently  are  as  ; 
ignorant  as  Bostonians.  i 

The  third  Anchorage  weekly 
sells  at  the  rate  of  some  2,0^ 
hot-cakes. 

Put  out  by  Hal  Gates,  another  < 
ex-Times  employe,  the  Hi-Life  j 


concentrates  on  such  questions 
as: 

"WHY  is  a  greasy  racketeer 
reading  this  issue  to  see  if  some¬ 
thing  he  did  last  Wednesday  is 
being  reported  with  an  account 
of  all  that  has  been  discovered 
about  him  and  his  relations 
with  a  police  official  he  called 
‘friend’?” 

Mimeograph  Bi-Weekiy 

Latest  paper  to  be  launched 
by  an  ex-Times  reporter  (Viola 
Daniels)  is  the  mimeograph  bi¬ 
weekly  Seldovia  Frontiersman 
which  recently  grew  from  six  to 
eight  pages  after  a  tough  and 
typical  Alaskan  launching. 

Seldovia,  without  a  paper  for 
years,  had  to  be  taught  the  value 
of  advertising;  mimeograph  pa¬ 
per  was  delayed  in  the  strike; 
the  editor’s  typewriter  had  to  be 
flown  to  Anchorage  for  repairs 
during  city  elections;  and  the 
Frontiersman  plant  was  drastic¬ 
ally  rearranged  by  an  exploding 
oil  stove. 

The  equally  hectic  career  of  a 
former  mimeograph  paper,  now 
an  established  weekly,  was  re¬ 
corded  thus  by  Publisher  Wil¬ 
liam  Lamme  of  Kodiak  Mirror: 

“Gene  Dawson,  who  ran  a 
mimeograph  of  some  kind  in 
Texas,  arrived  in  Kodiak  with 
the  boom  caused  by  construction 
of  the  naval  base  in  1940  and 
started  a  mimeo  weekly. 

“After  several  months  he  de¬ 
cided  time  was  ripe  for  a  printed 
paper,  went  Outside  (anywhere 
not  Alaska),  bought  equipment, 
hired  Mrs.  Lamme  to  lay  it  out, 
rounded  up  a  staff  and  began 
with  the  first  issue,  March  7, 
1941. 

“We  had  come  to  Kodiak  In 
1940.  I  worked  at  the  base  as  a 
civilian  employe.  We  had  mar¬ 
ried  just  before  coming  to 
Alaska  while  I  was  majoring  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

“Dawson  decided  to  sell,  we 
to  buy.  Paper  had  a  circulation 
of  about  2,600  copies,  24  pages 
each,  mostly  among  civilian 
families  at  the  base. 

“Papers  were  signed  Dec.  5, 
Dawson  left  Dec.  6,  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  happened  Dec.  7. 

“First  extra  ever  out  in  Ko¬ 
diak  came  from  Lamme’s  job 
press — a  small,  one-page,  one- 
side  affair.  Civilian  families 
were  evacuated,  circulation 
dropped  to  600  in  one  week, 
advertising  to  10-page  size  (the 
Mirror  now  is  8-page.  8-column 
tabloid  size)  and  every  shop  job 
was  cancelled. 

“All  through  the  war  if  any¬ 
thing  broke  there  was  no  place 
to  fix  it;  help  turned  over  at 
a  terrific  rate;  but  we  kept  plug¬ 
ging  and,  looking  back,  realize 
it  was  lots  of  fun. 

“Town  has  steadied  now  with 
a  population  of  about  1,200.  Our 
circulation  Is  slightly  over  1,100 
net  paid  with  196  outside 
Kodiak. 

“Now  we  want  a  telephone 
system.  I  have  always  said  we 
were  the  only  paper  in  the 
United  States  or  possessions  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  town  without  a  tele¬ 
phone  system.” 

2  Dailies  in  Ketchikan 

Only  town  supporting  two 
dailies  is  Ketchikan,  world’s 
salmon  capital,  in  boom-len. 


economically-stable  southeastern  Wf^CJomiick 

Competing  with  the  Chronicle  ««  m 

is  the  Ketchikan  Daily  Alaska  UTOGS  .K6-11C10 
Fishing  News.  Publisher  Sid  D. 

Charles,  who  came  to  Alaska  in  J  D/wvnawm 

the  1890s,  stresses  Ketchikania  A 

in  “Grins  and  Groans,”  “Snap-  Chicago  —  Failure  to  colleet 

shooting,  Ketchikan,”  “Dots  and  and  re-use  old  newspapers  w™ 
Dashes”  and  other  features  de-  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  new 
signed  to  cover  fishermen’s  ac-  paper  publishers  by  Col  Robcti 
tivities  thoroughly  and  present  r.  McCormick,  Chicago  Triln^ 
them  amusingly.  editor  and  publisher,  in  ^ 

Daily  Alaska  Empire  reflects  MBS  radio  broadcast  Aug  9  ^ 
the  dwindling  glory  of  Juneau,  on  return  from  the  Tribune’i 
Alaska’s  capital.  While  the  Canadian  paper  mills. 
Alaska-Juneau  gold  mine  was  Col.  McCormick  pointed  out 
booming,  Juneau  had  two  dai-  that  only  about  half  of  the  old 
lies.  Alaska  Free  Press,  estab-  newspapers  are  recovered  fi* 
lished  in  1897,  has  been  in  and  re-use.  * 

out  of  publication  periodically  “it  should  be  no  more  difficult 
since,  and  today  is  a  weekiy.  to  take  ink  away  from  pawr 
Legislation  was  introduced  at  than  it  is  to  take  caffeine  fm 
this  year’s  session  to  move  the  old  tea  leaves  by  the  gasolin. 
seat  of  government  to  Palmer,  process,”  he  said.  "A  de-inkiM 
adjacent  to  Anchorage.  process  would  save  not  onh 

The  Empire  belongs  to  the  paper,  but  ink.  It  may  be  tSd 
two  daughters  of  the  late  Gov-  the  carbide  company  which  ha> 
ernor  John  W.  Troy.  Among  pens  to  be  at  the  Sault  couM 
extensive  wire  stories,  plane,  furnish  this  solution” 
boat  and  hotel  lists,  the  Empire  Touching  on  the  search  for 
runs  bright  correspondence  such  substitutes  in  the  field  of  new 


“It  should  be  no  more  difficult 
to  take  ink  away  from  pape 


as  “Newsy  Not^  from  Sitka,”  print  production.  Col.  McCor- 
Pehcan  Patter  and  other  col-  naick  said  the  ThoroW  mill  h 

now  using  25%  poplar  wood  in 
The  remaining  Alaskan  daily,  its  operations. 

Fairbanks  News-Miner,  current-  «  s.  ^ 

ly  is  the  only  plant  with  wire-  TT 

photo  facilities  although  the  in  inGia  tO  US6 

Ketchikan  Chronicle  will  install  Unexploitod  Tie© 
them  soon.  ^  hitherto  unexploited  “broad 


them  soon.  ^  hitherto  unexploited  “broad 

Ingenious  &  Colorful  Weekly  leaf”  tree  will  be  used  in  the 
After  destruction  of  the  Fair-  manufacture  of  newsprint  in  a 
banks  telephone  switchboard  by  100-ton-a-day  mill  proposed  for 
fire  in  December  during  the  India,  it  was  announced  thli 
coldest  winter  in  30  years,  the  week  by  P.  N.  Nair  of  National 
News  -  Miner  operated  under  Newsprint  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd, 
great  handicaps.  Bombay. 

The  casual,  eight-page,  seven-  Canadiari  and  American  mi- 


Bombay. 

Canadian  and  American  mi- 


column  daily  is  owned  by  the  chinery  will  be  iristalled,  Nalr 
famous  Alaskan  millionaire,  A.  said.  The  mill  will  be  in  the 
E.  (Cap)  Lathrop.  center  of  a  375,000-acre  forest 

Also  published  in  Fairbanks  tract,  of  which  100  square  miles 
is  Jessen’s  Weekly,  pictureless  have  been  leased  to  the  firm  by 
because  the  nearest  engravers  government.  _  Part_  of  the 

are  in  Anchorage,  but  generally  $3,450,000  capital  is  being  sub- 
hail^  as  the  most  ingenious,  scribed  by  the  government.  It 
colorful  and  complete  weekly  in  estimated  paper  can  be 
Alaska  duced  at  about  60%  of  the  de- 

E.  F.’  (Ernie)  Jessen,  who  for-  livered  cost  of  Canadian  news- 
merly  worked  on  the  Anchorage  P^'^nt. 

Times  and  in  Seward,  gives  sub-  .  ,  "  .  j 

scribers  in  48  states,  Hawaii  and  ColumniSt  S  FriendS 
several  foreign  countries  32  to  48  Detroit,  Mich.  —  More  thaa 


pages  of  authentic  news  from  lo.ooo  Detroit  “old-timers”  at- 
every  Alaskan  community.”  tended  the  annual  Detroit  Newt 
AP,  U.P.  and  INS  have  string-  picnic  in  their  honor  July  31, 
ers  in  the  main  Alaskan  towns,  at  Belle  Isle.  George  W.  Stark, 
The  American  Newspaper  vvho  writes  the  daily  and  Sun- 
Guild  has  not  come  into  Alaska  day  “Town  Talk”  column,  was 
at  all  but  the  International  Typo-  on  hand  to  greet  them. 

graphical  Union  has  members  - - 

throughout  Alaskan  shops  and 
recently  organized  an  ITU  imit 

chorage  compositors  earn  $2  an 


U.P.  Officials  Hurt 

Edwin  Moss  Williams  and 
Jack  Bisco,  vicepresidents  of 
United  Press,  were  injured  in 
a  head-on  collision  of  cars  Aug. 
10  while  they  were  en  route  to 
Williams’  summer  home.  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  is  U.P.  business  man¬ 
ager,  suffered  a  broken  rib  and 
facial  cuts;  Bisco,  who  Is  gen- 


u  s  t  r  a  i  i  a 

•  Th*  only  fournal  giving  Nit 
nowt  of  advorfliori,  advatflF 
Ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commarclal  broadeaitlng  In 
Auatralla  and  Naw  Zaaland. 
if  you  ara  planning  ulai  earn- 
pafgni  or  ara  Intaraitad  In 
fhota  farrlforlat  road 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydney.  AMfroNa  _ 

lihad  Monthly.  Subscription  rain  $!■* 


eral  manager,  suffered  three 


^oken  ribs.  They  remain^  at  ^  ^  WARNKICt;  aMHICAN  !«• 
William’s  home  after  medical  Salt*  itia  'tiinna  Tnnmr 

attwition.  Timaa  Sguam.  Mnar  Ymt  lA  N.  *• 
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Report  World’s  Wars 
Two  Years  ‘After’ 


The  Worry 


Dr.  George  W.  Crane 


By  William  Reed 

TWO  YEARS  after  V-J  Day, 

United  States  correspondents 
are  still  making  beachheads, 
dodging  land  mines,  entangled 
in  military  red  tape. 

In  a  half-dozen  trouble  areas 
over  the  globe,  a  handful  of  re¬ 
porters  are  still  penciling  their 
notes  under  conditions  reminis¬ 
cent  of  their  combat  assign¬ 
ments  in  World  War  II. 

'I  Rode  With  First  Wave' 

Witness  this  dispatch  from  Ar¬ 
nold  Brackman,  United  Press 
correspondent  who  recently 
landed  in  Java: 

“Aboard  a  15-ton  amphibious 
tractor  with  three  machine-guns 
firing,  I  rode  into  Malang  today 
with  the  first  wave  of  Dutch 
combat  troops.  They  include 
Marines,  who  had  received 
much  of  their  training  in  North 
Carolina.” 

Witness,  too,  the  narrow 
escape  of  Carter  L.  Davidson, 
Associated  Press,  when  he  was 
knocked  down  by  the  explosion 
of  a  terrorist  booby  trap  in 
Palestine;  the  expeditions  of 
U.P.’s  Richard  Applegate  into 
the  bloody  civil  war  area  of 
Madagascar;  the  coverage  of  the 
Chinese  Civil  war  by  Seymour 
Topping,  International  News 
Service. 

Executives  of  the  three  wire 
services  point  out  there  are 
many  differences  between  the 
life  of  the  combat  correspondent 
today  and  his  counterpart  two 
years  ago. 

Continually  in  Danger 

He  does  not  face  so  much 
danger,  for  example,  and  what 
he  does  face  is  not  continuous, 
but  when  danger  comes,  it  is 
unpredictable. 

Street  riots  in  India  and  ter¬ 
rorism  in  Palestine  are  no  re¬ 
specters  of  persons;  a  good  re¬ 
porter  who  wants  to  see  what 
is  going  on  stands  about  the 
same  chance  as  one  of  the  pro¬ 
tagonists. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
obviously  a  difference  between 
making  a  beachhead  in  Java  and 
one  on  Iwo  Jima;  a  difference 
between  reporting  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  in  Greece  and  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge. 

The  unexpected  —  a  planted 
bomb  in  Tel  Aviv,  a  flying  club 
in  Calcutta,  a  stray  bullet  in  the 
Greece  hinterlands  —  frays 
nerves,  but  does  not,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  claim  so  many  casualties. 

Their  Chief  Gripe 

One  of  the  chief  gripes  of  to¬ 
day’s  combat  correspondents  is 
that  they  seldom  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  combat.  Aside 
from  descriptions  of  the  Indian 
*y®witness  accoimts  of 
Plfrhed  battles  have  been  few. 

With  several  exceptions, 
neither  the  government  forces 
nor  the  Communists  in  China 
Mve  allowed  correspondents  at 
®e  front.  Occasionally,  a  rov¬ 
ing  reporter  will  stumble  on  a 
small  skirmish,  but  that  is  all. 

U.P.  s  Robert  Vermillion  saw 


from  a  distance  an  encounter 
between  Government  troops  and 
the  Guerrillas  in  Greece,  but  by 
and  large,  correspondents  there 
have  found  it  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  observe  real  fighting. 

Before  the  natives  took  to  the 
hills  in  Madagascar,  Applegate 
watched  street  fighting  in  the 
cities.  But  now  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  exactly  where  the 
“war”  is  being  fought  in  this 
area,  let  alone  reaching  the  bat¬ 
tle  site. 

War  of  Red  Tape 

The  war  of  red  tape  is  per¬ 
haps  worse  than  two  years  ago. 
It  takes  longer  to  get  interior 
traveling  credentials  in  Athens 
than  it  takes  to  ride  to  the 
guerrilla  country.  In  one  area 
in  Palestine,  one  must  detour 
three  miles  to  reach  a  point  six 
blocks  away. 

In  China,  American  corre¬ 
spondents  must  rely  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  United  States  Army 
for  travel  through  the  interior. 

There  is  little  censorship  on 
outgoing  dispatches  from  the 
trouble  areas.  In  Java,  for  ex¬ 
ample  government  communi¬ 
ques  are  careful  about  revealing 
the  disposition  of  government 
troops,  but  correspondents  may 
file  any  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  they  discover.  Most  of  the 
reporters  there  travel  freely  be¬ 
tween  the  government  forces  and 
the  Indonesians,  spending  sev¬ 
eral  days  with  one  group  and 
than  transferring  to  the  other. 

Some  Veterans  on  Job 

Some  of  the  combat  corre¬ 
spondents  today  are  veteran 
war  writers.  These  include  Ver¬ 
million,  Applegate,  and  a  half- 
dozen  others.  A  few  are  cutting 
their  teeth  in  the  post-V-J-Day 
wars. 

Robert  Miller,  United  Press 
correspondent,  who  began  his 
war  experience  at  Guadalcanal, 
is  now  U.P.’s  troubleshooter  in 
Europe.  His  postwar  job  has 
taken  him  to  Palestine  and 
Greece  and  he’s  now  en  route  to 
India. 

Of  the  war  writers  who  return 
to  peaceful  jobs,  few  have  asked 
for  reinstatement  to  combat 
work.  “They  don’t  mind  ad¬ 
mitting,”  observed  one  foreign 
news  editor,  “that  they’ve  had 
a  bellyful.” 

Lightner  Named 
To  New  Ad  Post 

Washington,  D.  C. — Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Randall  W.  Lightner  as 
national  advertising  manager  of 
Washington  Times-Herald  was 
announced  this  week  by  Capt. 
Edmund  F.  Jewell,  director  of 
advertising. 

A.  Allen  Howard,  who  had  di¬ 
rected  the  department  since 
1937,  will  continue  in  active 
association  with  the  paper. 

Mr.  Lightner  came  to  the 
Times-Herald  last  August  after 
21  years  in  newspaper  work. 


Are  you  as  popular  as  you’d  like 
to  be?  If  not,  play  the  musical 
instrument  described  today.  It 
is  a  sure-fire  means  of  winning 
friends,  customers  and  sweet¬ 
hearts. 

C^E  N-242:  Ethel  B.,  aged 
20,  is  an  attractive  stenographer. 

“However,  I  don’t  have  many 
friends,”  she  confessed.  “I  try  to 


dress  attractively  and  I  come 
from  a  good  home. 

“Yet  I  seem  to  feel  aloof  from 
people.  Mother  thinks  my  trouble 
is  due  to  an  air  of  assumed  in¬ 
difference  that  I  subconsciously 


“If  so,  it  certainly  isn’t  inten¬ 
tional,  for  I  really  am  hungry  for 
friends.  Dr.  Crane,  how  can  I 
get  people  to  like  me?” 

The  secret  of  winning  friends 
consists  of  tooting  the  other 
fellow’s  horn! 

But  most  of  us  are  so  concerned 
with  SELF  that  we  do  most  of  our 
tooting  on  our  own  horn. 

’That  may  sound  like  sweet 
music  to  our  own  ears,  but  it 
doesn’t  captivate  the  people 
around  us. 

As  soon,  however,  as  we  start 
tooting  the  other  fellow’s  horn, 
he  instantly  recognizes  the  time 
and  thinks  it  is  wonderful. 

The  next  thought  that  comes  to 
his  mind  is  that  the  “tooter”  must 


be  a  smart,  attractive  and  won¬ 
derful  person,  too. 

So  he  begins  to  like  us  at  once. 
And  it  usually  isn’t  long  till  he 
will  even  give  our  own  horn  an 
occasional  toot. 

Which  obviously  makes  us  feel 
happy  and  leads  us  to  renewed 
tooting  on  HIS  HORN. 

Love  is  thus  simply  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  original  duet  of 
horn  tooting. 

The  more  we  toot  the  other 
fellow’s  horn,  the  more  he  is  in¬ 
clined  to  toot  our  own. 

Pretty  soon  each  thinks  the 
other  is  so  wonderful  and  necess¬ 
ary,  that  an  engagement  ring  may 
enter  the  situation. 

Wedding  bells  and  Lohengrin 
are  simply  the  postlude  to  such 
a  horn  tooting  duet. 

“But  what  can  I  do  specifically 
that  will  toot  my  companion’s 
horn?”  Ethel  may  inquire. 

Launch  upon  the  COMPLI¬ 
MENT  CLUB  experiment.  Praise 
your  boy  friend’s  tie  or  broad 
shoulders  or  ask  him  for  advice, 
which  is  a  tactful  but  indirect 
form  of  compliment. 

And  you  young  men  can  like¬ 
wise  verbalize  your  honest  com¬ 
pliments  about  a  girl’s  hat  or 
frock,  her  complexion  or  beauti¬ 
ful  teeth,  her  musical  skill  or 
dancing,  her  cooking  or  swim¬ 
ming. 

When  two  young  people  are 
thrown  together,  each  wants  to 
make  a  good  impression  upon 
the  other. 

The  usual  tendency  is  then  to 
begin  tooting  one’s  own  horn  at 
once  in  hope  of  appearing  import¬ 
ant.  But  this  alienates,  instead 
of  attracts. 

So  one  of  them  must  inhibit 
this  tendency  to  blow  his  own 
bugle  and  deliberately  subordi¬ 
nate  such  a  selfish  wish  to  the 
superior  psychological  plan  of 
tooting  the  other  fellow’s  horn. 

To  win  friends,  toot  the  other 
fellow’s  horn! 
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Right  to  Own  Press 
Can't  Be  Denied  Legally 


By  Frank  Thayer 

Professor  of  Journalism  and  Lecturer  on  Law  of  the  Press, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Author  of  "Legal  Control  of  the  Press" 


MADISON.  Wi5.— The  Hutchins’ 

freedom  of  the  press  investi¬ 
gation  presents  a  challenge  to 
the  basic  fundamental  concepts 
of  the  right  to  publish. 

Although  various  critics  have 
expressed  their  approbation  or 
negative  criticism,  there  are  two 
areas  of  research  procedure  that 
call  for  comment.  First,  there 
is  the  incorrect  statement  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  right  to  publish,  and 
second,  the  failure  to  give  ade¬ 
quate  credit  for  what  some 
schools  of  journalism  are  under¬ 
taking  in  training  students  for 
the  Journalistic  profession. 

In  these  areas  “A  Free  and 
Responsible  Press’’  is  mislead¬ 
ing.  Prof.  W.  E.  Rocking's  more 
recent  publication,  ‘‘Freedom  of 
the  Press,’’  should  prove  stimu¬ 
lating  to  the  philosophy  of  free¬ 
dom  of  expression;  it  is  as  en¬ 
joyable  as  Immanuel  Kant’s 
‘‘Critique  of  Pure  Reason”  and 
should  give  thoughtful  editors 
plenty  of  practice  in  metaphy¬ 
sical  calisthenics. 

Despite  the  facts  that  ‘‘A  Free 
and  Responsible  Press”  is  not 
documented  and  that  little  ac¬ 
tual  evidence  is  presented  to 
support  its  conclusions,  the  idea 
for  a  commission  to  study  the 
social  and  political  problems  of 
the  press  is  a  good  one,  but  this 
basic  report  of  the  commission 
could  have  gone  much  further. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more 
comprehensive,  legally  authori¬ 
tative,  experienced  study  can  be 
offered  those  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  practice  of 
journalism. 

‘‘A  Free  and  Responsible 
Press”  seems  unqualifiedly  to 
deny  an  important  phase  of  the 
right  to  publish.  This  criticism 
is  not  based  on  a  chance  remark 
but  is  founded  on  a  repeated 
statement,  thereby  giving  the 
impression  of  serious  delibera¬ 
tion.  Rather  there  is  careless 
misconception  of  the  legal  phi¬ 
losophy  lying  back  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  newspaper  in 
the  United  States. 

To  substantiate  this  criticism, 
two  citations  from  ‘‘A  Free  and 
Responsible  Press”  will  be  given 
here.  These  citations  deny  any 
right  for  a  citizen  to  own  or 
edit  a  publication.  They  are  as 
follows: 

Page  9 — ‘‘This  does  not  mean 
that  every  citizen  has  a  moral 
or  legal  right  to  own  a  press  or 
be  an  editor  or  have  access,  as 
of  right,  to  the  audience  of  any 
given  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion.” 

Page  119 — ‘‘While  it  is  not, 
like  the  right  of  speech,  a  uni¬ 
versal  right  that  every  citizen 
should  own  a  press  or  be  ai0 
editor  or  have  access  to  the  cli¬ 
entele  of  any  existing  press,  it 
is  the  whole  point  of  a  free  press 
that  ideas  deserving  a  public 
hearing  shall  get  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  and  that  the  decision  of 


what  ideas  deserve  that  hearing 
shall  rest  in  part  with  the  public, 
not  solely  with  the  particular 
biases  of  editors  and  owners.” 

These  conclusions,  without 
support  of  legal  authority,  stare 
decisis,  are  basically  contrary 
to  the  legal  development  of  con¬ 
stitutional  theory  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press. 

What  authority  is  there  for 
denying  that  any  person  in  the 
United  States  has  the  right  to 
own  a  printing  press  or  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  newspaper?  It  would 
seem  that  the  authors  of  ‘‘A  Free 
and  Responsible  Press”  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  theories  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  which  in  1586, 
limited  printing  presses  at  only 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It 
smacks  of  the  brutal  efforts  of 
those  in  authority  at  that  time 
to  control  the  public  expressions 
of  the  people. 

Professor  Hocking  in  ‘‘Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,”  page  98,  re¬ 
peats  as  his  own  conclusion  what 
is  given  in  the  commission’s 
summary,  a  fact  that  would  lead 
the  student  to  believe  that  he  is 
authority  for  the  particular 
statement  in  the  summary  of  the 
commission’s  efforts.  His  book 
reprints  the  commission’s  sum¬ 
mary  as  an  appendix. 

In  Hocking’s  use  of  the  word, 
universal,  we  wonder  if  he  im¬ 
plies  that  there  might  be  some 
universal  rights,  recognized  in 
Russia,  Ethiopia,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Does  he  mean  natural 
right?  Why  doesn’t  he  recog¬ 
nize  that  there  are  geographical 
limitations  to  sovereignty? 
After  all,  the  essential  problem 
in  the  United  States  is  to  study 
freedom  of  the  press  as  it  exists 
today  both  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  in  the  practical  work¬ 
ings  of  the  press. 

His  discussion  of  rights,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  pages  66-78,  seems 
like  sound  jurisprudence,  but 
there  are  some  inconsistencies. 
Despite  the  dictum  of  his  own 
on  page  98,  he  states  on  page  81, 
that  no  one  is  prohibited  from 
owning  a  press.  And  on  page 
12.  he  comments,  "Self-govern¬ 
ment  and  a  free  press  are  in¬ 
separable.” 

Could  it  be  that  the  authors 
of  "A  Free  and  Responsible 
Press”  and  "Freedom  of  the 
Press”  really  meant  that  every¬ 
one  does  not  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  own  a  press  or  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  newspaper.  Clearly,  there 
is  either  error  in  constitutional 
concept  or  inaccurate  rhetorical 
expression. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  one  has  a  right 
to  enter  a  lawful  business  and 
t«  express  his  own  ideas  on  any 
subject  so  long  as  this  right  does 
not  violate  the  rights  of  other 
individuals  or  the  people. 

Publishing  is  a  lawful  occu¬ 
pation.  Nothing  could  be  more 


LEGION  HONORS  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

C.  Walter  McCarty  (left),  president  and  general  manager  oi  b. 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  receives  American  Legion  plaque  in  appr*. 
ciation  for  helping  to  maintain  a  Service  Center  for  war  veterou 
in  the  News  Building.  Willard  Thomas  (right),  past  district  con- 
mander.  makes  the  presentation.  The  Center  has  given  aid  to  104.2117 
veterans  and  their  families  and  has  placed  17,079  veterans  in  jobt 


clear  than  the  decision  in 
Allgeyer  v.  State  of  Louisiana, 
165  U.S.  578,  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 
427,  41  L.  Ed.  832  (1897),  which 
states  that  liberty  is  not  only 
freedom  from  physical  restraint 
but  also  the  right  of  the  citizen 
“to  be  free  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  his  facilities:  to  be  free  to 
use  them  in  all  lawful  ways;  to 
live  and  work  where  he  will,  to 
earn  his  livelihood  by  any  law¬ 
ful  calling;  to  pursue  any  liveli¬ 
hood  or  avocation,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  enter  into  all  con¬ 
tracts  which  may  be  proper, 
necessary,  and  essential  to  his 
carrying  out  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion  the  purposes  above  men¬ 
tioned.” 

A  second  major  criticism  of 
"A  Free  and  Responsible  Press” 
concerns  its  references  that 
schools  of  journalism  are  not 
living  up  to  their  responsibil¬ 
ities.  We  wonder  what  was  the 
basis  of  this  conclusion.  In  the 
field  of  journalistic  research  and 
journalistic  instruction  over  the 
last  quarter  oi  a  century  there 
have  been  many  able  and 
thoughtful  men,  experienced 
journalistically  and  scholasti¬ 
cally,  who  have  given  sound 
thought  to  journalistic  enter¬ 
prise  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

No  representative  of  a  school 
of  journalism  was  a  member  of 
the  Luce  Commission,  and  so 
far  as  the  evidence  reveals  no 
faculty  member  from  a  school 
of  journalism  was  interviewed. 

The  inference  is  made  in  the 
commission  report  that  schools 
of  journalism  neglect  liberal 
education  in  training  their 
graduates.  .  There  is  no  distinc¬ 
tion  made  between  the  small 
college  which  offers  in  its  Eng¬ 
lish  department  a  course  in 
newswriting  and  the  major 
schools  of  journalism  that  spe¬ 
cialize  not  only  in  technical 
courses  but  also  in  the  teaching 
of  the  history,  principles,  and 
ethics  of  journalism.  No  mention 


was  made  of  many  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  books  in  present-day  jour¬ 
nalistic  literature. 

We  wonder  why  no  mention 
was  made  of  what  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  classic  journalistic 
text,  L.  N.  Flint’s  "The  Con¬ 
science  of  the  Newspaper.”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Appleton  in  1925. 

The  inference  is  clearly  in¬ 
correct  that  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  neglect  training  in  public 
affairs. 

In  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  124 
semesters  hours  are  required  for 
graduation.  Of  this  total,  only 
30  credits  are  required  for  jour¬ 
nalism.  Approximately  30  cred¬ 
its  are  required  for  social  stud¬ 
ies,  political  science,  economics, 
sociology,  history,  and  anthro: 
pology.  Other  credits  are  re¬ 
quire  for  the  sciences,  English 
and  foreign  languages.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  students  go 
on  for  a  fifth  year  in  which 
approximately  one-half  of  the 
required  credits  are  in  other 
departments  of  the  university. 

What  is  true  at  Wisconsin,  is 
true  also  in  the  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Georgia,  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  elsewhere. 

In  “A  Free  and  Responsible 
Press,”  criticism  of  journalism 
schools  was  not  justifi^  by  the 
facts.  There  was  avoidance  of 
any  evidence  of  investigation  on 
this  subject. 

( Additional  comment  on  Prof. 
Hocking’s  book  will  be  fownd  in 
Shop  Tolk  at  Thirty,  page  60) 


Classified  Rate  Change 

ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.  — The  Post- 
Dispatch  has  notified  national 
classfied  advertiser."?  that,  effec¬ 
tive  October  1,  national  classi¬ 
fied  rates  will  be  adjust^  to 
conform  with  national  displW 
rates— 55  cents  daily,  62  cents 
Sunday,  subject  to  agency  com¬ 
mission  of  15%. 
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_  the  entry  of  the  Greek  journal- 

TTN  Artion  on  Freedom  ists  was  a  victory  for  the  West. 
UW  ACUOii  “Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria 

continued  from  page  7  fought  bitterly  against  seating 
the  Greeks,”  he  recalled.  ‘The 
yhe  United  Nations  Economic  Yugoslavs  accused  them  of  be- 
and  Social  Council  rejected  a  Fascists  and  asserted  the 

-fonunendation  from  its  social  representatives  of  the  true, 
HHimittee  this  week  to  allow  democratic  Greek  journalists 
non-member  states  invited  to  ^vere  in  the  corridors.  But  the 
•Jie  World  Press  Conference  the  official  Greek  delegates  were 
riiht  to  vote.  In  effect,  this  w^  admitted  despite  this  protest.” 
a  reversal  of  a  decision  made  Thg  question  of  payment  of 
iBt  week  by  the  same  delega-  fees  came  up  early  in  the  con- 
tions,  since  the  social  coinmit-  ference,  when  British  Delegate 
tee  is  a  committee  of  the  whole.  j  Bundock  objected  to  the 
In  addition,  the  Council  re-  nomination  of  a  Russian  dele- 
iected  a  Soviet  motion  to  aiw  for  one  of  the  committees 

tiie  Mongolian  People’s  Repub-  on  the  ground  that  Russia  had 
lie  to  the  list  of  non^ember  ^ot  paid  its  dues, 
states  to  be  invited.  This  l^t  President  Archibald  Kenyon 
now  includes:  Albania,  Au^ia,  (Great  Britain)  then  elicited  a 
Bulgaria,  Eire,  Finland,  Hun-  pledge  from  the  Soviets  that  the 
jiry,  Italy,  Pakistan,  Portugal,  dues  would  be  paid  in  full,  in- 
Roumania,  Switzerland,  Trans-  eluding  those  not  paid  at  Copen- 
jordan,  and  Yemen.  hagen  last  year. 

Assuming  the  settlement  of 
Peters  Disputes  Claim  the  dues  question  was  a  victory 

TU-*  im  T«s  for  the  East,  this  was  balanced 

SSS  s:?  .n«r„a.lo„.l  «■>  »•»« 

Organization  of  Journalists  is  meters  said. 


dominated  by  Communists  were 
dismissed  this 
week  as  “un¬ 
founded  in  fact” 
by  Joseph  C. 

Peters,  staff 
writer  for  the 
American  Week¬ 
ly  and  a  New 
York  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  ob¬ 
server  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Congress  in 
Prague. 

Giving  details 
of  the  parlia-  Peters 
mentary  debate 


Peters  said. 

Dues  Increase  Beaten 

A  proposal  to  increase  the  per 
capita  dues  by  20%  was  lost. 
“This  would  have  hit  the  ANG 
the  hardest.”  Peters  observed, 
“since  we  have  the  largest  mem¬ 
bership  of  any  national  group 
in  lOJ.” 

Movement  of  lOJ  headquar¬ 
ters  from  London  to  Prague  was 
proposed  by  Dr.  Hilding  Eek, 
political  editor  of  the  Stockholm  ! 
Aftonbladet.  The  Swedes  argued  i 
the  “center  of  gravity”  of  lOJ  | 
was  geographically  in  Central  j 
Europe:  that  Prague  would  be  | 
more  accessible  to  the  majority  ' 


which  revolved  around  the  main  qj  member  organizations, 
issues  at  the  Other  delegates  pointed  to  the 

counted  several  points  li^t^  by  facilities  Prague  had 

Milton  Murray,  president  of  the  furnished  for  the  present  Con- 


ConlreS  S^ess  and  the  offer  of  the  Czech  I 
his  ®  Journalists’  Association  to  pro- 1 

was  under  Russian  control.  On  .  ,  .  ,  offic^ 

the  basis  of  Murray  s  report,  space  lor  luj  omces. 

ANG  has  withheld  further  pay-  “Selection  of  Prague  as  head- 
ment  of  dues  to  lOJ.  The  guild’s  quarters  pointed  to  the  obvious  i 
Executive  Board  is  expected  to  choice  of  Jiri  Hronek,  a  Czech  i 
take  final  action  in  November,  journalist,  for  the  secretarial ! 

Murray  had  objected  to  lOJ  post,”  Peters  went  on.  “Hronek  j 
entrance  requirements;  to  the  was  the  wartime  treasurer  of  j 
fact  that  pledges  instead  of  the  International  Federation  of 
cash  had  been  accepted  for  So-  Journalists,  predecessor  of  lOJ,  i 
viet  affiliation  fees:  to  the  move-  aod  had  a  long  record  of  experi¬ 
ment  of  lOJ  headquarters  from  ence  in  pre-war  journalists’  as- ! 
London  to  Prague;  and  to  the  sociations.  He  s  a  Communist,  j 
postponement  of  a  proposal  “Whatever  political  significance  i 


postponement  of 


proposal 


for  proportionate  representation  the  choice  of  Prague  did  carry  | 
(E&P,  June  28,  page  71).  was  softened  when  the  Congress 

“The  argument  about  entrance  approved  a  Norwegian  proposal 
requirements  came  up  over  the  that  headquarters  be  switched 
Spanish  exiled  journalists,”  every  two  years,”  Peters  said. 
Peters  told  E&P.  “Murray  con-  “In  addition,  it  was  decided  that 
tended  that  if  they  were  ad-  the  1949  Congress  would  sit  in 
mitted,  all  other  exiled  journal-  Brussells.” 

k  ®  On  the  question  of  propor- 

political  issues  tional  representation,  Peters  de- 
debate  of  the  Confer-  dsred,  “Discussion  showed  it 
i  iu-  i  was  a  large  -  nation  -  V.  -  small- 

th  nation  clash.” 

the  United  Nations  hadn  t  recog-  , 

nized  Franco  Spain;  therefore,  ^  anybody  won  on  the  free- 
we  couldn’t.  It  followed,  then,  °°ni  of  the  press  resolution,  it 
that  if  we  didn’t  recognize  the  was  Murray,  he  went  on.  “The 
exiles,  the  Spanish  journalists  Soviets  ask^  that  newspaper- 
wouldn’t  be  represented  at  all.  "™®n  be  held  individually  re- 
This  cannot  be  said  for  any  sponsible  for  what  they  write, 
other  exiled  group  ”  nn*  ^ne  Russians  later  withdrew 

XI.,.  1  «r  .  suggestion  in  deference  to 

1x0  Victory  for  West  a  strong  protest  from  Murray. 

•f  °  that  ’The  declaration  finally  pass^ 

u  the  admission  of  the  Spanish  unanimously  was  almost  entirely 
®*^s  were  to  be  considered  as  a  United  States  proposal.” 
a  victory  for  the  Communists,  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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BIG  TOWN 
OR  SMALL 
He  "Clicks  ” 
Two  Ways! 


Ace  Radio  Attraction  or 
Top  Flight  Colomnist — 
America’s  Best  Known 
Psychologist  is  Either... 
or  Both! 


Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D. 


CHICAGO, ILL  |AND£RSON,u. 


Population  3,396,808 

Here,  Dr.  Crane's  Tes/  Your  Horse 
Sense  appears  daily  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune — his  U'orry  Clinic  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  his  radio 
program  5  times  weekly  on  'X'GN. 
From  WG\',  program  director  B. 
VC'.  Gunn  writes.  ’’I  want  you  to 
know  how  pleased  we  are  with  the 
new  Dr.  George  VC'.  Crane  Series. 
Its  Hooper  and  Nielsen*  ratings 
have  improved  each  time  .  .  .  VC'e 
believe  this  is  good  radio,  the  kind 
our  listeners  want  and  a  substan¬ 
tial  mail  response  definitely  sup¬ 
ports  that  thinking." 

*N'ielsen  report  5?  1 — “1.000  fam¬ 
ilies;  Xl — 90,000,  2“%  g:iin;  #3 
— ni.OOO.  6“9{-  gain;  #-f— 180,- 
000.  1549{-  gain  in  five  months. 
Hooper  shows  similar  growth. 


Population  19,424 

Here,  Dr.  Crane’s  radio  programs 
are  heard  over  VC^AIM  (Wilton  E. 
Hall,  owner)  and  his  Worry 
Clinic  appears  daily  in  the  Ander¬ 
son  Daily  Mail  (Independent  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Wilton  E.  Hall,  Pres.) 
Mr.  Hall  recently  wrote:  “We 
have  had  fine  comment  about  Dr. 
Crane's  radio  programs.  We  feel 
that  they  are  comparable  to  his 
newspaper  column  about  which 
we  have  often  said:  If  we  could 
have  only  one  newspaper  feature 
and  had  to  forego  all  others,  we 
would  retain  Dr.  Crane's  Worry 
Clinic.’  Dr.  Crane  has  appeared 
before  over  10,000  people  in  this 
immediate  area  and  numbers  his 
friends  and  admirers  by  the 
thousands.’’** 


*  *  Comparable  popularity  the  nation  over  assures  an  equally 
impressive  response  wherever  Dr.  Crane’s  features  are  heard 
or  read  for  the  first  time.  Mail  coupon  today  for  complete 
information.  (The  Radio  program  is  transcribed.) 


□  FOR  RADIO  INFORMATION-address 
Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  IIS.  LoSalle,  Chicago  3,  III. 
’□  FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  COlUMNS-addreis 
Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.  Mellott,  Ind. 


RADIO  STATION- 
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Norton  Leaves 
Press  Wireless 
Presidency 


UN  Proceedings 

continued  from  page  55 


Presidency  ,  Move  fo  End  cleavage 

*  In  an  attempt  to  bridge  the 

A.  Warren  Norton,  president  east-west  cleavage  over  the 
of  Press  Wireless.  Inc.,  an-  basic  obiectives  of  the  press  to 
nounced  Aug.  14  he  has  resigned  bp  considered  by  the  world  con- 


that  job  to  de¬ 
vote  his  full 
time  to  the 
presidency  of 
Press  Wire¬ 
less  Manufac¬ 
turing  Corp.,  ef¬ 
fective  Aug.  18. 

He  has  been 
serving  in  a 
dual  capacity. 

“It  has  be- 
come  neces- 
sary,”  he  said 
in  a  statement  Norton 
to  employes,  “to 
devote  100%  of  my  time  to  the 


ference.  the  French  delegate  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  offered  a  proposal  this  week 
which  he  claims  “amalgamated” 
both  viewpoints. 

Ever  since  Soviet  Delegate 
Alexander  P.  Morosov  insist^ 
the  conference  consider  the  dut¬ 
ies  of  the  press  to  be  the  “or¬ 
ganization  of  an  effective  cam¬ 
paign  for  democratic  nrinciples.” 
the  “unmasking  of  the  vestiges 
of  fascism”  and  other  ideologi¬ 
cal  tasks,  the  subject  has  been 
an  irritating  thorn  in  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  discussions.  (E&P,  Aug.  7, 
P.  9) 


presidency  of  Press  Wireless  Taking  the  lead  in  opposing 
Manufacturing  Corp.  ...  at  of-  the  Soviet  opinion  have  been 
flees  in  Hicksville,  L.  I.  I  will,  the  United  States  and  British 
in  a  way,  be  indirectly  working  delegations  who  have  main- 
with  you  as  any  success  which  tained  the_  only  “objective  of 
manufacturing  might  have  will  the  press  is  to  tell  the  truth.” 
prove  directly  beneficial  to  French  Delegate  Georges 


Press  Wireless,  Inc. 

Andrews  in  Charge 


Boris  first  suggestion  was  to  add 
the  words,  “To  combat  fascist 
ideology  by  removing  the  rem- 


“After  my  departure.  Col.  nants  of  fascism  and  collabora- 
Fred  Andrews,  as  vicepresident,  tionism  from  the  media  of  infor- 


will  be  in  charge.” 


mation,"  to  a  clause  approved 


The  announcement  chnwxed  by  the  social  committee  which 
a  series  of  meetings  of  the  Press  read,  “To  help  promote  respect 
Wireless  board  of  directors  over  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
the  last  few  months,  at  which  mental  freedoms  for  all,  without 
the  reduced  operations  of  Press  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  lang- 
Wireless,  since  the  end  of  the  guage  or  religion.” 
war,  were  discussed  in  the  light  His  second  recommendation 
of  current  expenses.  was  to  add,  “To  combat  forces 

Sharp  curtailment  of  staff  was  which  incite  war  by  removing 
made  recently  at  both  the  Times  bellicose  influences  from  media 
^uare  headquarters  and  at  of  information.”  to  the  approved 
Hicksville,  in  an  effort  to  offset  clause.  “To  help  maintain  peace 
declining  revenue.  Major  cred-  and  security  through  under- 
itors  of  the  firm  were  asked  to  standing  and  ^  cooperation  be- 
grant  extensions  for  payment  tween  peoples.’’ 


until  Nov.  1. 


Introducing  his  amendments. 


An  analysis  filed  with  the  Fed-  i^/^^^by  ®  statina  “We ‘'hate  '  « 
eral  Comm^cations  Commi^  much  as  anyone  fascist!  and 
Sion  recenUy  traced  growto  warmongers.  Still  we  do  not 

believe  journalists  should  be 

co'pyV'forSS  f'™  ,  Km 

¥r™i°haSlad'°8’li.,M9”w““a  "O'-f  own.. concepUon,  while 
of  press  messages.  In  1945  busi- 


against  totalitarianism,  is  not 


reac^*  the  peak  Tf  complete 

reacned  tne  peax  OI  irrpennnsihilitv  nn  fho  nart  nt 


63,112,941  words. 


irresponsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  press,  because  we  feel  that 


The  manufacturing  suteidiary,  jn  a  commercial  regime  where 
which  won  several  citations  for  fbe  sole  arbiter  is,  in  the  long 
Signal  Corps  equipment  during  run.  money,  the  press  and  the 
the  war,  filed  under  Chapter  XI,  radio  become  monopolistic.  ... 
Section  77B,  Chandler  Act,  sev-  “We  feel  that  we  should  not 
eral  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Norton  w^  leave  this  media  in  irresponsible 
named  by  the  court  as  debtor  in  hands  which  might  incite  a  fas- 
possession  and  his  present  plan,  cist  revival  or  be  bellicose.’’ 


he  said,  is  to  work  out  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  firm. 


New  Zealand  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  the  press  should  “forswear 


Schedules  showed  liabilities  anti-democratic  ideology”  and 
of  $1,566,118,  with  assets  of  “incitement  of  war.”  ’The  Leb- 
$1,738,2^,  including  stock  val-  anese  insisted  the  press  should 
ued  at  $1,477,948.  Principal  struggle  against  any  ideology 


creditors  included  Press  Wire¬ 
less,  Inc.,  faB^i231,141,  and  Na¬ 
tional  City  b1^,  for  $88,316, 


Drug  Promotion 


Special  material  for  Nation- 


which  would  tend  to  limit 
human  rights  and  privileges.” 

Present^  by  the  French,  the 
amendments  had  the  full  en¬ 
dorsements  of  the  delegations 
from  Norway  and  Chile.  They 
^ere  answered  by  Arnold  Smith 
l)f  Canada. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  word 


ally  Advertised  Brands  week,  totalitarianism  should  be  sub¬ 
retail  drug  promotion  set  for  stituted  for  the  word  fascism,’’ 


Oct  3-13,  has  been  prepared  by 
Meyer  Both  Co 


he  said,  throwing  a  curve  to  the 
Soviet  delegate,  and  the  word 


should  be  sub-  NEWSPAPER— BRO®^ 

stituted  for  the  word  collabora-  - - 

tionism.  These  words  are  more  capable  handling,  buyini,  ^ 
understood,  and  I  rif;™!?"’ 
would  be  much  happier  if  they  Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box 
were  included.  But  there  l.s  a  Pleasant,  Michigan.  ’  “■ 

Question  of  philosophy  involved,  may  BROTHiiRS.BmghamtorT; 
It  can  be  explained  by  an  an-  Established  1914.  Newspapers' 
alogy.  Is  the  function  of  a  mir-  and  sold  without  publicity. 

ror  to  reflect  a  woman’s  beau-  — xrtowao.DVDa  - ;;; - 

tiful  face,  or  is  it  merely  to  baymond  Campbell  COMPm 
reflect  a  womans  face?”  3710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  ^ 

The  council  aoproved  a  pro- 

posal  of  United  States  Dele-  RADIO  STATIONS  FOR  SALP 
gate  Leroy  D.  Stinebower  to  radio  STATION!  50%  ayaiiaiiTS 
permit  the  UN  secretariat  to  qualified  operator  with  capital.  Sin 
send  a  request  for  information 

based  on  the  provisional  agenda  79*5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

to  the  governments  of  all  na-  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE  ~ 

tions  which  will  participate  in - — 

the  Conference.  '  ★★★CALIFORNIA  Weekly  — 

The  secretariat  has  alreadv  ocean— growing 

ine  .ecretariai  nas  aireaay  agricultural  and  resort  sec- 

prepared  a  tentative  question-  tion— fine  plant  (two  ma- 

naire  which  includes  touchy  chines).  Monthly  volume 

queries  with  regard  to  censor-  over  $3,00(^no  competition 

ship,  suspensions  and  suppres;  ^JiV'^'cashK  ln?lude*.”'.'!!b! 

SlOns  of  media  of  information,  stantial  brick  building,  some 

restrictions,  legal,  administrative  rent  income.  Act  quick  it 

or  otherwise  imposed  on  per-  yo“  this  one.  A.  w. 

sons  or  groups  wishing  to  re-  p^anciic!  5.  Camornt.'.' 

ceive  or  disseminate  informa-  - - - 

tion  ”  etc  desirable  Arkansas  daily  for  mla 

Tlie  Sutton  on  censorship  fol-  iVS\ 

lows.  Inc.,  11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Oi 

“Governments  are  invited  to  cago  3,  iiunoia. _ 

provide  information  concerning:  EXCLUSIVE  weekly  in  beantilBl  dq 
(A)  Any  censorship  now  prac-  ifi.ooo,  price  $72,ooo. 
ticed:  (B)  And  to  state  (1)  Deaen  Weekly  including  building ul 

whether  it  is  based  upon  dlrec-  weekly  '  wUh  per.  bniitoa 

tives  available  in  advance  to  $45,000. 
news  personnel;  ( 2 )  whether  it  Group  of  4  weokli*#,  $U6.000, 
i.S  carried  out  at  the  point  of  Exclusive  daily  $326,000. 
dispatch;  ( 3 )  how  and  when  the  j  b_  (Jabbert 

correspondent  is  informed  of  3987  Orange,  Riverside,  Calif, 
changes  made  in  the  dispatch;  i-xiR  sale — Outstanding  abc  tk 
(4)  the  basis  of  fixing  telegraph  cousin  weekly  in  rich  agrienhiril 
charges  on  censored  material.”  area.  Good  gross,  top  equipment  ul 

i®-  oX‘’to*pVtyTnteSr^n^^nttuSl{ 

regarding  expulsion  of  news  per-  pubjishi^  top  10-12  page 
sonnel,  accessibility  to  news  Purchase  price  $50,000,  a  part  •( 
sources,  the  counteraction  of  which  may  be  financed  locally.  Prefu 
false  news,  standards  of  conduct  appointment  rather  than 
set  by  professional  organizations  Edi''toV‘&“prhii8h«"  ® 
of  newspapermen.  FOUR  N.  E.  Ohio  Weeklies.  All  pm- 

duced  in  one  plant.  Situated  in  tX’ 
cellent  field  in  beautiful  Lake  Pjms- 
fi  —  J  H  Ja  tuning  area.  Best  reason  for  seltog 
XxClS  Ge  sure  to  Investigate  this  exceUeat 
opportunity  for  owner  mansger  op- 
)N  WANTED  eration.  Grossed  $25,000.  Price  WV 

■  I  500.  Associated  Publishers,  1001 

soth  Order)  Keith  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. _ 

$.50  per  line  ONE  OF  TENNESSEE'S  better  clsM 

ir  line  per  insertion  "eekly  newspapers  in  County  test, 
no  competition,  yearly  gross  iw 
ANTED  AND  $25,000.  ABC  list.  More  than  2000. 

CLASSIFICATIONS  paid  in  advance,  subscribers;  loU  of 
,,  job  work,  plenty  of  competent  nap, 

M.OO  per  line  good  supply  of  newsprint,  above  aver 

..  l:»  tnorSixn  ogs  eouipment,  low  rent.  Price  |20.' 

ir  me  per  insertion  ® Terms  ckn  be  arranged.  It  k 

ir  line  per  insertion  more  essnjtial  that  we  find  the  ripi 

I  minimum  person  who  ‘®  5 

a.  •  A  -  e  along  m  a  Southern  communit7 

aatolj  bTOi  6  l6tt#r  who  knows  the  country  newspspe 
»  Une.  business,  than  it  is  that  they  hare  tf 

Wednesday  noon.  the  price  in  cash.  This  is  a  real  moaff 
UinriAi  rbjkriTA  of  16  maker  and  we  do  not  desire  a  lot  « 
.  Rn,  nSmh.r  on  lengthy  Correspondence.  If  yoa  m 
of  a  Box  number  on  ^^g^y  to  deal,  we  invite  yon  a 

.1  •  J  •  come  and  investigate.  J.  Frank  Bir 

mail  raceiyad  in  an-  Enterprise.  Dresden.  Tennetsa- 

mbors.  Mail  to  ba  UNIQUE  WEEKLY  publication  (■ 
s  ofFica  will  ba  hald  plant)  in  iHorida  goes  to  first  $1^ 
cash.  Or,  will  sell  %  interest  to  gw 
DIM/-  ni  ikin  Anc  «<>  "aleaman,  $600.  Pensaeola 
RING  BLIND  AUs,  jjy  Week.  2712  West  Lloyd  8t.,  Pso- 
iham  as  follows:  Box  sacola,  Florida. 

I  $  PUBLISHER.  1476 

York  18,  N.  Y.  PUBLICATIONS  WANTED  , 

iraogBs-^ 

urosNi.  piPSKs  A 

f  f,,  cellently  flnaneod. 

t.,  RjTWtlde,  CaUf.  liaher.  Box  7842,  Editor  *  Pnbliih* 

L  Il^RMATION  WEEKLY  newspaper  wanted  by_l>^ 
paper  Propwties  ,  ,  newspaper  eoxple.  Pi*]'' 

Co.,  Ventura.  CaUf.  IV.f  “  loSalioS  ”nt  wfu  ^ 
1  the  Paeifle  Coast,  good  prope^  anywhere.  Bmbie 
es,  645  Market  fit.,  payment.  Wire  or  write  Box 
,  Oallf.  Editor  ★  Publisher,  immediately. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  16,  1941 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Caih  with  Ordar) 

I  tima — $.50  par  lina 
4  timas — 40  par  lina  par  intortion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — $1.00  par  lina 
2  timas — .90  par  lino  par  insartion 
4  times — .80  par  lina  par  insartion 
3  linos  minimum 
Count  approxiniatelj  five,  6  lettai 
words,  one  line. 

Forma  close  Wednesday  noon. 
There  is  an  additional  charge  of  16 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  Box  number  on 
each  order. 

Wa  forward  all  mail  racaivad  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  bo 
called  for  at  this  ofFica  will  ba  hald 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
plaaso  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  $  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  BR^EKS 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAPERS 
J.  R.  Qabbert,  85  years  a  pnblieber. 
3987  Orange  St.,  Rirertide.  CaUf. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  CaUf. 
★  ★  30  yeara  mi  Se  Paeifle  Coast. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes,  645  Market  St., 
San  Francaeco  5,  Oalif. 
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sSiSfal  equipment  for  sale  mechanical  equipment  for  sale 

^ -  GOSS  QUAD 

For  Sale  four  deck-single  width 

W;OOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 

newspaper  presses  jj  g  dRIVE-^A  °C.^OONVERTER 

,  ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OB 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  colored^ cmouLARSA^s  well 

printing  machinery  Available  Now 

BENSHULMAN 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.  IIS  E.  40th  St.,  Ne»-  York  City 

IT  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 

-  presses  write  George  O.  HefTelman, 
StERTPE.  Model  A,  2  mags.,  avail-  406  West  Pico,  Lo»  Angeles  15,  Calif. 
lile  October  1.  1947  newsDaoer  NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

Diplex,  8  P  *  ^electrical  ^rive.  North  American  32  lb.  Standard  Siie 
®lnne  1  1948  Rolls  or  Sheets.  Box  7781,  Editor  & 

^TYRONE.  PA.  Publisher.  _ 


John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 


StERTPE.  Model  A.  2  mags.,  avail-  406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Cain. 
lile  October  1.  1947  newsDaoer  NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

Diplex,  8  P  8  ^electrical  ^rive.  North  American  32  lb.  Standard  Siie 
®lnne  1  1948  Roll*  or  Sheets.  Box  7781,  Editor  & 

■’“'•iSl^RiLD  TYRONE,  PA.  Publisher. _ _ 

«W  MATERIAL— for  both  Newspa-  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

»«  and  Printing  Plant;  Hall  Form  25  x  38"  Premier  Automatic  Unit. 
Tibles  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hall  6  Equipped  with  suction  pile  feeder  and 
uJ  g  ft.  Steel  Newspaper  Make-up  extension  pile  delivery.  It  can  be 
Tibels;  Baling  Presses,  both  hand  seen  running.  Standard  accessories 
iig  power;  Gluing  Machines — for  any  .  .  .  $4,875.  Will  load.  Erect  at  once, 
gsrpose;  Composing  Boom  Saws;  The  Craftsmen  Finance  Company.  East 
.viw  44"  National  Automatic  Power  27th  and  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland 
Citters,  one  week  delivery.  26"  Lever  14,  Ohio. 

TmiiCa.  iwVe^^nd's  MUST  BE  MOVED  AT  ONCE 

Tork  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

roR  SALE:  Linotype  gas  fed  mono-  GoSS  Hi  Speed  Sextuple 
■lit  pot.  Linotype  DC  motor,  5  Hoe 

Press  Catting  Knives  complete.  2  Scott  x  good  press  for  a  medium  sized 
Polders.  22%"  cut-off.  In  excellent  newspaper,  at  a  very  attractive  price, 
condition.  1  Folder  now  in  operation,  p’our  plate  wide  3  deck  (24  pages 
will  be  dismantled  in  few  weeks.  1  straight,  48  collect)  double  folder. 
Polder  in  storage.  Inspection  invited.  23  9/16"  cut-off.  A.  C.  drive,  complete 
Box  7852,  Editor  &  Publisher.  stereo  equipment.  Equipped  for  tab- 

!  ^'7®^8^^ofumn*’4'^folds  m'^t^o?s°i’^^  No'*  rerona'’blT™offer"  di’cHnld"'  Build- 
UeI“^®rsorp”rin1er“s'‘'sup^^^^^^  ‘  be  vacated. 

691  W.  St.  S.  ^^*0  g  PAPE 

■ttlanta.  Georgia. -  j  Republican  and  American 

FOR  SALE  Model  B  two-way  Duplex  Waterbury  91,  Connecticut 

Fist  Bed  Press.  2  sets  roller  cores,  - — — _  _ - - - 

bisnkets:  10  H.  P.  220-V-A/C  variable  NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

ipeed  motor  control,  16  single  and  Standard  Quality,  32-p^ound  base 
one  double  page  chases,  full  page  flat  Newsprint.  15",  16",  17  ,  18  ,  Iw, 
fssting  box.  .Ill  equipment  in  daily  20",  21",  22  ,  24  ,  27  ,  28  jumbo 
operation,  available  around  October  1,  rolls.  Also  24  x  36  sheets  in  carl9ad 
I  real  buy  for  cash.  Denton  Record-  lots — Wire  or  phone  yoBt  require- 
Chronicle.  Denton.  Texas.  ments.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  Street, 

.pg  - _ _ _ N.  Y.  C.,  Phone;  HAnover  2>0165. 


for  SALE:  Linotype  gas  fed  mono-  tyoss  Ml  bpeeci  bextl 
■elt  pot.  Linotype  DC  motor,  5  Hoe 

Press  Catting  Knives  complete.  2  Scott  x  good  press  for  a  median: 
Folders.  22%"  cut-off.  In  excellent  newspaper,  at  a  very  attractivi 
condition.  1  Folder  now  in  operation,  p’our  plate  wide  3  deck  (24 
will  be  dismantled  in  few  weeks.  1  straight,  48  collect)  double 
Folder  in  storage.  Inspection  invited.  23  9/16"  cut-off,  .4.  C.  drive,  ci 
Box  7852,  Editor  &  Publisher.  stereo  equipment.  Equipped  f 

!  No'*  rerona'’blT™offer"  di’cHnld" 

dnd'ed.  Dodson  Printers  Supply  Com-  ‘"ff  be  vacated. 

691  W.  St.  S.  ^^*0  g  PAPE 

.ttlanta.  Georgia. -  j  Republican  and  America 

FOR  SALE  Model  B  two-way  Duplex  Waterbury  91,  Connecticr 

Fist  Bed  Press.  2  sets  roller  cores,  - — — _  _ - 

Wsnkets:  10  H.  P.  220-V-A/C  variable  NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALl 

ineed  motor  control,  16  single  and  Standard  Quality,  32-p^ound 
one  double  page  chases,  full  page  flat  Newsprint.  15",  16",  17  ,  18 
I _  »11  _ on"  9.1"  99"  9i."  97"  98' 


Chronicle.  Denton.  Texas.  ments.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  Street, 

WE  ARE  in  a  position  to  suppl'^for  -V-  Y-  O-  Phone:  HAnover  2..01flS. 
isunediate  shipment  from  Prance,  CAIC 

minimum  50  ton  lots.  Standard  Qual-  rwK  bALt 

ity  White  French  Newsprint,  jumbo  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

rolls,  any  width  desired.  Freight  and  IMIVICL/IA  I  C  UCLIVCIM 

issnrance  prepaid  to  your  nearest  .  ^  . 

port.  Larger  quantities  available,  also  Hoe  48-page  press  with  half-deck  for 
deferred  shipment  if  desired.  Wire  color;  4  plates  wide;  2244  cutoff; 
or  write  requirements.  Box  7807,  AC-220  volt  motors;  rubber  rollers; 

Editor  A  Publisher.  double  folder  and  conveyors.  Will 

- '  print  48-page  paper  with  one  extra 

FOR  SALE — Goss  round  metal  pot  5-  color,  or  16  page  tabloid  in  four  col- 
ton  capacity.  Catalog  No.  54-E  Sefial  ors.  Stereo  available  if  needed.  Priced 
number  13,  in  use  past  15  years,  low  for  quick  deal. 


deferred  shipment  if  desired.  Wire 
or  write  requirements.  Box  7807, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Equipped  with  No.  2  Series  T  indus¬ 
trial  carburetor  (Kemp  Immersion  PAYMP  X,  PRAK^  P(DRP 
Burner).  Operates  on  lighting  circuit.  l  lu  ^  v  b' V  w '  w 

Expected  to  be  available  on  or  around  82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
January  1st.  If  interested  write  Lee  FOR  SALE — One  5  ton  stereotype 
P.  Loomis,  Publisher,  Mason  City  furnace,  with  stoker.  Also  Standard 
61obe-6aaette,  Mason  City,  Iowa.  Pony  Autoplate  with  Water  Jacket 

.Arch.  2244"  Cut-off.  Communicate 
C.  B.  Capps,  Charlotte  News,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.  Available  about  Oct.  1st. 


Bristol,  Virignia.  I  WE  WILL  make  attractive  prices, 

TOR  .qai.R  MnH.i  ia  .i.n  I  7-  o-  t-.  Cleveland, _ on  the  following 


61obe-6aaette,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

FOB  SALE;  Model  14  Linotype,  three 
nags  and  one  aux,  serial  No.  20824. 
BRISTOL  PUBLISHING  CORP. 

_ Bristol.  Virignia. _ 

FOR  SALE,  Model  14  Linotype;  also 


23  X  35  Premier  Press.  handfS,’  with 

motor.  The  Record  Publishing  Co.,  Camera,  19  x  24  ,  disappearing 

Ravenna  Ohio  °  screen  mechanism,  Zeiss  Apo  Tessar 

fivtvpv'pii. — -J  J  . — Tl ; — 7-- - — have  been  uaing  for  color  work 


UNOTYPE  Model  14,  electric  pot,  as  well  as  line  and  halftone  produc- 
*?i1***b  ‘•‘.^uvr,  Mohr  saw,  three  tion;  7200  pounds  all-purpose  type 
jpm  magaiines  on  auxiliary,  three  metal  testing  5.50  tin,  82.70  lead, 
fall  msgssines.  two  regular  molds,  one  and  11.80  antimony,  cast  in  Margach 
mMe.'  '^SLi  qnadder.  A.  C.  piga— will  sell  at  25%  off  current 

E48938,  13  years  old.  market ;  one  complete  Duplex  Tubu- 
Pl»‘e-CastinK  Box,  water-cooled; 
njr,  7961,  two  additional  Duplex  Tubular  Plate- 

Kditor  A  Publisher. _ Casting  boxes,  but  not  complete  since 

FOR  ^Al  F  connections  are  lacking;  Stereotype 


FOR  <^AI  F 

ti/^rxroiLi  r-r«  i-i-  Metal  Furnace,  capacity  4500  lbs., 

MODERN  STRAIGHT  LINE  8®"  diameter  bowl,  gas  bnrner,  4’6"  x 

5"  fume  canopy  included;  one  Inter- 
Hoe  64-page  press  with  superimposed  equipped  with  monomelt, 

color  deck;  high  speed  double  folder  gas-fired;  one  Linotype  Pot,  also 

and  cosvsyors;  22%"  cutoff-  DC  230  ***•  ®"®  H.p.  Westinghouse 

motors  and  controls;  automatic  ink-  underslung  Intertype  Motor.  AC;  one 
iag;  rubber  rollers.  Will  print  16  underslung  Intertype  Motor,  DC; 


pages  with  one  extra  color  at  60,000 


full-page  newspaper 


per  hour,  or  64  pages  with  one  extra  welded  and  ground,  will  sell 

'•for  at  15,000  per  hour.  Available  two  18”  flat  Belt 


shout  November  1.  if  interested  write 
St  once. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORP. 

*2  Beekman  St.,  New  Tork  7,  N.  Y. 


Conveyors,  one  65'  long,  other 
30',  both  with  5-ply  rubber-and-can- 
vaa  belts,  larger  conveyor  driven  by 
3  h.p.  AC  motor,  smaller  by  2  h.p. 
AC  motor.  Shopping  News,  5309  Ham¬ 
ilton  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck 

Single  Width,  22  Cut-Off 

32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck 

Double  Width,  21%"  Cut-Off 
Goss  Doable  folder  22  cut  off 
Economy  Tiering  Machine 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  339  Inverneia,  Florida 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS.  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers.  entoff  22%",  8  column,  4  plates 
wide,  75  HP,  3  phase,  220  V  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one 
up  or  32  page  two  up,  three  color 
fountains,  also  desirable  for  printing 
comics,  attractively  priced,  available 
immediately.  For  additional  particu¬ 
lars  write  to 

Northern  Machine  W’orks 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 

_ Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 

OFFERING  SEVERAL  C.4RLOADS  OP 
67  inch 
50  inch 
3344  inch 

Standard  Quality  Newsprint,  32-pound 
basis,  for  delivery  about  September 
15th,  F.O.B.  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 
Write  or  phone;  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall 
Street,  Room  506,  New  York  City — 
HAnover  2-0165. 

"newspaper  press  enginei^~ 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  planta  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

16  P.AGE  PRESS  with  stereotype 
equipment.  Might  consider  24  page 
press.  Contact  Milt  Wick,  at  Herald, 
Roanoke  Rapids.  North  Carolina. 

55.  58.  514  LINOTYPES 

Box  7956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
GALLEYS,  one  to  six  columns 
wanted.  Brass  or  steel,  regular  or 
storage.  News,  Tuscaloosa.  Alabama. 
PRESS  WANTED:  24  or  32  Page  Hoe 
or  Goss  Press  in  good  condition 
wanted.  Prefer  single  width  with  a 

22  %"  cut-off.  Box  7925,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magaxine*  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 
NEWSPRINT  WANTED— We  are  In 
the  market  for  roll  newiprint.  Roll 
sixes  necessary  52  %  inch  and  70  inch. 
Quote  price  and  shipping  date  up  to 
25  ton.  The  News-ChronlcIe,  Shippena- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED 

Heavy  duty  mat  roller,  sterootypo 
metal  furnace,  and  curved  easting  box, 
doable  tail  entter,  and  ihaver  for 

23  S/16*  cut-off.  Box  7868,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED 

Gosa  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter. 
2144  inch  ent-off  or  deek  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  priees.  Bex  1048, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUT 
Duplex  8-Page  Flat  Bed  Press,  2-way 
printer,  with  motor  and  all  equipment, 
give  condition,  age  and  price.  Box 
7947,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 

"MlSCEliAIII0UCT6rSALE~ 

SCRAP  BOOKS 

18%  X  23  Loose  Leaf  Post  Binders, 
Blue  Cloth  Covered,  with  100  Black 
Sheets,  suitable  Clippings,  etc.  $114.00 
dozen.  Samples  $11.00  each.  Send 
check.  Box  7886,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


BIBLE  ACTION  STORIES — Colorful 
and  dramatic  weekly  feature  done  in 
cartoon  technique.  Each  epiande  cli¬ 
matic.  Start  anytime.  Write  Sewall 
B.  Jackson,  The  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  810  Broadway,  Nashville  2, 
Tennessee. 


LISTEN  HEREl 

Radio  column,  advance  news  and  com¬ 
ment  by  established  New  Y’ork  radio 
writer-announcer  with  intimate  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  in  the  field.  Sharp 
style.  Available  daily,  weekly.  Send 
for  samples  and  details.  Box  7943, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


LOST  MY  TEXAS  ACCENT — Some¬ 
where  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Athens.  But  retain  small  town  court¬ 
esy  (with  curiosity)  which  ha,s  paid 
off  in  friendships  abroad.  Ex-feature- 
and-copy-writer  returning  to  Europe 
wishes  to  write  human  interest  fea¬ 
tures  for  small  city  chain  or  Western- 
Southern  daily.  See  ad  “Inexpensive 
.\sset:  Overseas  correspondent’’  under 
Situations  Wanted — Editorial.  Box 
7923,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

UR.  EDITOR: — Will  you  try,  FREE 
of  cost,  my  daily  versa  feature,  which 
nas  subscribers  of  8  years  standing! 
State  when  you  wish  service  to  start — 
10  RELEASES  will  be  mailed  you  im¬ 
mediately.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

DONALD  J.  MacOARGO 
60  Weldon  Street.  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  STNDIOA'TE 
Hollywood  28,  California. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

-  ASmON  ART  SKETCHES  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,  newspapers,  magaxines, 
agencies,  tailor-made  to  fit  your  spe- 
;ial  needs.  Fast  service,  reasonable 
quotations,  samples.  Write  Ray  Lajoia, 
Island  Creek.  Maisaehnietta. _ 

PROFIT-TRAINING  FOR 
YOUR  WANT  AD  STAFF 

HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING  a  new  50,000-word  train¬ 
ing  manual,  makes  beginners  produc¬ 
tive  workers  fast,  boosts  old  hands' 
vales.  Based  on  use-tested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  News' 
Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  in 
U.  S.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avail¬ 
able  to  you  if  there’s  no  Parish  A 
Pickett  client  in  yonr  city.  First  time 
any  separate  feature  of  Parish  A 
Pickett’s  Want  Ad  Service  has  been 
iffered  non-snbscribers.  Complete, 
practical,  profitable.  $25  per  copy. 
PREE  5-day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
■odsyl 

PARISH  A  PIOKETT 
Dally  Newt  Tower,  Miami  86,  Fla. 


FIRST-COME-FIRST-SERVED 

Photo-engraving  school  (mens  at  Josey 
Vocational  School,  Sam  Houston  State 
Teachers  College,  Huntsville,  Texas, 
on  September  12,  1947.  Mechanical 
and  front  end  training-New  Standard 
equipment-experience  craftsmen  teaeh- 
ing-6I  Bill  approval  non-veterana  wel¬ 
comed. 

Limiting  first  claas  to  twenty-five  non- 
Nice  one  and  two  bedroom  furnished 
apartments  at  835  a  month,  ntilities 
paid — No  academic  requirements — For 
application  blanks  and  information 
write:  Josey  School  of  Photo-engrav¬ 
ing,  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Huntsville,  Texas. 


HELP  WAirrED— ADMUnSTlATIYI 

BOOKKEEPBR  AND  OFFICE  MAN- 
ager  for  daily  newspaper  and  radio 
station  in  ci^  of  18,000  porolatioB 
Southeastorn  Dattod  States.  (loMpleto 
bookkeeping  experieaee,  inelMiaE 
making  profit  and  losa  atatement  and 
balance  sheet  required.  Refereneee. 
Box  7918,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

^NAGBR  WANTED  —  FubUeher 
leuthweatem  evening  daily,  town  of 
10,000,  offers  attraetive  opportunity  to 
man  eapable  of  haudUng  aU  pnbliehlng 
details  and  assnraing  full  respnnei- 
MHty.  Give  full  poraonal  and  bnafaMaa 
data.  Box  7841,  Editor  A  PuMiaher. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  16,  1947 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISWC 

CLASSIFIKD  advertising  manager  to 
take  complete  charge  of  department. 
Prefer  a  man  between  30  and  40  years 
of  age.  experienced  in  different  classi¬ 
fications  of  this  type  of  advertising 
sales.  References  required,  together 
with  photograph.  Excellent  position 
for  the  right  man.  Write  Tribune- 

Herald,  Casper,  Wyoming. _ 

A-1  ADVEKTlHINi}  salesman.  Small 
Virginia  Daily.  Selling  and  copy  and 
layout  experience  needed.  Permanent 
job,  good  opportunity  for  a  producer. 
Starting  Salary  $40  per  week.  Small 
monthly  bonus  and  increases  as  war¬ 
ranted.  Box  7881,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER'^  ^Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  Leading  Men's  and 
Women's  Store,  to  supervise  depart¬ 
ment.  Excellent  opportunity  and  salary 
for  competent  person.  Send  full  in¬ 
formation  and  salary  requirements  to 
Henry  J.  Kaufman  St  Associates, 
Homer  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Replies  held  confidential. 
EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman. 
Good  starting  salary.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Tell  all 
in  first  letter.  Write  Robert  Carlile, 
Advertising  Manager.  Pocatello  Trib- 

iine.  Pocatello.  Idaho. _ 

EXPERIENCED  display  man.  Sell¬ 
ing,  copy,  layout.  Small  Daily  in 
pleasant  community  Southern  Con¬ 
necticut.  near  New  York.  Write  Box 
7799.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman. 
Salary  based  on  ability.  Permanent. 
Complete  details  first  letter.  Daily 

Advance.  Elisabeth  City,  N.  0. _ 

EXPANDING  Staff,  need  advortising 
salesman,  copy  writer  (sober).  Send 
samples  of  work,  experience,  family 
status,  reference,  availability,  ssls^  re¬ 
quirement.  Advertising  Director,  Jack- 
son  Daily  News,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 
GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  in  midwest  for 
one  having  demonstrated  ability  in 
classified  field.  Prefer  a  man  80  to 
45  with  metropolitan  daily  experience 
covering  all  classifications.  Submit 
photograph  stating  age  and  general 
qualifications.  Box  7916.  E&P. 

opportunity  for  Advertising  man 
for  position  on  good  weekly.  .Salary 
good.  Write  stating  all  in  first  letter. 
Address  Box  79.59,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  City  newspaper  has 
gening  in  it's  National  Advertising 
Department  for  a  man  with  experience 
in  that  classification.  Preferably  one 
accustomed  to  making  calls  directly 
on  the  client  as  well  as  agencies. 
Complete  details  Including  qualifica¬ 
tions.  salary,  etc.  Box  7797,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

WANTED— CLASSIFIED  sales  mana¬ 
ger-solicitor  for  New  England  50,000 
daily,  within  .50  miles  of  Boston.  No 
“executive"  or  ‘ ■chair-warmer' '  need 
ai>pl.v.  Fantastic  opportunity  for  im¬ 
provement  of  classified  revenue  for  a 
real  constructive  worker.  Box  7802, 
Editor  *  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

DISTRICT  MAN.  Small  daily  near 
New  York.  Give  all  details  first  letter. 
Box  7811,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  for  daily 
paper.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced 
in  circulation,  capable  of  organising 
contests  and  promoting  drives.  Full 
understanding  of  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  promotion  necessary.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man  interested 
in  establishing  himself  in  Southwest. 
Write  stating  age,  experience,  salary 
and  enclose  recent  snapshot.  Box 
7928,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  circulation  man 
capahle  of  directing  statewide  circu¬ 
lation  activities,  supervise  district 
representatives,  road  men  and  a  large 
organisation  of  dealers  throughout  the 
state  of  Georgia.  Must  be  able  to 
formulate  and  execute  sales  cam¬ 
paigns.  He  should  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  as  road  man.  Must  he  able  to 
deal  with  rural  people.  Job  will  re¬ 
quire  constant  travel  from  head¬ 
quarters  in  Atlanta.  Previous  experi¬ 
ence  with  southern  newspaper  rirr% 
lation  departments  preferred.  State 
work  history,  present  salary  and 
*»l»ry  expected  and  give  reference  in 
letter  to  Harry  G.  Miller,  Circulation 
Manager,  The  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Atlanta  2,  Georgia. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER — We  have 
a  temporary  opening,  which  might 
work  into  a  permanent  position,  to  an 
c-xperienced  man  who  can  build  cir¬ 
culation  through  a  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion.  Well  established;  A.B.C.  over 
13,000.  Write  complete  details,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  required,  to  Box  7940, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  thoroughly 
versed  in  all  phases.  Must  understand 
little  merchant  plan — ABC  and  gen¬ 
eral  administration  of  department. 
Central  California  city  14,000  excel¬ 
lent  location  and  prospects.  Give  age, 
marital  status,  religious  affiliations, 
previous  experience,  picture,  present 
salar.v  and  all  pertinent  data  first  let¬ 
ter.  All  information  confidential.  Box 
7937,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

COMBINATION  city  editor-reporter 
(or  5.000  evening  daily.  Some  desk 
experience  preferred.  Give  full  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  yourself,  including 
salary  wanted.  Niles  Daily  Star,  Niles, 

M  ichigan. _ 

DAILY  facing  quick  expansion  in 
rapidly  growing  city  wants  managing 
editor  with  his  feet  on  the  ground. 
Society  editor  who  is  top  producer 
and  judge  of  pictures  and  hard  hiting 
reporter.  Box  7919,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
EiSfrOR  WANTED  by  Sept.  15.  Must 
be  well  seasoned,  capable  of  hand¬ 
ling  news  and  features  on  Tennes¬ 
see's  leading  weekly  newspaper.  Top 
pay.  Excellent  community  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Must  be  sober  and 
dependable.  Write,  wire  or  telephone 
The  Sparta  Expositor,  Sparta,  Tenn. 
EXPERIENCED  aocial  editor  on  one 
of  intermountain  West's  outstanding 
smaller  dailies.  Wide  awake  organi¬ 
zation.  Ideal  place  to  live.  Times  News, 

Twlnfalls.  Idaho. _ 

V'XPEklENCED  rewrite  man,  accurate 
general  reporter,  also  sports  writer. 
Growing  A.M.  daily  in  town  65M. 
Permanent  position,  good  future.  Give 
all  details  first  letter,  salary  based  on 
experience  and  ability.  S.  Ungerlelder, 
Atlantic  City,  (N.  J.)  Daily  World. 
GENERAL  news  reporter  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sports.  Complete  details  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements,  refer¬ 
ences.  Southern  city  of  16,000.  8M 
circulation.  Box  7921.  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

(TTlOWfXO  NEW  YORK  publishing 
concern  needs  trade  journal  editor  im¬ 
mediately.  Prefer  background  in  edit¬ 
ing.  maki'tip.  and  reporting.  Give  full 
details  in  first  letter.  Box  7965,  Edi- 
I  to-  A  Piilili'her. 

;  L.\110R  EDITOR  (or  weekly  labor 
Iiaper  large  eastern  city  must  be  able 
I  to  lay-out  entire  paper  and  assist  with 
general  routine  work,  moderate  .salary 
I  to  start.  Box  7939,  Editor  &  Pub- 

I  lislier.  _ _ 

I  OPENING  on  midwest  morning  daily 
for  a  good  desk  editor.  Starts  at 
$6.5  week.  Ideal  working  conditions 
I  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 

Expansion  of  staff  personnel  offers 
i  places  for  additional  reporters.  Write 
i  full  details  to  Box  7969.  Editor  Sc 

I  Publisher. _ ■ 

I  ONE  of  the  larger  weekly  newspapers 
I  in  New  England  has  an  opening  for  a 
news  reporter  capable  of  becoming 
news  editor  and  later  managing  editor. 
The  work  requires  travel  in  six  town¬ 
ships  for  which  car  will  be  furnished. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
either  a  young  man.  GI  or  not.  who  is 
interested  in  gaining  the  thorough,  all 
around  training  only  a  strong  w-eekly 
can  give,  or  for  an  older  man.  who 
wants  to  get  out  into  the  grass  roots 
and  become  part  of  the  community^  life 
that  makes  America  tick.  Interviews 
after  I  return  from  Midwest,  .4uenst 
2.5th.  Address  Publisher,  c'o  Box  278. 
Simsbury,  Connecticut. _ 

REPORTER  to  take  over  news  ter¬ 
ritory  for  dailv  newspaper.  Box  7966. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

WANTED —  AT  ONCE 
Two  experienced  deskmen,  one  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  for  morning  daily  in 
Southern  Tier  New  York.  State  full 
particulars  and  salary  required  in  first 
letter.  Box  7935,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
STEADY  EMPLOYMENT  offered  ex- 
perienced  reporter  by  daily.  45  min¬ 
utes  from  Broadway.  Box  7990,  Edi¬ 
tor  St  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL  _ 

PERMANENT  SITUATION  —  Mid¬ 
west  outstanding  daily,  for  an  all- 
around  reporter.  Must  be  sober,  ex¬ 
perienced  and  reliable.  In  answering 
give  experience,  family  status,  recom¬ 
mendations  if  available  and  salary 
ex[>eeted.  Gazette,  Sterling,  Illinois. 
WOMAN’S  EDITOR  wanted  by  grow- 
I  ing  New  Vurk  State  afternoon  daily. 
.Must  know  make-up,  handle  copy  and 
build  up  Women's  Page.  This  job  is 
permanent.  Newspaper  located  in  East- 
I  ern  part  of  State  on  the  Hudson. 

{  Apply  Box  7843.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  llELP  WANTED— INSTRUCTORS 

W  A  N  T  ED 

Man  experienced  in  weekly  or  small- 
city  daily  field  to  teach  newspaper 
management,  advertising,  tyi>ography 
in  large  Texas  university.  Degree  re¬ 
quired.  Good  salary.  Box  7972,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— MISCEUANEOUS 

ACCOUNTANT- 

BOOKKEEPER 

A  medium-sised  Connecticut  daily  has 
a  position  that  offers  possibilities  for 
advancement  to  a  young  man  abaui 
23  years  old.  Please  give  complete 
b.Hckground,  education  and  experience 

to  Box  7790.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

TWO  WEEKLIES,  combination  ad 
salesman  and  reporter,  some  mechani¬ 
cal.  Need  car.  Good  salary  and  com¬ 
mission.  Meade,  Kas.,  Globe-News. 

^^Fwanted— mechanFcal 

STEREOTYPERS — Metropolitan  news 
paper  in  one  of  America's  finest  cities 
needs  several  union  stereotypers. 
Steady  jobs,  five  nights  ot  7%  hours 
each  week.  Vou  can  make  at  least  $80 
per  week.  Two  weeks  vacation  after 
first  year.  Address  Box  7888,  Editor 

Sc  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  —  Experienced  combination 
sterotyper  and  pressman  to  work 
on  Goss  press  in  middlewestern  city 
of  50,000.  Prefer  man  who  has  had 
experience  in  small  community  such 
as  ours.  Union  shop.  Write  Box  7838. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

I  WORKING  FOREMAN 

F'or  Commercial  and 
I  Newspaper  Plant 

I  Position  open  .September  15.  Must  be 
able  to  take  full  charge,  schedule  work, 
set  attractive  jobs  and  advertisements, 
operate  cylinder,  open  and  Kluge 
automatic  i>resaes.  Excellent  equip¬ 
ment  and  working  conditions  on 
Tennessee's  lending  weekly  news- 
i  Iiaper.  Willing  to  pay  the  price  for 
I  qualified  man.  Do  not  misrepresent 
Write,  wire,  or  teiephone: 

;  THE  SPARTA  EXPOSITOR 
j  SPARTA,  TENN. 

!  W.ANTED:  Photoengravers.  zinc 

I  etcher  and  black  and  white  operator, 
I  union  shop,  scale  $75.00  and  $80.00. 

forty  (40)  hour  week.  Contact  Harold 
!  W.  Golton,  Wiciiita  Engle,  Inc., 
Wichita,  Kansas. 


UTEBARY  AGENCrsSvia' 

NEWSPAPERMEN'S  A0ENdT~i3 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  PUys  markll! 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St  $  $ 

SlTUATI0Nrv^T^== 
_ ^MINISTRATIVE 

YOUNG  newspaper  executive 
business  or  editurisl  positios  ^ 
daily  Box  7834,  Editor  A  PubuiU^ 

SnUAllONS  wante£^ 
ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  Advertising  Msnsiul 
with  20  years  experience  organa,, 
developing  and  managing  succesrf, 
department  wants  position  wheri  ^ 
i-an  use  his  training  and  ability  J! 
u.ssiinie  full  responsibility  of  dn.,' 
tied.  Box  7971.  Editor  k  PuhS’ 
AD  Salesuia  n — excelled  isiePTn 
promotion  background.  Y'oung  tad  « 
gressive.  4  years  experience.  Do 
layout  and  copy.  Box  7964,  Editir  * 
Publisher. 

A^ERTISING  MAN'A(}ER^rijn^ 
experience  general,  retail,  and  elm-, 
fied.  Age  39.  A  highly  successful  «. 
cord  on  paper  with  highest  milli»» 
rate  in  entire  Northwest.  Pif(,. 
papers  eight  to  thirty  thousand  citn- 
lation.  Present  head  five  man  dciin- 
ment.  Excellent  character  and  hnsineii 
references.  Available  September  1 
7942,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  executive  availsble  h 
choice  November  1.  Classified  minsitt 
newspaper  last  5  years,  qusdmplit/ 
revenue,  strong  competitive  city;  sd 
vertising  sales  manager  7  years;  sIm 
retail  display  salesman,  agency  cm 
tive  work.  Interested  any  type  psbi;- 
cation;  future  prospects  importsst 
Locate  anywhere.  5-fignre  esmisii 
salary-bonus.  Age  37,  family,  Pn. 
testant,  excellent  health.  Box  TW(, 
Editor  SC  Publisher. 
AJ>VER'nSING  PRODUiri'lON  lUJ. 
AGER.  Now  employed  in  above  cspscib 
with  daily  in  New  York  ares.  $0  jrni 
with  New  York  dailies,  in  prodsetios 
end  make-up.  Seek  opportanity  vitk 
live  wire  puhlication.  Box  7781,  liu- 
tor  SC  Publisher. 


Il: _ i  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  OB 

51  FOREMAN  TOP  SALESMAN 

iinercial  and  ...  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

sper  Plant  home  on  terminal  leave  after  sii 

pteinber  15.  Must  be  service.  Go-getter  type  tbst 

harge,  schedule  work,  has  always  bep  successful.  Istn- 
s  and  advertisements,  ested  in  connection  that  offers  futsn. 

open  and  Kluge  Used  to  competition  and  lots  ol  it 
■s.  Excellent  equip-  •  -  “"d  on  copy.  Isyosl 

dng  conditions  on  service  promotion.  Experieseed 

ling  weekly  news-  Local  and  National.  Best  of  Refer- 
!>  pay  the  price  (or  ences.  Box  7865,  Editor  Sc  Publisker. 

to  not  misrepresent _ 

(elephone:  NATIONAL  Advertising  Manager  or 

’A  EXPOSITOR  I  staff  man  available  fur  medium  or 
'A,  TENN.  large  daily.  23  years  experience.  Best 

- references,  producer,  well  knowi 

otoengravers.  zinc  among  agencies.  Box  7963,  Editor  1 
and  white  operator.  Publisher. _ . 

ve^ek*’ OiiUact  Hnrobi  DEAR  MR.  PUBLISHER 
ichi^ingie,  business  MANAGER: 

HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN  ^  ““  experienced 

-  capable  classified  manager 

GOOD  OPENING  for  man  with  car  one  who  is  not  a  "Chair 

who  can  sell,  and  is  free  to  travel.  Warmer"  or  "Front  Office 

Newspaper  advertising  experience  de-  Salesman”,  but  one  who  can 

sirable.  Drawing  account,  plus  com-  increase  your  revenue  and 

missions  to  $700  a  month.  Write  Mr.  linage.  Am  familiar  with  all 

Phillips  I.  F.  I.  Adv.  Agency.  606  phases  of  advertising.  Twelve 

Lonsdale  Bldg.,  Duluth,  Miin.  y®ar»  selling  experience  and 

- - - - - - - eight  years  in  executive  poii- 

HELP  WANTED— PUBLIC  RELATIONS  u°y'}out.  ^aTso  h™v*'‘ news  ei^ 

DIRECTOR  public  relations  wanted  •*'.e  .5'**l*** 

by  professional  education  agfency.  classified  lineajfe  in  the  nis* 

Salary  $4250.  Editing  montlily  and  J°fy  "\y  .‘^’'7'^^''* 

special  publications,  advising  groups  ye®/  ^“7 

in  publicity.  Car  necessary.  Press,  desire  a  change.  P  • 

radio  experience  desirable.  Recent  J”  .“'j 

photograph  with  application.  Reply  Jj*’.  *  j 

P.  O  Box  1821,  Hartford.  Conn.  University  graduate  good 

’  appearance  and  healtn.  sai- 

- -  ■  .  =■  sry  not  as  important  as  op- 

HELP  WANTED —  portunity  for  advancement. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY  Available  August  fifth.  Box 

- -  7892.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Announcing  .  .  .  Employment  Agency  SITUATIONS  WANTED — ARTIST 

Specialising  in  Newspaper  Personnel - — — ; -  ni««. 

Inquiries  Invited  MAGAZINE  ARTIST  now  Art 

No  Charge  Ever  To  Employara  tor  small  publishing  house,  smu 

No  Charge  To  Employeea  To  Regiater  poaltion  In  better  publicitloa. 
Personalised  Newspaper  Placements  phases  production,  layont,  photo  w 
Box  501,  York,  Pa.  ing.  Spots,  Ulnstrstions.  Box  tsw, 

Editor  Sc  Pnblisber. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  16,  1947 


SHUAIIONS  wanted—  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

CARTOONIST _  ALKKT  reporter,  experience  U.  P. 

rrTTvTED  High  School  graduate  and  dailies,  seeks  permanent  position 
^  iniii  (or  a  position  us  a  cartoon-  New  England-New  \ork  area.  Veteran, 
*“  Innrentice  Don  Perlin,  1470  married,  willing  to  invest  in  right 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  \^  spot.  Box  7794,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

...  .  ~  '■=^  ALL-ARODND  NEWSMAN,  editor,  12 

SITUATIONS  WANTED —  years  Ohio  daily,  joined  Government 

CIRCULATION  during  war,  wants  back  in  news  game. 

_ Family  man,  good  habits.  Charles  J. 

mPE  AWAKE  OIROUL.ATION  MAN-  Hauer,  4704  Homer  Ave.,  Washington 
lOEB  would  like  to  make  connection  20,  D.  C.,  Hillside  4246. 

*  progressive  daily.  Completely  - - 

(•lailisr  all  phases  newspaper  circu-  AMBITIOUS  woman  reporter  seek- 
I  liiin  Can  give  smooth  operation,  ing  permanent  position  on  middle  size 
moM  circulation,  more  revenue.  Age  or  small  town  daily  in  Ohio,  Indiana 
18°  married,  college-trained.  Promo-  territory.  BA  journalism — Phi  Bete. 
.ntian  minded.  Now  employed.  Box  Some  experience.  Box  7932,  Editor 
foil  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ft  Publisher. 

SOMEWHEKE  there  is  a  circulation  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR — Trade  jour- 
iirKtor  needing  the  services  o*  *  nal;  top-flight  reporter,  rewrite.  De- 
bijh  class  circulation  man,  capable  locate  daily  out  New  York.  3 

ef  supervising  men.  and  carriers;  ex-  years  all-round  newspaper  work, 
oerienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation,  sports.  Single,  25.  Box  7949,  Editor 
best  of  references.  Available  on  short  &  Publisher. 

■Mice  Box  7948,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  - 

aotice.  POX  =  ASSIGNMENT  GREECE— Two  news- 

SITUATIONS  Wanted — editorial  men,  both  veterans,  and  news  gal^ 

r.Fui.  vf4\-  seeks  ~phangp  Slot  wiHiiK  to  give  frontline  coverage  of 
ace  '^Xan  ex  Civil  War.  covering  one  or  both 

«r  rim.  13  years  metropolitan  ex  require  passage  ex¬ 
perience.  nntieiP  penses,  plus  minimum  salary  $65  week 

references.  Availabl^e  P„niUher  ‘  each  for  assignment.  Box  7778.  Editor 

Bos  7958,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ ^  Publisher. 

A  GWD  MAN,  in  early  thirties,  \vith  ATTENTION  MIDWEST:  7  year* 
excellent  record  as  wire  serv  ce  tsar  reportorial;  8  years  adver- 

ind  foreign  corespondent  tising,  2  department  store;  13  years, 

domestic  assignments,  seeks  reportin^^  supervisory  accounting.  No  drinker. 

Coast  tUtes  but  consider  any  Reliable.  Services  with  or  without  in- 
?oc.Uon.  ^Salar;  r%^!^reUnrs*  .djSst^  vestment.  P.  O.  Box  22,  Rockford.  Ill, 
sble  to  opportunity,  permanence  of-  BRISK  crackling  copy  by  sharp  eyed, 
fered.  Box  7941,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  sharp  witted.  sharp  tongued  Ex-Wave 
4 Don A r.  vriRTH-F' A -IT-SOIITH-WPST  short  on  experience  (1%  years).  Long 
Xe  g»r  B  S^  Journal  sm-LiW^  ambition  drive.  Prefer  Northeast 

Arts  who  realizes  how  much  he 

doesn’t  know,  desires  editorial  oppor-  O  Rourke,  Pt.  Lookout,  New 

tunity.  Single,  22,  SDX,  vet,  writing  - 

experience.  Robert  S.  Kane,  3311  Chi-  BUENO.S  AIRES  Reporter  wants  ad- 
eaio  Blvd.,  Detroit  6,  Michigan.  ditional  work,  advertising  or  Indus- 

ALERT,  Versatile,  newsgal,  27; 

perienced  metropolitan  daily,  small  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ _ 

town  dally;  college  publicity;  2  do-  CALIFORNIAN  now  editing  in  east  at 
(Tees;  sunny  disposition;  wants  chal-  $125  weekly,  wants  California  job. 
lenfing  reporting  job;  Box  7008,  Edl-  Excellent  news  writing  and  editing 


tor  ft  Publisher. 


background,  also  effective  publicity 


ALLERGIC  TO  NORTHERN  WIN-  news  experience.  Box  7933, 

TER8.  this  seasoned  paragrapher  (12  ..dltor  &  Publisher. _ _ _ 

years)  wants  to  do  Quip-Joint  column  CIT\'  EDITOR  small  AM  daily.  AP 
for  daily  in  California.  Florida,  or  stringer  metro  reporting  experience, 
reasonable  facsimile,  with  some  power-  wants  news,  sports,  or  feature  job. 
parked  editorial  writing  on  the  side.  Desk  spot  not  necessary.  23.  B.A.  Box 
Politics,  right  of  center.  Want  to  toss  79' 1.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


it  around!  Box  7773,  Editor  ft  Pub-  '  cdli.EGE  GRADUATE,  young  woman. 
hther. _  05  01',  years  experience  general  re¬ 

porting,  wants  position  as  reporter 
ATTENTION  I  ""  daily.  -Available  late  fall.  Box 

79.'>2.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

C— »ll  C':*,,  D, COI.I.EGE  grad..  22,  veteran,  some 
ornall-^lty  rublishers  writing  experience,  desires  position 

ns  reporter  on  daily.  .Any  area.  Avail- 
*****  able  mid-September.  Box  7934,  Editor 

I  OFFER  YOU -  ft-  Publisher. _ 

CDI.I.EGE  graduate.  23,  desires  ap- 

1.  An  energetic  man  in  his  early  prentieeship  to  newspaper  or  jonrnal. 

40s  with  25  years  experience  all  Interested  especially  in  doing  film 

phises  of  editorial  work  and  full  reviewing  or  research  for  feature  arti- 

understanding  of  value  of  local  news,  cles.  Box  7813,  Editor  ft  Pnhllsher. 

2.  A  man  of  SOBRIETY,  judg-  r<nT>v  tupqi.'  i-k 

ment  and  responsibility  who  can  ***»  reporting  Job  on 

hindle  »  staff  and  is  willinir  to  work  Kooa-»i*ed  daily.  B.  .7.,  Missonrl  TTni- 

nsnuie  a  stair  and  is  willing  to  work  „rsitT.  Aire  26  Married  Available 


Small-City  Publishers 


I  OFFER  YOU- 


bsrd  for  fair  salary.  mid-September.  Any  location.  Box 

0.  A  man  who  can  take  full  -r-ran  1. 

charge  of  the  editorial  department  on  y- - ’  * — ft  Pi^lisher. - 

I  daily  around  10-20M.  DESKMAN.  15  years’  experience  on 

4.  A  man  willing  and  able  to  do  sports.  Sober,  single.  P.  O. 

tny  editorial  job  that  fiirps  up,  from  Box  1821,  Dallas  Texas. _ 

writing  obits  to  editorials.  EDITORIAL  position  for  girl  with 

and  publicity  and  tirade  paper  experience, 

sad  metropoldan  background.  contacts  in  New  York! 

*  Box  7957.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


versity.  Age  26.  Married.  Available 


become  an  integral  part  of  the  com 
munity. 


EDITORSHIP  —  Small  city  daily 
sought  by  thoroughly  experienced  news¬ 
man.  Box  7954.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I  WANT  FROM  YOU  EDITORIAL  WRITER  with  guts  and 

gumption,  vigorously  Republican  bnt 

1.  Permanence  and  security.  pof  blindly  partisan my  sane-think- 

2.  An  editorial  or  managerial  po.st  '"K*  plain-speaking  editorials  can  blaat 

on  small-town  daily  (or  weekly)  with  many  mental  log-jams  on  local,  state, 

commensurate  salary.  national,  international  isanes;  age  51, 

W W  I  vet;  available  now,  best  offer; 
*****  prefer  midwest  or  weat.  Box  7901, 

,  I  am  available  now  and  will  g«»tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

travel  any  reasonable  distance  from  EX-COP*  DESK  man,  now  in  direct 

New  York  for  a  personal  interview,  mail,  book  promotion,  seeks  return  to 

bnt  please  state  starting  salary  in  newspaper  work,  preferably  with 
mr  FIRST  LETTER.  I  was  20  years  weekly  needing  all-around  editor-re¬ 
in  my  last  position  and  my  next  move  porter-nhotog-nromotion-ad  man.  Box 
must  be  permanent.  Eastern  or  New  7831.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

England  States  preferred.  Would  eon-  EXPERIENCED  an-aroimd  newsman 
opportunity  to  invest  in  paper  dailies;  editor  weeklies;  crack  reporter, 
n'  copy  desk,  rewrite:  sober,  fast,  acenr- 

“OX  7955,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ate.  Box  7931,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

editor  <S  publisher  for  August  16,  1947 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EUROPEAN  TE.AM  —  experienced 
writer  -  editor  and  advertising  -  re¬ 
searcher  wife  going  to  Europe  August 
26;  live  in  Geneva.  Will  accept  as¬ 
signments,  especially  for  Switzerland. 
Box  7953,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GUT  A  JOB  that  requDes  versatility 
Instead  of  one-track  specialists!  Paper 
with  uninhibited  editorial,  makeup  pol¬ 
icies!  Available  soon  man,  42,  who 
came  up  hard  way.  Speaks  equally 
languages  mechanical,  editing,  pub¬ 
lishing  ends.  Successful  record  as 
small  daily  publisher — and  still  holds 
ITU  card.  Wants  (a)  small  daily  spot 
promising  partnership  when  ability 
proved;  (b)  tieup  with  chain  or 
larger  daily  offering  permanence  and 
promotion;  (c)  job  with  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  ready  for  small  daily 
field  and  needing  man  who  knows 
the  angles.  Not  high  pressure,  slicker 
or  genius — just  intelligent  fellow  un¬ 
afraid  of  hard  work  or  competition. 
Top  references.  Prefer  Pacific  Coast. 
Tell  exactly  what  yon  want,  what  you 
offer.  Box  7909,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
HIGHLY  qualified  nen-spaperman, 
public  relations  man.  8  years  on  large, 
small  dailies  as  news,  copy  editor,  re¬ 
porter  and  AP  staffer.  Ex-naval  press 
officer  4  years  (Lt.  Comdr. ).  B.T  Mis¬ 
souri  U.  Age  39.  Write  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  Relations  Director,  Athens, 
Ohio. 

INEXPENSIVE  ASSET 


OVER.SEAS  CORRESPONDENT  — 
Capable  young  public  relations  writer 
returning  to  Europe  this  fall  in  order 
to  complete  a  post-war  travel  guide 
will  do  features,  column,  at  stateside 
reporter’s  pay.  No  passage  expenses, 
but  want  a  chance  at  later  salary  in¬ 
crease.  Well  informed  European  poli¬ 
tics,  history,  fine  arts,  and  know  way 
around  post-war  continent;  traveled 
twenty  countries.  B.S..  M.A.  degrees, 
can  survive  in  German  and  Italian, 
read  French,  Dependable  eager  beaver 
but  no  sophomoric  flash.  References. 
Box  7923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  Graduate.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  Ex-Army  PRO,  25,  single,  wants 
position  newspaper,  magazine  or  trade 
publication,  (io  anywhere.  Box  7875, 

Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

■ft  NI.\N.\GING  EDITOR,  growing 
Long  Island  weekly,  desires  position 
with  Pittsburgh  publisher.  5  years 
job  shop  and  country  jonrnalism. 
Public  relations  background.  New 
York  City.  B.T  degree.  University  of 
Missouri.  Available  there  after  Sep¬ 
tember  22.  Move  dictated  by  f.niiily. 
Box  7902.  Editor  ft-  Publisher. 

M  .4  N.4.G1  .\'G  EDITOR  of  aggressive 
daily.  20  years  all  around  news  and 
photo  experience,  desires  change. 
■Available  at  once  and  present  em¬ 
ployer  can  vouch  for  ability.  Willing 
to  buy  home  in  good  midwest  town. 
Cliff  Edwards,  Journal,  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota. 

NfAXAGlN'O  EDITOR— Small  p.  m. 
daily,  good  weekly.  Box  7824,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

MARITIME  News-desires  position  re¬ 
porting-shipping.  freight  trends.  Re¬ 
cent  college  grad.,  marine  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  7970,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

MISSOURI  GRAD. — Sports  and  Fea¬ 
ture  Specialist — Wants  spot  by  Sep¬ 
tember  15.  25.  single,  imaginative, 

creative.  Box  7929,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

MISSOURI  U.  journalism  grad,  with 
year’s  experience  reporting  and  copy- 
reading  wants  city  news  or  women’s 
page  position  in  California  or  Mid- 
west.  Box  7779.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEED  a  yonng  college  graduate  who 
wants  to  learn  newspaper  game  from 
hottom-on  way  np!  I’m  it.  Box  7817, 

Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  versatile.  5  years  solid 
experience,  dailies,  wire  services.  Box 
7960,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  23.  MA  Columbia,  two 
years  experience  newspaper  and  radio, 
publicity  and  fiction,  author  two  book- 
length  biographies.  Box  7876,  Editor 
■  ft  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

PUBLISHERS 

Does  this  background  interest  you! 
Age,  43 ;  health,  excellent ;  before 
joining  Navy  16  years  experience  for 
press  a.ssociations,  newspapers,  as  re¬ 
porter,  wire  editor,  rewrite  man,  make¬ 
up,  feature  writer,  legislative  corres¬ 
pondent,  assistant  executive  editor, 
chief  editorial  writer;  after  three 
years’  Naval  service  am  seeking  job 
offering  opportunity  constructive  work 
in  light  of  my  experience.  Detailed 
data  and  references  available  to  pub¬ 
lisher  with  bona  fide  interest  who  will 
state  requirements  and  salary.  Box 
7944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTING  job  on  daily.  \'et.  single, 
NYU  graduate  with  college  publica¬ 
tion  experience.  Box  7967,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER-Copyreader — 2  years  New 
York  Daily,  wants  to  work  for  paper 
within  commuting  distance  New  York 
City.  Dependable-industrious.  Box 

7924,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

SPORTS  EDITll^R — seeking  position 
on  energetic  Eastern  Daily.  Of  proven 
aliility,  alert,  intelligent  and  person¬ 
able.  Six  years  experience,  radio 
sportscasting  included.  Yale  graduate, 
27,  married.  Now  employed  on  mid¬ 
west  daily.  Top  references.  Box  7962, 

Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT!’'. 
Newspaperman  with  16  years  experi¬ 
ence  strategically  situated  on  Wash¬ 
ington  daily  wants  part-time  corres¬ 
pondence  for  dailf,  weekly  or  monthly, 
trade  or  otherwise.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  7938,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WOMAN  college  graduate — with  ex¬ 
perience  reporting,  copy  reading,  pho¬ 
tography,  and  free  lancing.  News¬ 
paper  or  magazine  work  desired. 
Any  vicinity.  Box  7968.  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  B.J.  Missouri,  grew  up 
in  weekly,  union  linotype  operator, 
wants  reporting,  editing  job  on  large 
weekly  or  small  to  middle-size  daily. 
Webster  Hawkins,  303  College,  Col¬ 
umbia,  Missouri. 

SITDATibNS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 

DUPLEX  TUBUL.AR  FOREMAN 
Pressman-Stereotyper,  now  employed, 
desires  position  on  progressive  daily. 
Union,  Married.  References.  Box  7916, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  Machinist.  Experienced  ia- 
stallation  and  maintenance  all  types 
newspaper  machinery,  Qnalifled  to 
supervise  mechanical  departments.  17 
years  with  large  metropolitan  dally 
Box  7808.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
PRINTBR-OPER.A’TOR  —  At  present 
general  foreman  in  small  commercial 
plant  averaging  $6,000  monthly. 
Union.  Need  change  and  housing. 
Martin  -A.  Webb,  151  East  De  Vargas. 
Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

CAPABLE  photographer,  some  equip¬ 
ment  requiring  financing,  full  or  part 
time  arrangement  to  take  over  your 
ohoto  requirements.  Locate  anywhere 
U.  S.  and  possessions.  Box  7777,  Editor 

ft  Publisher.  _ 

PILOT-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Ex-Army 
transport  pilot  and  veteran  metropoli¬ 
tan  news  photographer  wants  to  dou¬ 
ble  in  brass  for  large  daily  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Box  7879.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
PHOTOGRAPHER  •  ARTIST  Experi¬ 
enced — Now  employed  on  Daily — 
Age  30— Vet.  Go  anywhere — ^Top 
References — Available  two  weeks  no- 
tire.  Box  7907,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  ten  years 
experience  news,  publicity,  public  re¬ 
lations  work,  dark  room  experience, 
single,  will  travel,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  7903,  Editor  ft  Publisher 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Director.  15 
years  experience  all  media.  Outstand¬ 
ing  record  of  accomplishment.  Now 
operating  own  agency.  Wants  chal¬ 
lenging  national  opportunity  at  five 
figures.  Box  7950.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


AS  PART  of  his  work  on  the 

Commission  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  William  Ernest  Hock¬ 
ing,  emeritus  professor  of  phi¬ 
losophy  at  Harvard,  has  come 
forth  with  a  report,  “Freedom 
of  the  Press — a  Framework  of 
Principle”  (University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press,  $3.00)  which  in  its 
entirety  Is  a  more  calm  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  free  press  prob¬ 
lems  than  was  the  general  re¬ 
port  of  the  entire  commission. 
It  contains  assenting  and  dis¬ 
senting  footnotes  by  other  Com¬ 
mission  members. 

Interesting  as  his  discussion 
is,  Hocking's  conclusions  are  not 
new  and  the  net  effect  of  the 
232-page  book  leaves  one  won¬ 
dering  why  it  was  written  at  all 
and  where  its  market  will  be 
found.  Hocking  concludes  that 
the  functions  of  the  press  are 
“clothed  with  a  public  interest,” 
which  Is  a  fact  with  which  most 
editors  and  publishers  have  been 
acquainted  for  years.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  the  dangers  inherent  in 
any  form  of  state  control  and 
yet  warns  some  semblance  of 
regulation  may  be  forthcoming 
if  the  press  does  not  recognize 
its  public  responsibility.  The 
book  ends  with  this: 

“The  press  is  capable  of  a 
more  adequate  self  -  regulation 
than  it  has  hitherto  exercised. 
It  alone  can  hold  itself  to  the 
positive  standards  of  perform¬ 
ance;  it  needs  perhaps  chiefly 
to  have  pointed  out  to  it  how 
fundamental  its  work  is.  Its  ma¬ 
jor  defects  are  within  reach  of  a 
measure  of  prompt  correction. 
Incompetent  reporting  and  com¬ 
ment  on  grave  public  issues 
cannot  be  wholly  avoided,  since 
reporters  cannot  be  omniscient, 
and  they  must  preserve,  as  Ar¬ 
thur  Brisbane  advised,  their 
‘superficiality’ — their  attachment 
to  the  current  and  visible  phase 
of  things.  But  they  can  be  en¬ 
courage  to  use  conscience,  and 
they  can  achieve  the  grace  of 
modesty  and  warn  their  readers 
that  their  version  of  truth  is 
tentative. 

“The  photographers’  out¬ 
rageous  violations  of  public 
meetings  and  personal  privacy 
can  be  curbed  without  damage 
to  their  inestimable  gift  of  the 
graphic  record.  A  maturer  re¬ 
sponsibility  can  be  taken  for  the 
educational  possibilities  of  the 
qualitative  aspects  of  the  press, 
especially  those  that  have  to  do 
with  the  stabilities  of  social 
faith  and  the  level  of  art  and 
entertainment  within  the  press 
including  the  cartoon.  A  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  press  to  cooperate 
with  private  agencies  and  of 
private  agencies  to  assume  a 
greater  measure  of  initiative  in 
advising  on  press  standards  con¬ 
tain  large  promise  of  advance. 

“But  within  the  community  at 
large,  also,  there  must  be  a  pro¬ 
founder  sense  of ,  responsibility 
for  one  s  own  thinking  and  for 
the  level  of  emotionid  life,  in 
recreation  and  the  use  of  leis¬ 
ure.  .  .  . 

“Unless  in  such  ways  as  these 
the  lifting  element  within  our 
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culture,  which  is  by  necessity 
spiritual  and  free,  can  find  a 
route  to  its  indispensable  work, 
there  is  no  certitude  that  a  free 
press  can  or  should  remain 
wholly  free.” 

•  *  • 

ASIDE  from  this  “self-improve¬ 
ment,”  Hocking  warns  that 
“government  remains  the  resid¬ 
uary  legatee  of  responsibility 
for  an  adequate  press  perform¬ 
ance.  It  is  bound  to  consider 
whether  self-administered  stand¬ 
ards  and  the  normal  self-right¬ 
ing  elements  within  community 
life  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 
public  interest  and  eliminate 
emerging  abuses.  If  they  are 
not  sufficient,  government  ac¬ 
tion  may  be  indicated.”  He  then 
outlines  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  possible  forms: 

“a )  Without  intruding  on  press 
activities,  the  state  may  regulate 
the  conditions  under  which  those 
activities  take  place,  so  that  the 
public  interest  is  better  served. 
To  make  rules  and  conditions 
for  a  fairer  game  interferes  with 
no  honest  freedom  of  the  play¬ 
ers.  .  .  . 

“b)  The  state  may  extend  the 
scope  of  present  legal  remedies, 
if  a  given  type  of  abuse  amounts 
to  ’poisoning  the  wells  of  public 
opinion.’  If  an  injury  to  private 
reputation  justifies  limiting  free 
expression  by  laws  of  libel  and 
slander,  an  injury  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  news,  certainly  not 
less  serious,  would  equally 
justify  legal  remedy,  provided 
social  remedies  are  inadequate 
and  that  more  harm  is  not  done 
by  remedy  than  by  injury. 

“c)  The  state  may  itself  enter 
the  field  of  news  supply,  not  to 
compete  with  or  to  displace,  but 
to  supplement  the  yield  of  pri¬ 
vate  agencies.” 

Nowhere  does  Hocking  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  a  little  bit  of 
regulation  begets  more  regula¬ 
tion.  The  history  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  proves  the  point  that  once 
it  gets  its  foot  in  the  door  of 
regulating  anything  there  always 
follows  more,  and  never  less, 
regulation.  Hocking  recognizes 
human  frailties  not  only  in  gath¬ 
ering  and  printing  the  news  but 
also  in  reading  and  understand¬ 
ing  it,  but  he  does  not  recognize 
human  frailty  in  government. 

We  cannot  afford  to  assume 
that  while  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  adminlstrati(Hi  may  be 
amenable  to  handling  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  press  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  manner  that  all 
future  governments  will  be  able 
to  ignore  the  temptations  of 
power  in  the  manipulation  of 
such  control. 

•  •  « 

THE  FIRST  half  of  Hocking’s 
book  will  infuriate  readers 
unaccustomed  to  philosophical 
terminology.  In  its  abstract 
treatment  of  rights,  freedoms, 
and  privileges  it  Is  probably 
more  difficult  to  understand  than 
was  the  full  Commission  report. 
The  last  half,  however,  deals 
with  more  concrete  matters  and 
is  comparatively  easy  reading. 
Nevertheless,  Hocking  makes 


the  same  error  the  full  Commis¬ 
sion  made.  He  assumes  all  man¬ 
ner  of  abuse  by  the  press  with¬ 
out  once  providing  evidence  to 
support  it. 

And  yet.  Hocking  does  indi¬ 
cate  at  times  a  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  press  operation. 

We  will  be  accused  of  quoting 
sentences  out  of  context,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  some  of 
his  statements:  "There  is  no  lack 
of  a  high  professional  pride  in 
the  press  or  of  a  clear  sense  of 
what  needs  to  be  done.  .  .  .” 
“Where  there  are  other  sources 
of  necessary  information,  the 
lying  press  tends  to  lose  patron¬ 
age  as  well  as  repute,  though  in 
present  conditions  it  seldom 
loses  enough  to  vanish.” 

He  speaks  of  “flagging  public 
confidence  in  the  press”  and  “the 
cynicism  growing  in  the  public 
mind  toward  the  reliability  of 
the  news.”  He  ignores  growing 
circulation  figures  which  would 
dispute  that  contention  and  yet 
points  to  Russia  and  says  “the 
extraordinary  growth  of  the 
press  is  an  indication  that  the 
dominant  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  it  is  not  that  of  resentful 
submission  to  a  party  line.” 

He  criticizes  the  “overproduc¬ 
tion  of  expression”  in  the  press 
and  then  writes:  “Almost  we 
may  say  that  the  press  has 
altered  human  nature  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  second  nature  for  man  to 
live  in  the  enlarged  world  which 
it  alone  makes  mentally  visible 
.  .  .,”  also,  “debate  can  be  real 
only  in  proportion  as  the  variety 
we  speak  of  enters  the  mind  of 
each  citizen,  rather  than  having 
each  phase  of  the  variety  at¬ 
tended  to  solely  by  its  own 
devotees.  And  this  in  turn  re¬ 
quires  that  the  variety — in  so  far 
as  a  nationwide  press  exists  or 
can  be  made  to  exist — ^shall  ap¬ 
pear  within  that  press.” 

Now  that  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  and  most 
of  its  members,  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  report  on  press  con¬ 
ditions  and  make  charges  of 
venality,  lying  and  corruption — 
Hocking  also  takes  several 
cracks  at  advertising  and  makes 
charges  of  editorial  bribery — it 
would  seem  that  reportorial  fair¬ 
ness  would  behoove  them  to 
make  a  report  on  the  improve¬ 
ments  noted  in  the  press  during 
the  last  decade.  Certainly,  in 
their  “study”  the  members  of 
the  Commission  must  have  come 
across  something  worth  praising 
in  the  journalistic  picture. 

■ 

Anti-Ad  Law  Killed 

New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  vigorous  opposition  to  a 
proposed  anti-eyeglass  advertis¬ 
ing  ordinance  by  the  City  of 
New  Brunswick  early  this  montti 
helped  defeat  the  measure. 


Enquirer  Hires 
L.  D.  Warren 
As  Cartoonist 

Cincinnati,  O.  -  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  has  its  first  staff  T 
litical  cartoonist  in  15  years 
is  L.  D.  Warren,  who  came  hei. 


L.  D.  Warren 

recently  after  18  years  on  Phila¬ 
delphia  ( Pa. )  Record. 

Everett  M.  Boyd,  managing 
editor,  has  been  using  syndicate 
cartoons  since  the  late  E.  A. 
Bushnell  left  the  Enquirer.  With 
U.  S.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of 
Cincinnati  as  a  leading  Repu^ 
lican  candidate  for  president, 
the  political  pot  in  the  Queen 
City  is  boiling,  Boyd  decided  to 
feature  local  cartoons. 

Warren  would  rather  talk 
about  a  hobby  than  his  drawing. 
In  1933-34  he  was  the  Eastern 
States  tumbling  champion.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  he  and  L.  D. 
Warren,  II,  helped  USO. 

Native  of  Philadelphia,  he 
studied  at  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Industrial  Art  and 
(N.  J. )  Courier-Post. 

■ 

Disabled  Vets  to  Get 
Retailers'  Ad  Help 

A  campaign  to  assist  the  Dis¬ 
abled  American  Veterans’  na¬ 
tional  service  fund  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
’The  NRDGA  Veterans’  Bureau, 
headed  by  Dane  F.  Hahn,  has  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Association’s  entire 
membership  a  “campaign  kit” 
explaining  the  current  fund 
drive  of  the  DAV. 

“The  Disabled  American  Vet¬ 
erans,”  Hahn  wrote  in  an  accom¬ 
panying  statement,  “have  come 
to  the  nation’s  retailers  and 
asked  that  we  publicize  their 
needs.” 


EDITOR  JINKS  WAS  STUMPED! 

Yes  Sii^— chief  of  a  small-tawn  paper  with  a  bis 
circulation,  a  reader  sent  in  a  question  that  went 
the  rounds  of  the  entire  staff,  the  local  library 
and  what-not.  No  answer  I  But  now— now  he 
runs  The  Haskin  Information  Service, 
Washinaton,  D.  C.  feature,  and  his 
worries  are  over. 

The  AlUntown  Call-Chrmmeh  (M-StjSS*. 
E-ia,e»»,  5-44jeoe)  hm  reneweef  its  con¬ 
tract  far  The  Hmahin  Service. 
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Does  a  cross  word  make  you  happy? 
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ACROSS 

I  Prepares  food  by  heat 
(Electricity  does  it) 

6  Makes  clothes 
(Electricity  helps) 

8  Radio  entertainments 
(Electricity  brings  *cm) 

13  Wire  that  brings 
electricity  to  you 

14  Seventh  note  of  the 
scale 

15  Accomplish  or  perform 
(Electricity  can) 

17  Trade  or  exchange 

18  Front  end  of  elephant 
(Watch  out  for  this 
one!) 

19  Toward 

21  Two-thirds  won 
(Excuse  it.  please!) 

23  Suffix  meaning  condi* 
tion  or  state 

24  For  instance;  like  (Also 
a  Roman  weight  of  1 
pound) 

25  In  what  way  or  manner 

26  And  not;  or  likewise  not 

28  A  male  person 

29  Be  it  ever  so  humble, 
there's  no  place  like  it 
(And  electricity  does 
a  lot  to  help) 

30  Always  (Frequently 
used  to  describe  elec¬ 
tricity’s  readiness) 

32  Electrical  energy  (And 
it  does  a  lot  of  jobs) 

33  The  Electric  Hour — 
“Hour  of  Charm"— 
comes  to  you  by  this 

35  When  your  electric 
alarm  wakes  you  up 

36  North  Dakota 
(abbrev.) 

38  A  useful  material 
agency  which  exhibits 
magnetic,  chemical  and 
thermal  effects — and 
^ou  use  it  in  every  room 
m  your  house 

39  Postscript  (abbrev.) 

41  Indefinite  article 

42  Lfow  in  cost— and  elec¬ 
tricity  certainly  is 

47  Banishes  darkness  by 
electricity;  and.  like 
your  electric  bill,  isn’t 
heavy 

52  You  get  one  every 
montii  for  electric  ser¬ 
vice — and  think  of  all 
the  jobs  it  covers! 

53  What  electricity  helps 
you  do  to  the  laundry 

55  Light-Power  (initials) 

57  The  best  place  in  the 
world  to  live— and  it 
has  the  most  and  best 


electric  power,  too 
(initials) 

58  National  (abbrev.) 

59  Plural  of  “1"  (And  it 
isn’t  “eyes") 

60  To  turn  away  in  dis¬ 
gust  (Scottish).  Sorry, 
this  is  a  tough  one 

62  On  top  of 

63  Half  an  em 

64  More  than  one  guy 

65  The  lady  who  makes 
the  meals — make  it 
easy  for  her  with  an 
electric  range 

67  To  such  a  degree  or 
extent.  Often  followed 
by  the  word  “what?" 

69  Third  person  singu¬ 
lar.  present  tense,  of 
the  verb  “be" 

70  An  oven  for  burning 
bricks,  not  bread 
(But  nobody  bums 
bread  in  an  electric 
range  with  thermo¬ 
static  control) 

71  Greek  letter;  also 
Greek  symbol  for  20 
(I^d  you  know  you’re 
getting  twice  as  much 
electricity  for  your 
money  as  you  did  20 
years  ago?) 

72  A  gadget  that  makes  a 
breeze  by  electricity 

73  Prepared,  willing, 
handy  (like  electricity) 


DOWN 


1  Your  electric  vacuum 
cleaner  helps  you  do 
this 

2  Lubricates 

3  Single  individual  or 
object 

4  King’s  Exchange 
(abbrev.) 

6  A  river  in  North  China. 
Also  Spanish  for  “yes" 
(This  is  very  unfair  of 
us,  we  know) 

7  War  Department 
(abbrev.) 

9  High  school  (abbrev.) 

10  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  (initials) 

1 1  What  electricity  helps 
you  do  on  Monday,  or 
any  other  day  of  the 
week,  for  that  matter 

12  Rapid  rate  of  motion 
(Electricity  comes  to 
you  that  way) 

14  A  tall,  slim  structure 

16  Person  who  possesses 
(You’re  probably  one, 
where  your  electric 
light  and  power  com¬ 
pany  is  concerned) 

19  Heavy  book  (Usually 
very  dull  reading,  too) 


20  A  useful  material 
agency  which  exhibits 
magnetic,  chemical  and 
thermal  effects.  It  also 
helps  you  clean  and 
cook  and  sew,  tells  you 
the  time,  and  in  general 
makes  life  very  com¬ 
fortable  for  you 

22  Latin  word  for  **new" 
(Isn’t  this  puzzle 
educational?) 

25  Favorite  Indian  greet¬ 
ing.  Becomes  American 
when  preceded  by  the 
word  **and’* 

27  A  person  who  doesn’t 
believe  in  Free 
Enterprise 

29  A  call  to  excite 
attention.  Used  by 
Santa  Claus 

31  Rhode  Island  (abbrev.) 

32  Any  time  between 
noon  and  midnight 

34  On  top  of 

35  A  practical  unit  of 
elrotric  current  strength 
(We’re  just  showing 
off!) 

37  To  put  on 

40  South  Carolina 
(abbrev.) 

41  On,  upon,  close  to.  by. 
near,  in  or  within 
(Sorry,  this  is  all  the 
help  we  can  give  you) 

43  Hard-boiled  (initials) 

44  Three  very  well-known 
vowels  (Really,  by  this 


time  we  were  quite 
desperate) 

45  Likewise,  furthermore 

46  Designs,  devices  or 
plots 

47  The  system  of  wires  by 
which  electricity  reaches 
you 

48  Persia 

49  Acquired 

50  How  nice!  (initials) 

51  A  gadget  to  tell  time. 
When  run  by  electricity, 
it  tells  the  most 
dependable  time  in  the 
world 

54  A  small  coin,  practically 
valueless  these  days. 

But  when  you  spend  it 
for  electricity  it 
becomes  the  biggest 
one-cent  bargain  in 
your  budget 

56  A  swift  Malayan  vessel 
(Will  it  help  if  we  tell 
you  it  rhymes  with 
“Noah"?) 

59  To  unite  heated  metal 
(Electricity  did  a  lot  of 
this  during  the  war) 

61  The  upper  portion 

64  Italian  for  “my"  (Well, 
nothing  else  fitted  in) 

66  A  domestic  duty  loved 
by  soldiers  (abbrev.) 

68  Belonging  to 

69  Within 

70  Knight  errant 
(abbrev.) 


We  hope  you  had  as  much  fun  solving  this  crossword 
teaser  as  we  had  creating  it.  The  puzzle  comes  to  you  as  an 
amusing  reminder  that  electricity  does  many,  many  tasks 
for  you,  willingly,  swiftly  and  at  very  little  cost. 
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Some  folks  are 

naturals”  for 


ACTION ! 


It’s  easy  to  find  the  active  folks  in  Cinclniuti 
because  they're  the  ones  who  read  The  foil 

Every  day  this  great  paper  that’s  edited  for 
the  active  half  of  Cincinnati  reaches  155,000 
families — young,  wide-awake  readers  with 
an  open-minded  outlook  toward  wb 
you  have  to  sell. 

When  you  use  The  Post,  you’re  reach¬ 
ing  the  active  market  in  Cincinnati . . . 
the  57%  of  the  families  who  are  buying 
all  kinds  of  goods  now  .  .  .  the  open-minded 
buyers  who  are  actively  influenced  by  advertis¬ 
ing.  That,  of  course,  is  why  your  space  ddian 
in  The  Post  produce  such  active  results! 
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